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Jam State House In 
Massachusetts To 
Take Examinations 


New Ruling of Commissioner Re- 
quires Written Test for 
Producers 


COME FROM LONG DISTANCES 
Applicants Have to Jump Through 


Window to Make Exit From 
State House 








It literally was a case of “close the 
door, they are coming through the win- 
dow” in Room 15 at the State House 
in Boston last Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 15, when the first examination 
under the Massachusetts Insurance Com- 
missioner’s ruling requiring all new 
agents to pass a written examination was 
held at 10 o’clock. Long before that 
hour the lower corridor in the old wing 
of the State House was jammed with a 
crowd of between three and four hun- 
dred would-be fire, life and casualty in- 
surance agents, who eagerly awaited the 
opportunity to take the test prescribed 
by the insurance department. 

The inadequacy of the quarters as- 
signed for the test became apparent as 
soon as the first applicant completed the 
examination, for so great was the jam at 
the one entrance that each man and 
woman who had finished was obliged 
to make egress through the window, 
dropping a few feet to the “moat” on 
the Vernon street side of the building, 
and then through another window to the 
center outside door. Everybody made it, 
however, even og ay, and the utmost 
good nature pre ed: 

More C- jext Time 

At the end of |. examination Com- 
missioner Monk mage a statement to the 
Tepresentative of Te Eastern Under- 
writer that it was*very apparent that 
the quarters were entirely inadequate 

or the purpose and arrangement would 
be made for the better handling of the 
next examination. He also stated that 
he would attempt to provide for the 
holding of the examinations in different 
Parts of the state, so that no applicant 
would have to travel over one hundred 
miles to take the test. On the whole 
e said he was well satisfied with the 
first examination, and particularly 
Pleased over the appearance of the men 
and women who presented themselves 
for the grill, é 

Jeputy Commissioner Arthur E. Lin- 
nell was in charge of the examination, 
having prepared the questions. He was 
assisted in holding the test by Lillian 
Poker, Jessie Dods, Cora Cudsworth, 

elen Crowley and Frank Donovan of 
the department staff. | Commissioner 
Monk was on hand early and took an 
active interest in keeping things moving. 

About seven hundred examination pa- 
Pers were completed. There was a sep- 
mene set of questions for each branch 
f the business, which it was necessary 
or the applicant to complete before he 
(Continued on Page 20) 





PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 


of time! 


operation. 


145 years of successful business 
World-wide interests. Abso- 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


> Every month the most important magazines in general circulation carry a striking 
presentation of the property protection and fire prevention message of this Company. 

i. ational advertising is an important aid to North America Agents. 
the insuring public the stability of this oldest American fire and marine insurance com- 
pany, its dependability as demonstrated by a 135-year record of met obligations, and the 
good service available through North América representatives everywhere. 
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What these PhiJadelphians did, you can do in your locaht_ 


Clerks Climb Ladders! 


About one-half of the members of our great Home Office Aj eicy 
once were Home Office clerks. 


Field work has paid them with financial 


prosperity, mental satisfaction, independence, and the zestful joy of 


Why 
‘abe chained to a necessarily limited compen sation? 


Why not step out | be the master instead of the slave of fortune? 


ad Fall and Winter are on their way—the open 
life underwriting. Consider, decide, start! 


posiiions for earnest men and women who have 


We have. Field 
ambition, intelligence, and industry. 


The Pean Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 
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Ask University Club 
Aid In Search For 

Agency Material 
Intensive Development of Full- 

Time Organization in Baltimore 

Explained in Asheville 

SYSTEM OF MANAGER WELLS 
He Selects 25 of 1,400 Men Inter- 


viewed About Agency Contracts; 
No Money Advances 








The intensive campaign for agency 
talent inaugurated in Baltimore by 
Friend L. Wells, general agent of the 
Aetna Life, was explained at the Fourth 
Annual Conference of the general agents 
of that company meeting in Asheville, 
N. C., this week. Mr. Wells has been in 
Baltimore since 1926 before which time 
he was chief assistant to Vice-President 
Kendrick A. Luther, of the agency divi- 
sion. 


It developed that since the Fall of 1926 
Mr. Wells and his associates have inter- 
viewed 1,400 men who applied for agency 
contracts. From that number only twen- 
ty-five were selected for Baltimore, a 
few additional contracts being made in 
outside territory. The address of Mr. 
Wells was one of the most interesting 
at the convention and the other agents 
listened eagerly as he described his 
methods. He got in touch with the 
1,400 men through advertisements in the 
“help wanted” columns of the daily 
newspapers. He also sent letters to 
traveling salesmen, whose names he se- 
cured from the city directory and 
through their organizations. This cir- 
cularizing was extended to all school 


teachers in the state, and to all account- 
ants. 


Calls Upon Members of Chamber 
of Commerce 


Letters also were sent to every mem- 
ber of the University Club, suggesting 
life insurance work for any young man 
just out of college who had not yet 
found the nitch into which he would fit. 
Members of the Chamber of Commerce 
were asked to put the agency in touch 
with young men who might be interested 
in the work of life insurance. Mr. Wells 
or his associates arranged to speak be- 
fore the senior class of the four univer- » 
sities in that section, suggesting a life 
insurance career to the young under- 
graduates. They also followed up all 
“positions wanted” advertisements in the 
classified section of the newspapers. 

In the agency, a bonus system was in- 
troduced. This provided a payment of 
$25 to any agent who brought in an 
acceptable man who completed the six 
weeks training period. The agent also 
receives another $25 when his new man 
paid for $100,000 of life insurance. 

On the subject of advancing money 
to agents, Mr. Wells said: 

“We do not make advances to new 
men. We have probably gotten into a 
rather humdrum and curt way of inter- 
viewing new men. We tell them outright 
that the job is selling life insurance on 


(Continued on page 8) 
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A New Way To Arouse Interest 
On First Interview 















































DEFINITE 
LIFE 
INSURANCE REGULAR 
FOOD 
+ DEPOSIT 
CLOTHING 
ESTATE BOTH PROVIDE FOR YOU AT RETIREMENT AGE 3 RENT 
EDUCATION 
ABILITY 
REAL ESTATE LUXURIES 
STOCKS BOND SAVINGS 
MORTGAGES 
ETC TIME 





Estate Building 


The above chart has assisted in securing a large 
number of good prospects. 


Charts with information regarding its use will be 
gladly furnished to Brokers and Life Insurance Rep- 


resentatives upon request. 


HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
2780 Woolworth Building 
New York Telephone Whitehall 73° 0 


“Larger Applications Written Through Our Organized Service” 
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Eubank Leaves Them 
Guessing At Banquet 


DOESN’T TELL FUTURE PLANS 





Brilliant Affair At Harvard Club At 
Which General Agents and Others 
Pay Tribute to Local Life Man 





One of the most brilliant dinners in 
New York underwriting annals wound 
up in an anti-climax last Friday night 
at the Harvard Club when Gerald A. 
nubank, guest of honor, conciuded the 
speaking without announcing his future 
plans. 

‘The guests were on the qui vive as 
Mr. Eubank rose to speak. His resig- 
nation as general agent of the Aetna 
Life, following the resignation of Hugh 
D. Hart who went with the Penn Mutual 
as vice-president, had mystified “The 
Street.” The agency in 1925 had led 
the entire country. Since Mr. Eubank 
resigned he has been writing personal 
business. There have been numerous 
rumors of his negotiation with several 
companies. Then came the Harvard 
Club dinner with former associates, gen- 
eral agents and agents around the board. 
Among those at the head table were 
Admiral Plunkeit, of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and Peter M. Fraser, president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York. As the guests assembled 
the superintendent of insurance, James 
A. Beha, dropped in for a short visit 
of good will. 

The speeches, coruscating and witty, 
were greeted with something akin to 
thunderous applause. The toastmaster, 
Harry Gardiner, general agent of the 
John Hancock, announced as the last 
speaker Mr. Eubank. For a moment 
the guest of honor paused, visibly af- 
fected as if he felt almost drowned by 
the shower of encomiums which had 
poured over him all evening. Then get- 
ting a grip on himself he thanked every- 
body and proceeded to iaunch out on 
what turned out to be but a tiny peak 
into his future. 

“If I and the group of my associates 
who resigned with me had thought that 
we would be deluged with offers we 
found ourselves disillusionized,” he said. 
“Of course, we have had some opportu- 
nities to make good connections and 
these are now under careful review. I 
can say this to you, however: I shall 
continue in life insurance—” 


Offered Presidency of Company 
At this point the audience was about 
to break into enthusiastic applause but 
Mr. Eubank added “or allied lines.” 
That sentence, “insurance or allied lines” 
threw some cold water on the audience 
as “allied lines” might mean almost any- 
thing from banking to sprinkler equip- 
ments. 

After Mr. Eubank had the crowd 
guessing he drifted into a mischievous 
role, speaking with banter and humor 
and even poking some fun at himself. 
He has recently been offered the presi- 
dency of an insurance company and 
wrote to a banker friend seeking ad- 
vice. The latter warned him that if 
he took the job he would have to pass on 
his own acts. Mr. Eubank concluded 
Y saying that New Yorkers had done 
everything they could to help him and 
Hugh D. Hart when they started Hart 
& Eubank and he pleaded for equal co- 
Operation with and courtesies for his 
successor, 

.The first speaker was John S. Turn, 
vice-president of the Aetna Life, who 
told of the particularly harmonious re- 
lations existing between the life and 
Casualty divisions of the company at 100 
William Street when Messrs. Eubank 
and Hart were there. 

He was followed by Admiral Plunkett 
Whose aide Mr. Eubank was in France 
hs the days when there was a naval bat- 
pd on duty side by side with army 
came The Admiral praised Mr. Eu- 
ank’s resourcefulness, loyalty and 
acumen, 


Frank W. Pennell, large writer of life 


insurance, dwelt on the popular side of 
Mr. Eubank as a golfing companion and 
neighbor. Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager 
of The Prudential, viewed the guest of 
honor as a sparkling personality, a buoy- 
ant figure with a great fiow of spirits 
and a captivating manner with which 
was combined rare abilities as proven by 
the record of the 100 William Street 
agency. John W. Yates, manager of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit, told stor- 
ies of Mr. Eubank’s popularity while the 
latter was manager of the Canada Life 
in that city. 

Hugh D. Hart, the former partner of 
Mr. Eubank, made one of his character- 
istic witty speeches, starting by saying: 
“You need not worry about Jerry’s fu- 
ture. He can sell anything—even lots 
under water. In fact he has. He sold 
one to me in Ocean City, N. J., and 
another to “Pete” Fraser, president of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York.” Then taking up the out- 
standing characteristics of Mr. Eubank, 
Mr. Hart discussed then in an extra- 
ordinary vivid way. He said he had 
learned a lot about the world from Mr. 
Eubank. He had never known a man 
so vibrantly interested in so many things. 
He knew few shrewder heads, nor more 
delightful companions. 


The Guests 


_This is a list of those who attended the 
dinner: 


Paul R. Wendt, general agent, Equitable of 
Iowa; Graham C. Wells, general agent, Provi- 
dent Life; James A. Fulton, superintendent of 
agents, Home Life; Ralph K. Hubbard, vice- 
president, Western Union Life; Clinton David- 
son, president, Estate Planning Corporation; 
W. S. Warner, manager Life Department, Marsh 
& McLennan; Russel M. Simmons, general 
agent, Home Life; Robert L. Jones, general 
agent, State Mutual; R. C. Anderson, general 
agent, State Mutual: Clancy D. Connell, asso- 
ciate general agent, Provident Mutual. 

Harry E. Morrow, former president N. Y. 
Life Underwriters; Ray Goewey, general agent, 
Aetna Life; Ralph Sanborn, associate general 
agent, State Mutual; Edward M. McMahon, 
insurance trust officer, Equitable Trust; John C. 
McNamara, general agent, Guardian Life; T. 
Mount Searles, general agent, Aetna Life; 
Dana Clark, associated general agent, Penn 


KEFFER GIVES LUNCHEON 


New General Agent, William Street 
Office, Aetna Life, Meets Newspaper 
Men at Hardware Club, N. Y. 

Roscoe H. Keffer, newly appointed 
general agent of the Aetna Life at 100 
William Street, New York, succeeding 
Gerald A. Eubank, gave a luncheon one 
day last week at the Hardware Club, 253 
Broadway, to newspaper men and 
members of the insurance press. There 
were about eighteen people in attend- 
ance, including K. A. Luther, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna; E. A. Muller, new 
general agent of that company, and Les- 
lie D. Briant, an executive at the Wil- 
liam Street branch. 

The luncheon was in the nature of a 
get-together affair so that Mr. Keffer 
might have an opportunity to meet and 
talk with the newspaper men of the 
metropolitan district. Vice-President K. 
A. Luther happened to be in town for a 
short whiie, and was also the guest of 
Mr. Keffer. 

Mr. Keffer addressed a few remarks 
to the guests and expressed pleasure at 
being in New York. He was appointed 
to take charge of the new office of the 
Aetna Life at 225 Broadway several 
weeks ago, and shortly after was placed 
in charge of the William Street branch. 








Mutual; Herbert W. Jones, manager, Canada 
Life; Ed. Muller, general agent, Aetna Life. 
Jack Walsh, H. G. Henderson, Matthew Kane, 
John J. Gordon, J. Edward Dunn, C. S. Titus, 
H. M. Ellinwood, W. A. Flanigan, J. J. Healy, 
C. C. Pritchard, Ernest Sullivan, Max Saymon, 
C. O. Dunaway, William P. Sexton, Louis W 
Sechtman, S. K. Beebe, J. Brewster, Jr., O 
A. Krebs, M. H. Preble, John Clayton, George 
Eichmeyer, John Outcalt, Robert Post, Fred 
. Notar, Duncan M. Findlay, George Mor- 
gan, George Holden, L. H. House, Ed. Con- 
nelly, Dr. A. H. Hansen, George Hoffman, 
Herbert Hastings, G. E. MacNichol, Ralph 
Reinmund, Reevix Cox, Ed. Dooling, James 
R. Brown, Clinton Wells, L. P. Robinson, H. 
E. Bardenhauer, J. G. Late, R. A. Maier, Wil- 
liam Vogel, Henry Ginnell, and. Ed. Thomasch. 
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John Hancock made the 


Signature Famous 
by signing the 
Declaration of Independence. 





This Signature has been made 
a household word by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 


A Life or Endowment 
Life Insurance Policy | 
is the Policyholder’s 

Declaration of 


LIFE: INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Independence. 























Bankers National Of 
Jersey Incorporated 

F. J. HIGGINS MAY BE PRESIDENT 

He Is President of Hudson Casualty; 


Will Have Capital of $200,000; 
List of Directors 








_ Papers of incorporation of a new life 
insurance company, which will be known 
as the Bankers National of Jersey City, 
are filed with the insurance department. 
It will be a stock company, capitalized 
at $200,000, the par value of shares hav- 
ing been placed at $10. 

The prime movers in the new organ- 
ization are Frank J. Higgins, president 
of the Hudson Casulty of New Jersey, 
and George L. Record, treasurer and 
counsel of the same company. 

At the office of the Hudson Casualty 
it was said that Mr. Higgins was abroad 
and would not return until some time 
next month. 

It was also stated that Mr. Higgins 
would probably be made president of the 
new organization but that it would in 
no way interfere with his official capacity 
of the casualty company. 

Other incorporators include John B. 
Smith, George Beavers, W. M.A. O’Neill, 
Homer Brockett, Jacques Hohl, Richard 
H. Lee, Edward F. McDermott, Charles 
H. Watts, and Joseph A. Reichart. 

In addition to the incorporators the 
board of directors include: Frank A. 
Hinckley, Dr. Gustave Lindenthal, Col. 
Harry G. Austin, William B. Randall, 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, Frank Taylor, A. 
W. Mears, Paul W. Gibbons, Clarence 
Hodson, Levi B. Davis, Dr. Reginald H. 
Smith, Harry L. Arnold, Arthur P. 
Smith and Haldeman G. Stout. 

The name of the company may be 
changed as there are two other compa- 
nies doing business in New Jersey with 
the name of Bankers in their titles. 





BOSTON LIBRARY 
It Makes Special Arrangement With 
Life Underwriters’ Association About 
Use of Books on Insurance 


Through the activity of Executive Sec- 
retary John P. Muir, of the Boston Life 
Underwirters’ Association, the members 
of that organization will have the use of 
the books on life insurance now in the 
Boston Public Library. Mr. Muir has 
conferred with the library officials to the 
end that each month a limited number 
of books on life insurance will be ship- 
ped to the association headquarters for 
the use of members, either to be read 
at the rooms or to be taken out on a 
special card. Full details of the plan 
will be printed in the next issue of The 
Anchor, the official publication of the 
Association. 

Because of Mr. Muir’s action attten- 
tion has been focused on the fact that 
there is no life insurance library of any 
completeness in this city. The fire in- 
surance and casualty insurance men are 
amply provided for in this regard by the 
Insurance Library Association of Boston 
which boasts the finest set of reference 
and other books on fire insurance and al- 
lied subjects in this country. Mr. Muir 
feels that if he can get the cooperation 
of the life insurance men, both in the , 
home office and in the field, that a suf- 
ficient number of books covering life in- 
surance may be secured to make a re- 
spectable start for a permanent library 
of this class. 





MINNESOTA CONVENTION 


At a one-day convention of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa last week, B. F. 
Hadley, second vice-president, was the 
principal speaker. His subject was “The 
Modern Methods of Presenting Life In- 
surance.” State Agent E. W. Cam- 
eron presided at the morning session, 
discussing “The Value of Life Insur- 
ance to a Community.” D. J. Green- 
wald, St. Paul district manager, presided 
at the afternoon session. 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-seven years. 
It is one of the strongest and safest financial organizations in the world. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large surplus guarantees its 
stability regardless of the conditions of the financial world, protecting policyholders 
against every conceivable contingency. 


It has in force 1,387,122 policies aggregating $5,067,965,337 of insurance. 


It paid policyholders and beneficiaries $111,814,863 in 1926. Its total payments 
to policyholders and beneficiaries since organization total $1,997,663,398, and it still 
holds $869,604,876 in assets to protect policy and other obligations. 


The amount thus paid to members and beneficiaries, added to what it now has 
on hand, exceeds the total amount paid in by policyholders since its organization by 
$215,760,323. 


Its dividends or refunds paid to policyholders in 1926 were $37,197,095. 


It was obliged to decline 19,131 applications during 1926 chiefly because of the 
impaired health of the applicants. 


In 1926 it paid death claims on 14,029 policies; of these 13,571 were domestic, and 
13,299, or 98 per cent, were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as promptly 
as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employees in a body on the 
group insurance plan with scientific medical inspection substituted for personal medical 


examination. 


It has instituted free health examinations and chemical kidney tests for policy- 
holders at one-year intervals. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 
393 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“Spectator” Tells How 
It Gets Big Cover Data 


TIPS FROM MANY SOURCES 





Accuracy Not Guaranteed, but Publisher 
Smith Says Large Insurance Exam- 
ples Help Sell Insurance 





Following the publication in daily 
newspapers throughout the country of 
the names of large policyholders and 
amounts of their insurance, the informa- 
tion being furnished by the Spectator 
Co. of New York, it developed that there 
were some errors in the list. Noting, 
for instance, that Babe Ruth, the ball 
player, was credited with $5,000,000 cov- 
erage, Ruth and his manager, Christy 
Walsh, were seen by newspapers and it 
wcs learned that the home run king has 
about $350,000. The insurance of movie 
actors was also investigated and it was 
learned that some of them are insured 
for $200,000, instead of five times that 
amount. The statement that John Bar- 
rymore has $2z,C00,000 insurance was not 
investigated, but it is doubted. 

Statement by Mr. Smith 


The Eastern Underwriter asked Ar- 
thur L. J. Smith, publisher of “The Spec- 
tator,” how these lists are prepared and 
from him has received the following 
letter: 

“The issue of ‘The Spectator,’ dated 
September 29, will be known as ‘The 
Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance 
Number,’ which will enjoy a circulation 
much larger than usual. 

“At the request of the New York 
‘Times’, 1 gave to that paper in ad- 
vance of the publication in our special 
number, a list of the big policyholders 
purporting to carry $1,000,000 of life in- 
surance or more. 

‘Answering your inquiry in your letter 
of September 14, we do not guarantee 
the accuracy of the amounts of insur- 
ance carried as are published in “The 
Spectator’s’ list of ‘Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance.’ 

“Since the publication of the list of 
millionaire policyholders in the New 
York ‘Times,’ the following corrections 
have come to our attention: 

George (“Babe”) Ruth, New York, 
changed from $5,000,000 to $300,000. 

Joseph M. Schenck, New York, 
changed from $4,250,000 to $4,000,000. 

Stoughtcn Fletcher, Indianapolis, 
changed from $1,500,000 to $500,000. 

Charles Chaplin, Los Angeles, 
changed from $1,000,000 to $200,000. 

Constance Talmadge, Los Angeles, 
changed from $1,000,000 to $200,000. 

Dr. Fred D. Banting, Toronto, 
Ont., changed from $5,000,000 to less 
than $1,000,000. 

S. S. Kresge, New York, less than 
$1,000,000. 

Gloria) Swanson, Los Angeles, 
changed from $1,000,000 to $200,000. 

“The lists of ‘Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance’ to be published in ‘The 
Spectaior’ of September 29, represent 
the sixteenth publication of large policy- 
holders which has been compiled by ‘The 
Spectator’ covering a period of thirty- 
five or forty years. We have prepared 
these lists from all possible available 
Sources, except that you will understand 
that there is no authentic official list 

tom which to compile such data. 

Some Companies Withhold Information 

_ Some companies have, from time to 
time, helped us in making up such lists, 
but several of the larger companies ob- 
J€ct cn the ground that the revealing of 
the amount of insurance carried, would 

€ a breach of faith with the policy- 
holder, Right here, to show the great 
difficulty in compiling a trustworthy list 
of large policyholders, a problem as to 
obtaining correct amounts would arise, 


even if we could get half of the com- 


Panies to supply us with lists from their 
00ks. 


the last 


Only the company which was 
one to insure a_ policyholder 














110 Fulton Street, 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


An Eastern Life Insurance Company has 
an exceptional opportunity for a man 30 
or 35 years of age as a Field Supervisor. 
Must have had actual selling experience and 
also experience in field work. Territory to 
be covered is in Eastern and Central States. 


Box 1067 


The Eastern Underwriter 


New York, N. Y. 

















would have the record proving the com- 
plete amount of insurance carried by said 
policyholder. Later on the policyholder 
in question may lapse one or two pol- 
icies, so that only the assured himself 
really knows how much life insurance he 
is carrying. 

“We have obtained thousands of 
names from friendly general agents and 
life insurance solicitors, who are inter- 
ested in the use of our lists and are glad 
to give ‘The Spectator’ assistance in re- 
vising same. Many of these agents, how- 
ever, give us names which they have ob- 
tained from their competitors, but do not 
supply the names of persons insured in 
their own company. After getting to- 
gether thousands of names and amounts 
of insurance reported, following many 
months of correspondence with compa- 
nies, agents and others, we then proceed- 
ed to address a letter to every policy- 
holder advising him that we intend to 
print his name in ‘The Spectator’ lists of 
‘Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance’ 
and asking him to revise the amount of 
insurance cafried by him, to state the 
amount of personal insurance carried 
and also the amount of business in- 
surance. 


Doesn’t Guarantee List 


“As explained, ‘The Spectator’ does not 
guarantee the accuracy or completeness 
of the lists in any locality. To show 
you the extent of the correspondence, 
research and other work involved in com- 
piling thelist of ‘Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance,’ not less than 25,000 let- 
ters bearing two-cent postage were 
mailed by ‘The Spectator’, and in addi- 
tion, we prepaid the postage on letters 
addressed by the insured to us. I mere- 
lv mention these figures in order to in- 
dicate the extent to which ‘The Spec- 
tator’ has prosecuted its work in the en- 
deavor to compile and publish, so far as 
possible, a fairly trustworthy list of large 
policyholders which we shall present in 











tunity to capable underwriters. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


exists with the Equitable Life of Iowa for indus- 
trious, efficient men. 

In a conservative way the Equitable Life of 
Iowa is constantly growing and expanding. This 
substantial growth, which has now passed the mark 
of Five Hundred Millions of insurance in force, offers exceptional oppor- 
Sixty years of safety, service and sta- 
bility building have made a reputation for this company which is a 
distinct advantage to those who represent us in the field. 


The fine spirit of cooperation between the 
Home Office and its field force is outstanding. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


Home Office: Des Moines 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


the forthcoming ‘Prominent Patrons of 
Life Insurance Number.’ 


“In cases where the insured has re- 
quested us to omit his name from the 
list, this:'has been complied with. There 
are some classes of persons, who, when 
they see the amount of life insurance 
which they carry exaggerated, are 
pleased to have us publish an exorbitant 
and incorrect amount. Some other pol- 
icyholders, when they receive our letters 
asking for revision and correction, do not 
reply to our communication. Some com- 
pany officials have reported themselves 
unable to assist in the compilation be- 
cause of scruples regarding policy con- 
tracts, and since there are no official 
avenues for securing this information, a 
variety of methods have been utilized in 
completing this great work. 


_ “‘The Spectator’ is thus offering to the 
insurance world, and the public, a list of 
some 13,000 names embracing some of 
the most important people in each com- 
munity. The circulation of this list is of 
unquestionable value to the business of 
life insurance in enforcing the precept 
as to the value of a good example.” 


E. T. CRANE IN NEW FIELD 


Earl T. Crane, who for some time has 
represented the home office of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa as field supervisor, 
has resigned from that position in order 
that he might become agency manager 
at Springfield, Ill. Mr. Crane attended 
Cornell College and is a graduate of the 
State University of Iowa. He also took 
the life insurance course given by the 
University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Crane en- 
tered the life insurance business in 1920 
as a satesman with the Berkshire Life. 
Tn November, 1925, he was appointed 
agency supervisor for the Aetna Life, 
and remained with them until he became 
associated with the Equitable Life of 
Iowa. 
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Suicide Clause Holds In 
Incontestability Case 


KANSAS COURT DECISION 

Liberty Life Held Liable Only 

Amount Premiums That Were 
Actually Paid 





For 





In the case of Myers vs. Liberty Life, 
recently decided by the Supreme Court 
of Kansas, the question was whether the 
incontestability clause or the suicide 
clause should be given effect to. The 
suicide ciause prevailed and the insurance 
company was held not to be liable on the 
policy. 

The facts were as follows: An insur- 
ance company issued a policy on the life 
of one Meyers in the sum of $3,000. The 
policy provided, among other things, that 
1c shouid be incontestable after one year 
from the date of issue; and in another 
clause it provided that in case of suicide 
of the insured within two years from the 
date of the policy, the liability of the 
company should be limited to the amount 
of the premiums actually paid. 

The policy was issued about September 
10, 1923. The insured committed suicide 
on August 27, 1924. The insurance com- 
pany received word of that fact about a 
week before the policy by its terms be- 
came incontestable. 


Contention of Beneficiaries 


It is now contended on behalf of the 
beneficiaries that the insurance company 
is precluded from ccntesting its liability 
because, although the insured committed 
suicide within two years from the date 
of the policy, the contest was not begun 
within one year from the date of the 
policy. 

‘Tne insurance company was held liable 
only for the amount of the premiums 
actually paid. The gist of the long and 
well considered opinion written by the 
court is that, by agreeing not to contest 
the pclicy, the company did not agree to 
stand mute before any unfounded claim 
which might be predicated on the policy. 
Whatever grounds might exist or may 
have existed for rescission, cancellation, 
modification, or other attack on the pol- 
icy, after the expiration of a year from 
the date of issue the policy stood as the 
indisputable contract, unalterably de- 
termined the liability of the company, 
and the obligation of the contract ex- 
pressed by the policy must be followed. 
But to say this, the court continued, de- 
termines nothing with respect to what 
the terms of the contract are which must 
be fulfilled. The suicide provision is clear 
and explicit. Its plain meaning is that 
the policy does not become operative as 
against suicide until two years have 
elapsed from the date of issue, and, in 
the event of suicide within that period, 
the company’s liability is limited to the 
amount of premium it has received. 





GREEN SIGNAL CLUB TO MEET 

One of the outstanding events of the 
Illinois Life year is the January con- 
vention and banquet of the Green Signal 
Club, membership in which is limited to 
the home state representatives. The con- 
vention will consist of a one day session 
at the home office, which. will be fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the evening. The 
exact date has not been decided upon, ” 
but it will be held during the first week 
of the new year. 





MADE TRAVELING AUDITOR 

Henry De Lutio, who since December, 
1926, has been acting as manager of the 
agency accounts division of the Missouri 
State Life in the home office, has been 
appointed traveling auditor for the com- 
pany. Mr. De Lutio came to the com- 
pany as assistant cashier in the Newark 
branch office in April, 1923, and in Sep- 
tember of the same year was made cash- 
ier. He was transferred to the St. Louis 
branch in October, 1925, where he re- 
mained until February, 1926, when he 
was made head of the conservation di- 
vision at the home office. 
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Practical Sug gestions to Helpthe ae the Rate 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


The man who 

Be Your comes into the life 
Own insurance business 
Time Clock thinking he has es- 


caped from the time 
clock is mz iking the mistake of his life, 
says a writer in Provident Notes. There 
is a difference between some other busi- 


nesscs and writing life insurance, but 
the difference is just this: in the other 
busine ss you were punching some other 
man’s time clock. In life insurance 
you've got to punch your own time 
clock. In the other business someone 


In life insurance you've 
eot to boss yourself, and if you’re not 
at bossing yourself it’s a safe bet 
It’s up to you your- 
self always and all the time, and woe 
to you if you fall down on_ the job. 
Study the men who have made a_per- 
manent success in life insurance and you 
will find they were not only experts in 
eetting themselves up in the morning but 
also experts in driving themselves hi ard 
each working day. They were able to 
give themselves got xl vacations; but be- 
tween vacations they did not fool them- 
selves about the cost of not putting in 
a real day’s work. 


* * ok 


‘DYNAMIC’ QUARTER CLUB MEETS 


The annual meeting of the members of 
the “Dynamic” Quarter Million Club of 
the Detroit Life was held recently on 
board the steamship Octorara, while the 
members were participating in the Dy- 
namic Club convention aboard that 
steamship. It was decided that hereaf- 
ter the period for qualification for mem- 
bership in the club should be from Janu- 
pid 1 to December 31 of each year, in- 

ead of June 1 to June 1 as previously 
cielo. 

It was determined that the president 
of the Dynamic Club should be the mem- 
ber with the largest production of paid 
business to his credit, and the vice-presi- 
dent the member with the second largest 
pean In accordance with this ar- 

rangement Louis E. Norman of Detroit 
was made president and Glen H. Wilson 


else bossed you. 


good 
you won't succeed. 


of Bay City, vice-president. Mr. B. E. 
Hopton, assistant secretary of the De- 
troit Life, was made secretary of the 


- 


In the days gone 

Credo by. few policyholders 

Of read or understood 
Henry Dickens their policies. Al- 


though that may not 

be true today to as great extent, yet a 
large number do not know what they 
have bought, says Henry Dickens, who 
has been associated with the Cincinnati 
agency of the Union Central Life since 
1906, in an article which appears in the 
current issue of the company’s bulletin 
under the caption of “What Agents 
Can Do for Policyholders.” Mr. Dickens 
has this credo for the conscientious 
agent: 

Sell him the policy best suited to his 
needs. 

Endeavor to’ be of service to him at all 
times. 

Review his policies occasionally, so that 
he knows what he has bought. 

Value his friendship. 

Instruct him in all insurance matters. 

Convince him of the necessity of pro- 
tecting all of his liabilities. 

Explain the benefits of 
health test, and all other 
of the Union Central Life. 


the annual 
free services 


* ok Ox 
SALARY ALLOTMENT COVERAGE 
Eleven industries, representing nine 


different activities and located in nine 
different states, have recently arranged 
through The Prudential for the placing 
of salary allotment life insurance on 
the respective employes. The firms in- 
volved are: North Iowa Motor Co., Ma- 
son City, Ila.; United Auto Service, Oak- 
land, Cal.; William Brown (auto busi- 
ness), Celina, O.; Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa.; Bennison & Lane Bakery, 
Janesville, Wis.; Coos Bay Mutual 
Creamery, Marshfield, Ore.; Whole 
Grain Wheat Co., Chicago, Ill.; Dewey 
Pattern Works, Toledo, O.; William E. 
Dee Co. (tile works), Mecca, Ind.; The 
Rockville-Willimantic Lighting Co., Wil- 
limantic, Conn., and F. B. Johnson & 
Co. (drugs), Rushville, Ind. 








Dynamic Club. Each member pledged 
himself to make every effort to get one 
new club member for the following year. 
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BUILDING AGENCY LOYALTY 





P. D. Sleeper, General Agent, Aetna Life 
Insurance, Discusses That Subject 
at Asheville Conference 


Paul D. Sleeper, who took charge of 
the Washington, D. C., Agency of the 
Aetna Life, a year ago, described the 
problems he faced at that time to the 
conference of the company’s general 
agents who held their Fourth Annual 
Session at Asheville, N. C., the early part 
of this week. 


Mr. Sleeper began with an organiza- 
tion of full time men but the agency 
was new and practically all the members 
were unfamiliar with the life insurance 
business. He analyzed the chief prob- 
lem confronting him as one of selling 
himself to the men, of winning their loy- 
alty and friendship, and of assisting them 
to become more efficient, more success- 
ful, and, coupled with this, naturally 
more contented with their work. 


He advocated the value of frequent 
contacts through agency meetings and 
agency dinners, and was of the opinion 
that a general agent should know per- 
sonally and socially the members of his 
staff, also their families. He should be 
in a position to discuss their personal 
problems with them and to aid in every- 
thing that directly or indirectly effects 
their business success. 

“My personal feeling,” said Mr. Sleep- 
er, “is that a general agent should not 
write any personal life insurance. I 
feel that a man cannot be a success 
both as a personal producer and as a 
general agent. I never take credit for 
any business, nor do I split commissions 
or renewals in any manner. All office 
leads are given out by me to some agent 
or to a pair of agents to work jointly. 

“My theme during the time I have been 
in charge of the Washington agencv has 
been ‘Building Agency Loyalty’. This I 
decided was my first and principal job.” 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 





Cc. E. FARMER MADE MANAGER 
C. E, Farmer, for the past two years 
field supervisor fcr the Indianapolis Life, 
has been made general agent for the 
Dayton. O., district, with offices in the 
Third National Bank Building there. 











SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. | 











Address | 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 























“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 


This!”—a novel idea which you 
can use. Do it now! By mail, 
please. 


Canada Life Assurance 
Company, 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 














satisfaction in so doing. 


‘limits 10 to 70. 


34 Nassau Street 








You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities:on both men and women. 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Age 


New York, N. Y. 
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Financing of Agents 
Theme of O. T. Cropper 


GIVES SOME CONCRETE FACTS 








Aetna General Agent Thinks it Proper 
Function of a General Agent; 
Talks at Asheville 





The financing of agents was discussed 
by general agent O. T. Cropper of To- 
peka, Kans., who spoke this week at the 
Fourth Annual Conference of Aetna Life 
General Agents at Asheville, N. C. Mr. 
Cropper said in part: 

“The question of financing agents is a 

very serious one to the general agent and 
even more serious to the _ individual 
agent. I am prone to say that I see 
no reason why the subject cannot be 
discussed in all frankness just as we 
discuss other subjects pertaining to our 
business. As near as I have been able to 
ascertain from careful inquiry and much 
discussion of this subject, general agents 
can be broadly classified into two groups, 
in the matter of financing. Before go- 
ing ahead with this classification it might 
be well to observe that practically all ex- 
perienced general agents will agree that 
there are certain high-grade and desir- 
able men that it is almost impossible to 
bring into the business without some 
system of financing. 
_ “The divisions mentioned above place 
in one class general agents who go ahead 
with this premise and determine’ that 
they will in some way, shape or form, 
and in greater or less degree, risk some 
of their capital in financing new men 
from the outset. All of them will lose 
some money, some of them will lose 
more than they profit, and others, 
through good judgment and good meth- 
>. will lose a little and make a great 
deal. 

“A second group of general agents, 
those who do not go ahead with the 
premise mentioned, will deliberately plan 
to pass up this type or group of men 
who can only be obtained through 
fnancing and will admit in advance that 
they will not get them. However, this 
class of general agents reason that the 
tisk is too great for the reward, that 


they would rather take their capital or - 


such funds as are available, and concen- 
trate it on making successes out of the 
men who can be obtained without ad- 
vances from the outset. 
Tragedy of Agent’s Failure 

“I wonder if we fully realize the trag- 
edy that happens to the individual agent 
in the event of his failure? Few men 
come into our business with sufficient 
cash reserve to sustain them longer than 
afew months. If a man is to take care 
of his own financial problems, he should 
ave a reserve to sustain him for a year. 
€ will sell some business the first year, 


but it will be two full years before his 
mcome will entirely sustain him. This 
should be told to the ‘would-be’ agent 
and if he hasn’t the amount of reserve 
or ry, he should either be discour- 


* the general agent should agree 
to see him through. A salesman going 
out to sell with the thought in his mind 
that if he fails to secure an application 
during the day his grocer will not be 
Paid or his miscellaneous bills will accu- 
mulate, is whipped at the start. The 
Prospect senses his anxiety and does not 
uy. i’ersonally, I think financing of 
agents is a proper function of the gen- 
eral agent. 


‘ Investigating the Applicant 
> The applicant for an agency should 
¢ thoroughly investigated. He and his 
ife must both be sold on the business. 

€ wile must fully realize that an un- 
ertain income is to replace the salary or 
egular income now enjoyed. He must 
»€ made to realize that it is a five or ten 
Sar proposition, not one year. The sell- 
ne of life insurance is not a business of 
uck profits. If I were to define the 


‘ost necessary requirement of a life in- 


trance agent, outside of the fundamen- 
als such 


Would s 


as honesty, work, health, etc., 





ay patience. Be willing to fol- - 














HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


$766,000,000. 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 


RPL MILO 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 





Des Moines, lowa 








low through the first months and years 
to gain the fruits of a later period. 


“While there is no difference in the 
service rendered to agents who have 
gotten beyond the need of financial help 
and who have not, the fact that you 
have a financial investment in a man 
keeps you watching his activities very 
closely. 

“I might mention here a few specific 
cases where financing helped to put a 
man in the business and keep him there: 

“A man who has been with our agency 
for the past eight years needed help dur- 
ing his first few years. He has produced 
over a million dollars in that time; he 
owns his own home, has put two chil- 
dren through college and has two more 
to go. According to our last bulletin, 
this man has. produced an app a ‘week 
for the past 175 weeks. Another has 
produced over two million in five years, 
who could not have existed at first with- 


out financing. He owns his own home 
and is doing well. Another has written 
over $70,000 in four years. He owes $160 
at the bank, which is the balance due on 
his financing. He is now a $200,000 pro- 
ducer. I remember a man of ability that 
because of his inability to meet the 
finance problem was ready to quit. I 
brought him to Topeka and relieved him 
of the worry by help. The first twelve 
months he made $9,500 for himself.” 





F. S. FERN AGENCY MOVES 


The Fred S. Fern agency of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
moved its offices from 1140 Broadway 
to 420 Lexington Avenue, Graybar 
Building, adjacent to the Grand Central 
Terminal. Since the inception of the 
agency on May 1, 1925, the growth has 
been a steady and substantial one which 
necessitated the removal to the present 
offices. 








Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Use Trust Settlements 
To Sell Larger Amounts 


When the insured knows -his ambitions 
for his family cannot be thwarted by their 
own poor judgment, he is encouraged to 


buy more insurance. 


The Connecticut General legal depart- 
ment helps agents work out appropriate 
settlements. On money left with the Com- 
pany it now pays five per cent interest E 
(31% per cent guaranteed). 


For forms of agreement in constant de- 
mand, write Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

















Tells How to Carry On 
Conservation Program 


N. M. DE NEZZO’S ADDRESS 
Aetna Life Man Dissbiste “Not Taken” 
Policies and Other Insurance Waste 
at Asheville, N. C., Conference 





Conservation was the subject discussed 
today by N. M. De Nezzo, of the home 
office life agency department, in an ad- 
dress to the fourth annual General 
Agents Conference of the Aetna Life in 
session this week at Asheville, N. C. 

“Conservation,” Mr. De Nezzo said, “is 
second in importance in the life insur- 
ance business only because it must nec- 
essarily follow the creation of business. 
On first-year business, you, as general 
agents, do not make money. If no ef- 
fort is made to conserve the business 
after the first year, your income is, of 
course, materially affected. Your pros- 
perity depends upon a low-lapse ratio. 

“Term insurance,” Mr. De Nezzo con- 
tinued, “is purchased by two classes of 
individuals. First, by those who recog- 
nize the need of a larger amount of pro- 
tection but whose finances do not en- 
able them to buy ordinary life or other 
forms calling for higher premiums. Sec- 
ond, by those who buy it without any 
clear conception of the nature of the 
contract, nor of the necessity at a later 
date of converting it to a permanent 
form. 

“It is apparent that the lapse ratio 
must be heavy among the second class. 
Nevertheless, the termination ratio on 
term insurance in general is higher than 
it should be. If term insurance is not 
handled properly, or if it is neglected 
after it is placed it is a very poor class 
of business. The agent’s duty is to em- 
phasize that it is only temporary, and 
that he will be around on the anniver- 
sary date to give it his personal atten- 
tion. An effort should be made by each 
agent to convert not less than 40% of 
his term business to a permanent plan. 
These conversions should be made at the 
earliest opportunity rather than at the 
expiration date of the privilege. Poli- 
cies must be written for amounts def- 
initely within the policyholder’s ability to 
pay.” 

“We occasionally find cases where an 
applicant has had six or eight different 
policies within a period of as many 
years. Such cases illustrate two points: 
First, that the applicant is not a good 
risk in that he is not persistent; sec- 
ondly, that he has not received good ser- 
vice or his lapses would not have been 
so frequent. A considerable proportion 
of the terminations are the result of 
substitution of new for old insurance. 

“Not Taken” Policies 

“The ‘Not Taken’ policies constitute 
another waste of life insurance. This is 
even more stupendous than first-year 
lapses. The cost of writing the policy 
is as high as that of lapsed policies. This 
expense, however, is not offset by cash 
payment of the initial premium. Of 
course, the ‘Not Taken’ evil will never 
be entirely eliminated, but it can be min- 
imized by agents making it a practice 
to sell on a cash basis. 

Lapsations 


“Lapses must be prevented in the gen- 
eral agency, not at the home office. 
There is a minor part that we can play, 
but the damage is done before the case 
reaches us. 

“To carry out a successful conservation 
program, two important aspects must be 
given serious consideration. First of 
these is ‘Prevention of Lapses’ and sec- 


ond, ‘Securing Reinstatements’. 


“Too many of our agents labor under 
the false impression that they have fully 
discharged their duty when they deliver 
the policy .and collect the first premium. 
This is indeed a fallacy because the serv- 
ice of life insurance is just then begin- 
ning. The aggressive high-pressure 
agent is often likely to forget this fact 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Ask University Aid 


(Continued from page 1) 


a strictly commission basis, that there 
is no particular money in life insurance 
seliing for the first year, but if he is 
looking ahead for five or ten years or 
for a lifetime, that we should be glad 
to go into the matter of a connection 
with our office with him. We then out- 
line our educational, supervisory and 
prospecting plans for him. The inter- 
view is generally and necessarily short, 
telling that he, the prospective agent, 
should be in a position to handle his own 
personal expenses for at least a six- 
months period. This blunt statement 
stops many of the interviews right there, 
and, unless there is some definite reason 
for going on with the interview, termin- 
ates it. If a man seems worthwhile he 
is passed on by the man who has first 
interviewed him, to one or more of the 
rest of. us, and notes are taken regard- 
ing him and our impression of him. No 
attempt is made to close him on this 
interview, but he is asked to return for 
a second interview. If he does not show 
enough interest to return, we forget him 
unless he seems of a type that is worth 
following up. We then compare the 
notes we have made, and form our opin- 
ions regarding him, and on the second 
interview we try do a real sales job. 


The Quota Board 


“We have a quota board about three 
feet by two, with the name of every 
man appearing on it, a space opposite 
each man’s name for every week in the 
year. In this space is placed a small 
green circular sticker for one application 
submitted during the week, a red sticker 
is placed for two applications and a blue 
for three or more. This encourages 
weekly production, with a continuous 
unbroken line of stickers across the 
board. Each week should represent 2% 
of the agent’s quota for the year, fifty 
weeks making 100%. A flag at the top 
of the board during the current week 
shows where the thumb tack opposite 
each man’s name should be if his busi- 
ness just equals his quota. 

“It is true that we have spent quite 
a little money in Baltimore during the 
short time that we have been there. The 
question is—does it pay? My answer 
is that it does, because I believe a great 
asset for an agency is to have the repu- 
tation among its own men, among the 
life insurance men, among the general 
insurance men and. the public at large 
of being the livest organization in the 
particular community in which it is lo- 
cated. I believe that we have made 
strides in that connection during the 
last year and a half. Men like to be 
with and deal with a going and growing 
concern. Frankly, I do not hesitate to 
show anyone who comes into my office 
or tell anyone with whom I may be 
talking, using a little discretion, of 
course, that business is good, and ‘show- 
ing comparison on a percentage basis on 
our business for the current month com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 
the previous year, and the record for 
this year to date, compared with the 
same record of last year. I believe that 
advertising, properly used, pays.” 

Brainard in the Chair 

The first session of the Asheville con- 
vention was held Monday afternoon with 
president Morgan B. Brainard in the 
chair. The president’s address of wel- 
come was responded to by N. E. Degen 
of Pittsburgh on behalf of the field. 
Vice-President Kendrick A. Luther, head 
of the entire agency department, then 
gave the conference keynote. Mr. 
Luther was followed by S. F. West- 
brook, assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany, who spoke on “Mortgage Loans.” 
The concluding address of the day was 
given by assistant superintendent of 
agencies Richard L. Place, whose sub- 
ject was “Selection of Men.” On Tues- 
day, there was a session in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening, with the 
afternoon left free for recreation. 
General Agent W. R. Harper of Phila- 


delphia, presided at the first session. The 
speakers were Friend L. Wells, formerly 
superintendent of agents at the home of- 
fice and now general agent at Balti- 
more; T. M. Searles, general agent at 
Newark, N. J.; Elmer Abbey, general 
agent at San Antonio, Texas; and Paul 
D. Sleeper, general agent at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Wells spoke on “De- 
veloping Quickly an All-time Organiza- 
tion”; Mr. Searles on “Sales Training 
and Supervision”; Mr. Abbey on “At- 
tracting, Holding and Inspiring Men,” 
and Mr. Sleeper on “Building Agency 
Loyalty.” 


At the evening session W. H. Dallas 
of Hartford, superintendent of agencies, 
presided. Secretary James B. Slimmon 
spoke on “Underwriting,” Dr. E. K. Root, 
medical director of the company, gave an 
address on “Fundamentals of Our Pres- 
ent Medical Underwriting,” assistant 
secretary L. O. Kinne discussed “Policy 
Changes,” Vice-President E. E. Cam- 
mack took “Group Insurance” for his 
subject, while Roland F. Fay, of the 
home office agency department, spoke on 
“Agency Contracts.” An open forum 
followed this session. 

Wednesday was confined to one ses- 
sion, which was in the morning. The 
afternoon was devoted to the annual golf 
tournament at which a general agents’ 
cup given by Vice-President Luther was 
competed for. 

General Agent W. M. Hammond of 
Los Angeles presided at the business 
meeting. The first feature on the pro- 
gram was a sales demonstration given 
by general agents S. T. Whatley of Chi- 
cago and E. W. Baker of Detroit. Gen- 
eral Agent O. T. Cropper of Topeka dis- 
cussed “Financing Agents.” This ad- 
dress was followed by one on “Stimt- 
lating Quality Production,” by E. H. 
Lestock Gregory, general agent at San 
Francisco. N. F. DeNuzzo of the home 
office concluded the session with an ad- 
dress on “Conservation—Its Relationship 
to Progress.” 


Yesterday there was but one session 
which was held in the morning, with 
Mr. Luther presiding. V. D. Burgesser, 
of the home office, discussed “Accident 
and Health Insurance,” with its place in 
a life insurance agency. He was fol- 
lowed by Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies Lester O. Schriver, who is in 
charge of the sales training course, who 
spoke on “Making the Most of Our Op- 
portunities.” Mr. Dallas then reviewed 
the high lights of the conference and 
fr. Luther outlined the company’s 1928 
objectives. 


The afternoon was devoted to sports. 
The convention was brought to a close 
in the evening with a dinner. 





FATHER AND SON AGENCY 


Father and son make the B. W. Lewis 
& Son Travellers agency in Plattsburg, 
N. Y., one of the most successful in 
northern New York State. In 1916 Ben- 
jamin W. Lewis began writing insurance 
for the Travellers. About three years 
ago his son, Benjamin F. Lewis, became 
associated with him. A short time ago 
the son’s health broke down, but he is 
expected to be able to return to business 
shortly. Both men are consistent quali- 
fiers for the various producers’ clubs. 





HOLCOMBE TROPHY JUDGES 


The Holcombe Trophy award will be 
made the coming fall meeting of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference in Chi- 
cago on October 16, 17 and 18. Those 
who will serve as judges for the Hol- 
combe, or Phoenix Mutual, Trophy in- 
clude Gilbert T. Hodges, president of 
the New York Advertising Club; Roger 
B. Hull, managing editor of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home. 
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©, of efficiency in any organization which appeals |< : 
> ° . > 1 
|| to the public, than a clear understanding between [iG g 
|| representatives in the field and Home Office ¢ : 
|| Executives. S U 
RB Sif ; 
<\ In a life insurance company, the Home Office [I$ 5 
2 C L 
5 must know the agent’s problems, if they are [i> n 
|| to be dealt with fairly and effectively. SG : 
e: : _ Weil 2 
5 Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making their S : 
-, field problems understood at the Home Office. Gi § « 
: ai 
e. And this is not strange; for the majority of the |/% ‘ 
= Executive Officers, including the President, IK . 
ii) have had practical experience in field and Branch jj 

i’ vA S) 
‘|| Office work. | “4 
az Ww 
ra So they “talk the same language”— field men : 4 
S and executives alike. And you don’t hear |I€ 

|| Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t get the [If si 
5 agent’s point of view because they have never had it 
|| field experience.” ki 
5 a 
= = t 
e Common experience begets mutual under- |}? ge 
m standing which in turn begets confidence; and _ ||7 d 
Ml] confidence begets strength. ' : 
= Ss ot 
Z There is probably no life insurance company || se 
=| between whose Field and Home Office there | ar 
S| exists a more frank and cordial relationship, due |5|— :: 
5 largely, no doubt, to this 3 r 
S| sympathetic bond of com- oie te 
|| mon experience. CIR wi 
~) Yall lis 
S 2} tic 
rs Al cx 
5 oe oie © 
> id va 
5 , cia ° 
= “Is it any wonder that, meas. | of | 
5 ured by usual standards, =I i 
S Nylic agents are indust- 2 . 
-) rious, persistent, satis- | se 
| fied and happy?” Val! * 
~ es ast New Home Office Building now being Z ( 
ma erected on the site of famous >| n. 
x old Madison Square Garden S | 
= NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - 
S 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK m 
5 DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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National Fund To Aid 
Blind Underwriters 


KELLEY, CLEGG, BERLET TRUSTE 





New Movement Originates in Philadel- 
phia; Text of Appeal Sent to Un- 
derwriters of America 
Life underwriters throughout the 
United States and Canada are being 
asked to make one dollar contributions 
to the National Fund for Co-operation 
With Blind Underwriters. Home offices 
are being asked to give $50. The trus- 
tecs of the fund are Albert B. Kelley, 
former president of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and a 
special agent of the Equitable Life of 
lvew York; Jack (E. J.) Berlet, former 
ranking vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs and 
gcneral agent in Philadelphia for Guar- 
dian Life, and J. W. Clegg, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and special home office 
agent for Penn Mutual. All moneys are 
being sent to the co-trustee, the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, S. E. cor- 
ner Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia, who will directly acknowl- 
edge all contributions. The Pennsylva- 
nia company, which does not underwrite 
life insurance, was incorporated in 1812, 
and is one of the oldest and strongest 
trust companies in America. If you have 
not received a request through the mails 
you may send your contribution to this 
publication or direct to the Pennsylvania 

Company. 

The mail appeal reads as follows: 

To the underwriters of the United 
States and Canada:—A One dollar bill 
will make you a participant in this 
worth-while movement. 

Every man with good red blood in his 
veins admires courage. 

Every life underwriter knows that it 
required courage to enter the profes- 
sion, and sustained courage to stick to 
it when things go badly. 

Every life underwriter who succeeds 
knows that he must keep abreast of the 
times to do so. He much read text- 
books, house organs, magazines, and in 
general keep himself informed. 

Life underwriting offers a field of en- 
deavor and a career for those brave men 
and women who have been either de- 
prived of sight or who were born with- 
out that important faculty but who are 
seli-reliant and ambitious. 

Many have already entered the field 
and a large number of them are suc- 
ceeding in spite of the fact that they 
can only learn the business through 
word of mouth. They have none of the 
tools that we more fortunate ones have 
ready at hand. 

The National Fund for Co-operation 
with Blind Underwriters has been estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing prac- 
tical tools for these courageous people 
—text-books, pamphlets and general lit- 
erature on Life Insurance topics in raised 
type. 

The fund will be held by the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, Inc., 1812, one of the 
oldest and strongest financial institutions 
ot its kind in the country. The trustees 
will have the co-operation of a commit- 
tee of blind underwriters who are suc- 
ceeding in the profession and with 
knowledge of what will be most helpful 
Serving as a guide to the trustees in 
their work. 

To take part in this nation wide move- 
ment all you need do is pin a dollar 














THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 


In a recent letter to the Agency Force, Ethelbert Ide 
Low, President of this Company, said: 








On agency matters address: 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 





“IT am ambitious that this Company shall not only give 
to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance ser- 
vice, but that it shall be a good Company to work for. 
I want it to offer to the men and women associated 
with it the widest scope for the exercise and develop- 
ment of their abilities and the opportunity to go just 


as far as those abilities and their ambition will carry 
them.” 












































PART-TIME IS PASSING 





K. A. Luther, Vice-President of Aetna 
Life, Discusses Brokerage and Other 
Questions at Asheville 


At the Asheville convention of the 
Aetna Life this week Kendrick A. Lu- 
ther, vice-president, said that the day of 
the part-timer is passing. The business 
of life underwriting is becoming more 
standardized each year. 

“It seems to me that our chance of se- 
curing anything like a brokerage busi- 
ness that is worth while is passing,” he 
said. “In the case of surplus line busi- 
ness a company of the size of the Aetna 
Life will get its share anyway.” 

A few years ago only a few compa- 
nies wrote sub-standard, but at the 
present time the writing of such busi- 
ness is common, a large number of com- 
panies being ready to accept it. 

A considerable part of Mr. Luther’s 
talk was devoted to conservation and in 
this connection he declared that conser- 
vation of men was as important as con- 
servation of business. The slogan should 
be eternal watchfulness. He said that 
once a company has a competent agency 
force more underwriting dependence will 
e placed upon it and he thought most 
of the underwriting of the future will be 
done in the field. 





bill to the slip herein and forward today 
in the enclosed envelope to the Pennsvl- 
vania Company. All payments will be 
formally acknowledged. 


ac renenes 


W. S. ALBRITTON MAKES CHANGE 








Elected Vice-President and Made Man- 
ager of Agencies of Southern 
States Life 

Announcement has been made of the 
election of Elmer S. Albritton as vice- 
president of the Southern States Life. 
He also has been appointed manager of 
agencies for the company, effective Oc- 
tober 10. 

Mr. Albritton entered the life insur- 
ance business shortly after receiving his 
degree from the Northwestern University 
in 1907, his first experience being with 
the Texas agency of Orville Thorpe, rep- 
resenting the Kansas City Life, being the 
assistant Texas manager. 

He became associated with the Minne- 
sota Mutual in 1911, as superintendent 
of agencies. In a few years he was 
elected vice-president, a member of the 
board, and later became manager of 
agencies. After eleven years’ association 
with the Minnesota Mutual, Mr. Albrit- 
ton tendered his resignation to accept 
the general agency of that company lo- 
cated at Dallas, Texas, forming a part- 
nership with Sam B. Weems, under the 
firm name of Weems & Albritton. In 
1924 he accepted the appointment of the 


Jefferson Standard as manager of the 
Dallas territory. 


Unique Background 
Of Reichert Agents 


ATTEND DINNER AT WALDORF 





Actors, Managers, Musicians, Song 
Writers, Business People Who Have 
Made Good In Insurance 





The Louis Reichert Agency of the 
Travelers in New York City has been 
making a growth which can be called 
decidedly satisfactory as it stands fifth 
among all the general agencies of the 
Travelers. It hopes to climb higher. The 
agency celebrated an anniversary with a 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria the other 


night and it was an interesting occa- 
sion, not only because of the type of en- 
tertainment but the personalities in the 
agency are out of the ordinary. As 
H. H. Armstrong, superintendent of 
agencies of the company, sat at the head 
table and took a look at the crowd he 
saw men who had made good in many 
walks of life. They have had careers 
as actors, theatrical managers, song 
writers, musicians and a good sprinkling 
of business men. The agent who wrote 
Bud Fisher, the cartoonist, sat near him; 
as did the agents who insured Jack 
Dempsey, the fighter; and “Bill” McGee- 
han, sports editor of the “Herald- 
Tribune” of New York. If he had shut 
his eyes and wandered about tables he 
could have reached out his arms in al- 
most any section of the room and 
touched a million dollar writer. 
A Dynamo 


Max Hancel of this agency, one of the 
town’s dynamos, has a tremendous ac- 
quaintance among agents and brokers 
and he has gathered together under the 
Reichert banner some of the most suc- 
cessful agents in the town. 

The vaudeville acts at the dinner were 
above the ordinary and were directed 
by Leo Edwards, himself a vaudeville 
star and a writer for the Reichert 
agency. 

In opening the speaking program Mr. 
Reichert said that agents who formerly 
sold $1,000 policies now sold $5,000 of in- 
surance. He has been with the Travelers 
more than twenty years. He introduced 
Ben Margolies, a lawyer, who explained 
trust and partnership agreements and 
said that he advised all of his clients 
to take out business insurance or other 
forms needed. “Frequently, I note their 
needs before they do and I insist that 
they have this protection,” he said. 

Mr. Hancel introduced Mitchell May, 
Jr., to the banqueters. He writes many 
large policies and is going to be one of 
the most successful life agents in the 
East. He also introduced the leader of 
the agency, Dan Dody, who paid for 
$1,000,000 his first and the same amount 
his second year with the Travelers and 
will pay for that much this year. The 
Reichert agency is out to do $5,000,000 
from now until December 31. 

Mr. Armstrong was the last speaker. 
He complimented the agency on its 
achievements. 





FORMER GOVERNOR AN AGENT 


Thomas G. McLeod, former governor 
of South Carolina, has entered the ranks 
of life insurance. He has accepted an » 
appointment as executive state agent for 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, with head- 
quarters at Columbia. He was elected 
governor in 1923, serving a term of four 
years. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 


Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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Life Presidents To 
Convene December 8-9 


A. A. WELCH TO BE CHAIRMAN 


Annual Convention Will Be Addressed 
by Notable Speakers; “America’s 
New Economic Frontiers” Keynote 


ment to the impelling force of the fron- 
tier spirit. Pioneers in statecraft devel- 
oped new methods of government, at- 
tracting, by freedom of opportunity, to 
the then sparsely populated land new 
forces to aid in the conquest of its natu- 
ral resources. Pioneers in education 
foresaw the need of universal knowledge 
and established the solid basis of our 
public school system. Industrial pio- 
neers, by substitution of the machine for 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. All previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 

Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 




















ine ce eich, president of the human energy, increased the productive- Pittsfield, Mass. 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has been selected ness of man. Pioneers in business man- | 
as chairman of the twenty-first annual agement, visioning the possibilities of : 
convention of the Association of Life large-scale industrial operations, and | 
Insurance Presidents, which, it has just aided by the frontier Spirit of America’s t 
; aggressive salesmanship, laid the founda- 
been announced, will be held at the 4:6, for our gigantic business develop- fae 1 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Thursday’ ment. f 
and Friday, December 8 and 9. “As we have conquered our geograph- “ a m i 
“America’s New Economic Frontiers: 1! gives 5 aradeesaapdis rons pate Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
; ea eels: new pa ESS; t : 

A Challenge to Business, Education and Cgucation, new frontiers, particularly new an Agency Force of Selected and Trained c 
Government,” is the central theme about economic frontiers, have appeared. Con- Men, has Formed the Character that Explains ct 
which most of the convention’s addresses quest of these new frontiers will require R a it 
will be grouped. The speakers will in- daring, energy and vision at least equal our eputation. t\ 
iads vaarnekntnirorsd Sr ee eee Oe that of our pioneers in the discovery pi 
: ome — snag — : ss oe ed and settlement of our lands.” ‘. a. 
yanking, public utilities, railroads, edu- Invitations are being sent to the execu- tc 
cation and government, who will join tives of all life insurance companies of ew hg an utua l e nsurance 0. al 

ol 


with life insurance executives in various 


the United States and Canada to attend 


the convention. The insurance commis- Boston, Mass. 


discussions under the main theme. ; “ . 
sioners of the various states and prov- W 























The sessions will be presided over by  inces also are being invited. hc 
Archibald A. Welch, president of the - qu 
Phoenix Mutual Life. F 

The Government will be represented N, 
by a United States Senator and two out- PI 
standing figures in the field of insurance ‘ 
supervision. A Canadian speaker of in- . ; 
ternational reputation also will address bu 
the meeting. University presidents from th 
the two coasts will attend and — a 
the challenge of the new educationa * - : 
frontiers. var as Goodwill Builders for be 

The new frontiers of business will be A 
discussed by a banker of national repu- : 4 © Be 
tation who is a present-day pioneer in 1SSOur1 tate 1 eC of 
cur great Northwest; by the president W 
of a large railroad system; by a leader M: 


in the widely expanding utility field and 
by representative life insurance execu- 
tives. 


Scheduled to appear in newspapers rn 
setae in oaks cree enti during last four months of 1927 i 


tion, Manager George T. Wight of the rs 
Association says: the 


“The conquest of frontiers is still a = 
dominating and fascinating activity in r 
America. Remarkable as has been our ' : " Si “ale °1199 lio 
apn cepponenics, ir ae 7 biggest word in business today is “Goodwill” and c 
achievements are presented daily. To : . : Thee . 55 ie 39 | 
visualize the scope of coming opportuni- the biggest force in business to-day 1S Public Opinion e hol 
ties, and to discuss the relation of life : i ? eas 2 
insurance to them, will be the purpose |] (Goodwill is the essence of favorable public opinion : 
of the twenty-first annual convention of ° i 


the association. ; bel 
“Historians credit American achieve- € 








The Missouri State Life has just scheduled In a series of quarter-page advertisements 


New York Licenses amperes rage | 
rr ES Sh SAN RON SF a program of “localized” National News running bi-weekly in a selected list of news- ee 
have been issued in Albany: paper Advertising to further aid in augment- papers in some sixty odd cities, the Company on 


Isadore A. Levy, 247 Wadsworth Av- 
enue, New York City. 

William H. Schulte, 420 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York City, Industrial Agency, 
Inc. : 

Clarence A. Edwards, Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., 39 Railroad Avenue, Free- 
port, N. Y., George A. Kuhirt, Vice- 
President. 

Frank Waine Johnson, 1 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


will broadcast more than 50 million indi- 
vidual messages during the last four months 
of 1927. 


ing nation-wide goodwill for its name, its 
policies and its representatives. The Com- 
pany is proud of its past record of achieve- 
ment, proud of its standing as a great, grow- 
ing Company, 19th among the leading life 
insurance companies of the country. It pro- 
poses to broadcast this story of success to a 





This is just one of the ways in which the 
Missouri State Life is helping its men in the 
field to sell more Missouri State Life 





Peder R. Sorensen, 475 60th St., Brook- nation-wide public. insurance. 
lyn, N. Y. 
Joseph Y. Tseu, 36 Mott St., Buffalo, 
N; YY: 
: A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 


MADE AGENCY MANAGER 


Herbert E. Phenicie has been appoint- 
ed agency manager for the Equitable 
Life of Iowa at Huntington, W. Va. In 
1923 Mr. Phenicie entered the life insur- 
ance business as a salesman for the 
Equitable Life of New York. His prog- 
ress was rapid and in 1924 he was ap- 
pointed manager for the same company 
in New Mexico. In 1926 he accepted a 
position as agency manager in the home 
office agency of the Cedar. Rapids Life. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


-M. E. SINGLETON, President Home Office, St. Louis 
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Columbian Nationai 
Has Silver Jubilee 


HOLD THREE DAY CELEBRATION 


Pres. Childs and V.-P. Sears Among the 
Speakers at Banquet; Company 
Has 65,000 Policyholders 





The Columbian National Life cele- 
brated its silver jubilee at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Mass., from Septem- 
ber 11 to 14, inclusive. It was just 
twenty-five years ago, September 11, 
1902, that the company opened its doors 
for the transaction of business of life 
insurance. 

In connection with the silver jubilee 
celebration the company held a business 
conference for its field force and had 
in attendance 150 representatives from 
twenty-seven states in which the com- 
pany is operating. The hours from 9 
a.m. to 1 p. m. each day were devoted 
to business sessions’ and the afternoons 
and evenings were given over to vari- 
ous amusements. 

The conference closed with a banquet 
which was attended by the ‘field and 
home office staff. Speakers at the ban- 
quet were President Childs; First Vice- 
President and Comptroller Sears and the 
following general agents. Alfred C, 
Newell of Atlanta; Frank D. Lombar of 
Philadelphia; George L. Dyer of St. 
Louis and J. W. Haughey of Topeka. 

Important papers were read at the 
business sessions by various members of 
the agency force. Among those taking 
an active part in the proceedings may 
be mentioned C. R. Harper of New 
York; Wesley & Reid of Pittsburgh; 
Arnold Harmelin of New York; E. J. 
Becker of Baltimore; S. L. Calechman 
of New Haven; Merle J. Brown of 
Waterloo; Donald A. Johnston; Carl D. 
Mapes of Detroit and Adam S. Wagner. 

The guests were received and enter- 
tained by President Childs, First Vice- 
President Sears and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary Brown, assisted by 
the other officers. 

At the end of its twenty-fifth year 
the company has about $210,000,000 of 
paid business in force. Its annual pre- 
mium is running at the rate of six mil- 
lions a year, while its total income is 
on a basis of about $8,500,000 per annum. 
The company now has over 65,000 policy- 
holders. Its capital stands as $2,000,000, 
and its assets have reached $35,000,000. 
Its surplus to policyholders stands at 


B $3,350,000 which places the company in 


the front ranks as to security standing 
behind its policy contracts. 





JOINS AETNA LIFE 
Joseph Olhausen, formerly associated 
with the Hamilton Trust Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has joined the Aetna (life) 
forces in the Quaker City under the su- 


# pervision of W. R. Harper, general agent. 
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176 Montague Street . 








CAEL 
(SRAHAM TO AETNA-IZE 


Triangle 7560 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. Brooklyn, N. Y 

















serve New York City brokers. 


disappointed. 


123 William St., New York 





Goodbye Summer! Hello Fall! 


Summer’s hard grind for business is over and the 
approach of Fall finds us keyed up to the highest notch to 


If you haven’t already had a taste of Fenster-Fleishman 
co-operation, don’t put it off any longer. Phone Beekman 2140 
for assistance on your next surplus case and you won’t be 


FENSTER-FLEISHMAN AGENCY . 


Lester J. Saul, General Manager 
General Agents—Life Department 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Beekman 2140-4 








$11,000,000 IN 7 WEEKS 

Eleven million dollars was written in 
seven weeks by the W. W. Klingman St. 
Paul, Minn., agency of the Equitable 
Society. As a prelude to a business con- 
ference at Christmas Lake, Minn., $9,- 
000,000 was written in the qualification 
period of six weeks. A five-day drive 
immediately following netted $2,000,000, 
written in honor of Vice-President 
Stevenson. 





¢ 

LEADS PERSONAL PRODUCERS 
J. D. Wainwright of the New York 
City agency of the Equitable of Iowa, 
led all agents of the company during 
August with a paid-for total of $200,000. 
Over $150,000 of this business was se- 
cured from old policyholders, which made 
Mr. Wainwright also the leader in busi- 
ness from old policyholders. 


U. S. LIFE’S PROGRESS 

Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life, reports continuous growth 
for that company this year. In a state- 
ment to agents he said the paid-for busi- 
ness this year to September 1 was $3,- 
567,493. For the same period last year 
it was $2,568,641. The company has 
about $31,000,000 of insurance in force. 





SPEAKS AT DENVER 

Charles A. Tushingham, educational 
supervisor of the Provident Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, returning from a sales con- 
vention in Colorado Springs, stopped in 
Denver and on September 10 addressed 
the Colorado Association of Life Under- 
writers at a banquet. 


N. J. Life Companies 
Are Given Tax Cuts 


WORD “SURPLUS” IS DEFINED 





Discovery of Flaw in Insurance Statute 
Will Save State Organizations $30,000 
im Taxation 
Under a decision given by Attorney- 
General Katzenbach of New Jersey, life 
insurance companies incorporated in 
New Jersey will be required to pay about 
$30,000 less in taxes this year than under 
the method of computation followed in. 

former years. 

The question of taxation hinged upon 
the legal definition of the word “sur- 
plus” as used in the tax act of 1884 and 
subsequent amendments. The act im- 
poses a tax of 1% on the surplus of 
domestic life insurance companies. In 
making returns to the State Tax Board, 
the Banking and Insurance department 
has for many years included capital 
stock as surplus and the tax has been 
levied accordingly. 

Last year The Prudential protested 
against the basis of the levy, contend- 
ing it was improper to include capital 
as surplus. Subsequently a similar pro- 
test was made by Harry H. Pace, presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Life, a com- 
pany operated by colored people. 

Mr. Katzenbach advised the Banking 
and Insurance department that under 
judicial decisions in the state surplus is 
the amount of remaining assets over and 
above liabilities, including capital stock. 
Therefore, he added, capital stock should 
not be taken as forming a part of the 
taxable surplus. 

$3,000,000 Eliminated 

This ruling eliminates $3,000,000 of 
capital stock from taxation, with the re- 
sultant decrease of $30,000 in taxes from 
that source. 

The Prudential with a capital stock of 
$2,000,000 benefits to the extent of $20,- 
000 a year in taxes. The Colonial Life 
with a capital of $900,000 obtains a re- 
duction of $9,000. The Northeastern 
Life with a capital of $100,000 benefits 
to the extent of $1,000. 

Notwithstanding the decrease in taxa- 
tion from this particular source the total 
taxes to be paid by domestic life in- 
surance companies this year is $1,664,157, 
en increase of $149,667 over last year. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL PROMOTES 

Charles E. West was elected assistant 
actuary of the Provident Mutual Life at 
a meeting of the company board this 
week. William E. Creery was elected 
assistant manager of the actuarial de- 
partment. 


BECOMES LIFE AGENT 
Karl Keefer, state agent of the Star 
Insurance Co., with headquarters in 
Rochester, N. Y., has resigned to become 
assistant general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit at Rochester. 

















The Professional Disability Provision 


Another one of the fourteen progressive changes in Lincoln National 
Life contracts inaugurated on September 15 is the Professional Disability 


Provision. 


why it pays to 


This new disability clause is especially for professional men such as 
physicians, surgeons, lawyers, dentists and executives of large organizations. 

It provides for the payment of Income Disability when the insured is 
Prevented from performing his customary duties. 

This provision for another definite insurance need is another reason 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





Pennsylvania 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical 
plan by which the Home Office, through an 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 


development of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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Three Deaths Cost 
Newspaper $150,000 


ON FREE COUPON INSURANCE 





Eagle, Star & British Dominions Handle 
London “Daily Mail” Policies; $100,- 
000 Paid on Man and Wife 





At least £30,000 ($150,000) is being paid 
by the London “Daily Mail” free coupon 
insurance as a sequel to a train wreck 


at Sevenoaks, Kent, England, in which 
thirteen people lost their lives. 
In respect to a registered London 


reader and his wife, £20,000 is being paid, 
the couple having been killed while trav- 
elling together. A £10,000 claim on the 
death of a second registered reader—an- 
other London woman—has also been ad- 
mitted. 

This creates a new record in newspaper 
insurance. Never before has such a large 
amount been paid anywhere under any 
system of free insurance. In the case 
of F. Haisell and wife, one signature was 
worth £20,000, since under the “Daily 
Mail” scheme both husband and wife 
are insured when either signs the forms. 
The paper ascertained and admitted the 
validity of the claim before application 
for the benefit had been made by any 
relative of the deceased. 

With these claims now admitted, 
“Daily Mail” will have paid to am 
or their relatives under its coupon 
scheme £803,832 ($4,019,160). Of this im- 
mense total $330,000 has been paid on 
death claims alone, Last year the paper 
paid more than £100,000 in these bene- 
fits, including three claims of £3,500 each 
on deaths in railway accidents. In April 
of this year the benefit offered in the 
case of persons killed in railway acci- 
dents was advanced from £3,500 to 
£10,000. 

The “Daily Express,” 
ilar coupon scheme, has also admitted 
a £10,000 claim. After the accident the 
paper could not trace the names of any 
of the killed or injured on its files. As 
identification proceeded, however, the 
name of one of the victims was given 
as Miss Eldridge of Folkestone. Fur- 
ther research revealed the fact that Miss 
Eldridge’s address before going to Folke- 
stone was Finchley, London. Reference 
to the files showed that this was the 
address of a registered reader. 

The “Daily Mail” coupon scheme is 
underwritten by the Eagle, Star & Brit- 
ish Dominions, and that of the “Daily 
Express” by the General Fire, Life & 


Accident. 


which has a sim- 





DEATH OF J. A. FERGUSON 


John Albert Ferguson, better known 
to the younger Wenverites as an owner 
and builder of several large office build- 
ings in Denver, Colo., but who is known 
te the insurance world as a general agent 
for the New York Life, in Iowa, died at 
his home in Orange Park, Florida, Sep- 
tember 4. 

Mr. Ferguson was born at Charles 
City, Iowa, in 1861, and at the age of 
eighteen he graduated from high school. 
After taking business courses, he entered 
the insurance field, leaving the New 
York Life to become general agent for 
the Equitable Life and later returning to 
the New York Life as general agent at 
Milwaukee. He retired from the insur- 
ance business when thirty-four years of 
age. A very rich man at the time of 
his death, his fortune was started early 
with his success as a writer of insurance. 
When his health broke down he devoted 
his time to real estate, in which business 
he was also successful. In 1923 he sold 
most of his Denver holdings and moved 
to Florida. Surviving him are his widow, 
two daughters and one son. 





The Missouri State Life has set aside 
October as policyholders’ month. A let- 
ter from President Singleton has been 
mailed to each eligible policyholder en- 
closing a leaflet, “A Story of Achieve- 
ment,” a concise story of the company’s 
development. 














THE NEW WAY 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 


Telephone: Chickering 2383-8 














DISCUSSES SALES TRAINING 





T. M. Searles, Newark General Agent, 
Aetna Life, Gives Fine Talk 
at Asheville 


“Sales Training and Supervision” was 
the subject of an address given this week 
at the Fourth Annual Conference of 
General Agents of the Aetna Life, at 
Asheville, N. C., by T. Mount Searles, 
general agent at Newark. 

“In the discussion of ‘Sales Training 
and Supervision,’” said Mr. Searles, “I 
am going to assume that every intelli- 
gent, progressive general agent realizes 
not only the value of training and super- 
vision of field men, but acknowledges 
also the vital necessity of both training 
and supervision. 

“The first thing to do with a new 
salesman is to obtain his confidence. 
That is not accomplished by asking for 
it. It is accomplished by personal con- 
tact, by understanding, and by a willing- 
ness t@® support the salesman in the 
things he does that are right, and to cor- 
rect him in the things he does that are 
wrong. We try to have every man in 
cur organization purchase insurance on 
his own life up to the limit of his ability 
to pay for it. This increases his confi- 
dence in the business and enables him to 
engender confidence in the prospect. 

“It has been said by an eminent au- 
thority that the insurance agent is made 
or broken in the first three minutes of 
the interview. If he can’t inspire confi- 
dence he is beaten before he starts, and 
nothing destroys confidence more quick- 
ly than an incompetent agent.” 

Mr. Searles here explained that his 
training at the beginning is divided into 
two sections, one for beginners and one 
for men with from three to six months’ 
experience. These classes go in for prac- 
tical discussions of actual cases, study- 
ing and talking over each phase and de- 
veloping it through short discussions. 
The class then votes as to the best so- 
lution. 


AN UNUSUAL RECORD 





Policyholder of the Connecticut Mutual 
Paid His Premiums on Due Date 
50 Years 

Harry Gray, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, says it is most 
unusual for any man to pay the’ pre- 
mium on his policy for fifty years con- 
tinuously on the due date. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened in the case 
of one of his policyholders. This man 
had paid continuously for fifty years 
without even using the thirty days grace 
which is allowed by insurance companies. 
A month or more ago, for the first time, 
he failed to pay his premium on the due 
date and it was necessary for the agency 
to notify him. He immediately replied, 
enclosing a check and stating that it was 
the first time he had failed to pay at the 
proper time. He said he could not under- 
stand how he had overlooked it. 

Mr. Gray, upon receipt of the letter, 
wrote to President James Lee Loomis 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life telling 
him of the man’s record. President 
Loomis wrote to the policyholder and 
congratulated him upon his fine record. 





EXTEND ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


The advertising program of the Prov- 
ident Mutual was recently enlarged by 
the company contracting for six inser- 
tions of two columns each in the mag- 
azine “Success” and “Time,” a weekly 
publication. This new advertising step 
is in addition to the regular publicity 
now running in the “American Maga- 
zine” and “Literary Digest.” The Oc- 
tober issue of “Success” contains an in- 
teresting article on endowment insur- 
once, entitled “How I Plan to Retire 
at ” 





CLUB HAS 329 MEMBERS 
The Leaders’ Club of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life shows a total membership 
this year of 329, a gain of 64. 





reputation. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 


There is no better company 














Insurance Returns on 
34 So. African Firms 


MANY DISCONTINUED POLICIES 





London “Times” Summary Shows Six 
Companies Issued New Policies in 
1926 Executing £1,000,000 





London, Sept. 9.—The London “Times” 
publishes some interesting facts in con- 
nection with the life assurance business 
in South Africa. It says: 

In the summaries of returns of insur- 
ance prepared in accordance with the In- 
surance Act, 1923, of the Union, which 
are just issued, the figures are given for 
thirty-four companies transacting life as- 
surance in South Africa. The returns 
are those deposited with the Treasury 
during the year ended December 31 last, 
and so most of the figures relate to the 
business transacted in 1925. Six of the 
offices issued new policies during the 
twelve months for assurances exceed- 
ing in sums assured £1,000,000, and their 
figures are shown below. ‘The total sums 
i.ssured by the offices at the end of the 
year are especially important because a 
teature of life assurance in South Africa 
seems to be the large number of policies 
discontinued each year, which is, no 
doubt, due to fluctuations in the state of 
industry. Many offices with headquar- 
ters in this country do life business in 
South Africa, although on a compara- 
tively small scale. It will be seen that 
of six offices which transacted the larg- 
est volume of business, four have their 
headquarters in South Africa, one in 
Australia, and one in this country. 
New policies _ Policies in force 
issued in year. at end of year. 
5,852 2,820,914 31,663 12,771,555 


Office 
African Life . 
National Mutual 

of Australasia.2,317 1,095,075 18,976 7,810,527 
Norwich Union 


SEIS Mates ccs 1,726 1,187, 139 13,454 8,190,841 
South African 
Mutual... 6<: 9,451 4,823,779 95,123 45,010,848 


Southern Life .3,599 1,549,341 27,510 11,373,998 
Suid-Afrikaanse 


Nasionale -2,658 1,106,669 10,257 3,490,208 

By far the greatest volume of new 
business transacted during the twelve 
months and the total assurances in force 
are those of the South African Mutual 
Life Assurance Society. Although this 
is one of the largest mutual societies in 
the Empire, and is very successfully 
conducted, it has not, like many other 
oversea offices, established quarters in 
Great Britain. 





EQUITABLE LIFE CHANGES 

Two changes in the managerships of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society at 
Chicago have been made necessary by 
the decision of V. C. Curtis, dean of the 
company’s managers there, to move to 
the Pacific coast. H. E. Kerber, assist- 
ant manager of the L. H. Kellogg 
agency, has been placed in charge of the 
Curtis organization. The balance of the 
agency has been placed in charge of 
W. H. Bender, Jr. 


De Nezzo Address 


(Continued from page 7) 

in his zeal for new business. Agents 
should be impressed with the fact that 
renewal commissions are paid to them 
for servicing old business; that it is ‘heit 
obligation to look after old business t0 
see that it is renewed and reinsiate 
when lapses unavoidably occur. It is a 
mistaken idea that an agent is entitled 
to a commission for every service ret 
dered a policy holder. 

“The future of the institution of it 
surance depends upon the maintenance 
of a clientele of fully satisfied policy 
holders, and upon that same structure 
depends the future of general agents af 
agents who have “chosen insurance 4 
their career. ‘Stability and permanent 
success in the insurance business can 
secured only through conservation. Let 
us keep what we've got.” 
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Penna. License Rules 
Highly Commended 


AGENCY HEAD GIVES VIEWS 


Regulations Drafted by Commissioner 
Taggart Governing Life Underwriters 
Far-Reaching in Scope 


By EDWARD A. WOODS 


One of the most important epochs in 
the history of the advancement of life 
underwriting has just been entered in the 
draft and publication of the new rules 
and regulations of Col. M. H. Taggart, 
Insurance Commissioner, for licensing in- 
surance agents of this state. Every 
thoughtful citizen, policyholder and in- 
surance man will welcome these innova- 
tions which have as their objective the 
raising of the insurance profession to the 
standing that it deserves. 

Too long has insurance been consid- 
ered a casual business that anyone might 
enter with little or no preparation and 
be granted a license from the common- 
wealth, which, in effect has been little 
better than a peddler’s certificate and 
carried little more weight. 

Insurance is an institution that touches 
the most fundamental factors of modern 
civilization. It vitally affects man’s most 
dominant instincts; the protection and 
shelter of his family after his death, pro- 
tection against accident and _ sickness, 
the education of children and the assur- 
ance of an income for himself in the 
case of disabling catastrophe or old age. 

The doctor who cares for our bodily 
ills spends ten to twelve years prepar- 
ing himself for his work; the lawyer at 
least eight years, and more often ten, 
to learn how to settle our estates and 
proceed legally to settle our petty squab- 
bles. Even the plumber and the electri- 





cian must spend a period of probationary - 


training before they are allowed to prac- 
tice their trade or be admitted to their 
trade unions. The salesman who sells 
cash registers or brushes receives many 
weeks of training. In the case of in- 
surance agents, however, all that seems 
necessary in many states is for an ap- 
plicant to express a desire to enter the 
business, fill out an application for a 
state license, and immediately receive it 
without much or any investigation on the 
part of the state, then be furnished a 
tate-book by his company and start to 
write business. It is a paradox that the 
most scientific of all businesses has se- 
lected its agents in the most unscientific 
manner possible so that it is a tribute 
to the American public that they should 
spend $6,000,000,000 annually for a com- 
modity soa poorly presented. 
Well Worked Out Plan 


For many years Pennsylvania has stood in 
the front rank of the states in endeavoring 


to eliminate at least the worst applicants for 
license 5 


and the form of procedure _hereto- 
fore in use has been a model which other 
States had done well to follow. The present 


Procedure takes the best features and experi- 
ence of the Advisory Board system, inaugurated 
by former Insurance Commissioner Donaldson, 
Seeks to eliminate its shortcomings and ma- 
terially strengthen it in a carefully thought 
out and worked out plan. The new rules 
and procedure outlined by the new commissioner 
are so far-reaching, if religiously carried out, 
that they surpass even our former provisions. 
. tor those who have no occasion to go deeply 
into the matter, the new procedure is briefly 
Summarized: An applicant for a license to 
sell life insurance, for example, first fills out 
under oath a very searching questionnaire, 
phich, if answered fully, thoughtfully and truth- 
ully, cannot help but impress the seriousness 
i his step upon him. The information, in ad- 
eg to covering the usual items of date of 
irth, place, education, and so forth, asks for 
a@ past record of occupation and business suc- 
cess or failure. The application must then be 
endorsed by the company with whom he has 
pt Scarves to contract, or one of its duly 
uthorized representatives. Although this en- 
por anot ae was furnished on the old form of 
the atom there are a number of statements 
mak the company or representative must now 
yale did not have to be made before 
endorc =, Places more of a burden upon the 
tive "The? select a higher type of representa- 
agree: © company agency representative must 
“— jaye, read the answers of the applicant 
ed herein. I have made diligent inquiry 





and investigation, and believe they are true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, and on 
behalf of my company I hereby endorse him 
as an individual of good business standing and 
one who is worthy of license, and hereby re- 
quest that license be granted under the rules, 
regulations and procedure of your department. 

“On behalf of my company, I agree that: 

“(a) Instructions covering the subject of 
rates and values, also the various types of 
policies and their provisions and the law gov- 
erning insurance, will be given applicant for 
a license and that he shall have a reasonable 
understanding of same before being permitted 
to transact the business for which the license 
is requested, preliminary instructions having al- 
ready been given him. ‘ 

“(b) At all times this company will exercise 
its customary supervision and make inspection, 
when needed, of any or all risks written by 
this applicant to the end that the insurance 
interests of the public will ‘be properly pro- 
tected. : 

“(c) At termination of services of applicant 
for whom this license is requested, to forward 
to and upon forms furnished by the Insurance 
Department a full statement as to the circum- 
stances causing such. termination.” 

Must Notify Commissioner 

One of the great advances is the fact that 
companies are hereafter required to notify the 
Insurance Commissioner of termination of con- 
tracts and the cause, of which a record is 
kept, making it difficult for an unworthy agent 
discharged for good cause by one company to 
re-enter another and continue to injure life 
insurance. The applicant is also asked for a 
es caasa list of all the companies he has worked 
or. 

One of the most important additions to the 
application has been that five reputable and re- 
sponsible citizens are required to read the an- 
swer upon the application at length and en- 
dorse the applicant in writing on the applica- 
tion. Heretofore the application had to be ac- 
companied by five letters of recommendation 
bearing on the applicant’s good repute, written 
by reputable and responsible citizens. ow- 
ever, they did not,see the application nor 
any of the information contained therein. The 
new form encourages a higher degree of truth- 
fulness on the part of the applicant and further 
impresses him and his references with the 
seriousness of his step, at the same time his 
intention of going into the business. One is 
more apt to give a general letter of recom- 
mendation of an applicant than he is to sign 
a document setting forth specific facts such as 
the present application form contains. Thus, 
recommendations should count for more than 
they have in the past. 

The genera! qualifications of an applicant are 
best outlined in paragraph two of the cm- 
missioner’s letter on the back of the applica- 
tion: 

“An applicant must be at least twenty-one 
years of age; reasonably familiar with the pro- 
visions of the insurance law of this common- 
wealth and of the character of contract he an- 
ticipates selling; of good business reputation, 
and not a cashier, officer or employe of a state 
or federal bank. and in the case of a corpora- 
tion, such applicant must be authorized by the 
provisions of its charter to engage in the busi- 
ness of insurance. The department has not for 
years and does not now look with favor upon 
the licensing of other than citizens.” 

Upon receipt of application, the Insurance 
Department examines the same and if in proper 
form and. sufficient detail. the applicant is noti- 
fied to appear for examination. An applicant 
may qualify to sell any one of three branches 
of insurance: life, including accident and health: 
fire and marine, and affiliated: casualty, and all 
its branches; or any or all classes. An appli- 
cant can be examined in onlv one branch in 
a day. Examinations are held once a month, 
on the first Saturday, and for purposes of con- 
venience the state has been divided into eight 
districts in which examinations might be taken 
under a supervisor. 

When a class of applicants has assembled 
at the district meeting place, the supervisor in 
charge breaks the seal of the examination anes- 
tions for that day, and gives them to the class 
who must answer the questions and return the 
papers to him at the end of the hour and a 
half examination. If anvone fails to complete 
the examination, he is deemed to have failed 
and has three months in which to take an- 
other examination without furnishing a new ap- 
plication. The examination papers from all 
eight districts are then sent in to the Insurance 
Department and rated by one person, thereby 
insuring uniformity of grading and preventing 
chances of favoritism. 

System Is Simple 

The system is simple, eminently fair to the 
applicant and furnishes the Insurance Denart- 
ment with the necessary facts it should have 
before granting a license to anyone to place 
insurance among ‘the public. It seems entirely 
sane and reasonable that every applicant should 


be familiar with the fundamental facts and con- 
ditions of the commodity he intends to sall 
and even though the questions on the exam- 
ination prove embarrassing to many applicants 
and a higher proportion of them fail to pass, 
it should have the effect of causing insurance 
companies to better select and train their agents 
before having them submit an application for 
a license. 

For many years the untrained underwriter 
has brought much criticism on himself, the 
company he represented and the important in- 
stitution of insurance. Since so many com- 
panies have been lax in attempting to remedy 
the situation, it has been natural that at some 
time the state would show the way. Com- 
panies and general agents have only themselves 
to blame that the state has undertaken to cor- 
rect a long standing and glaring evil. In his 
letter of announcement and instruction, the com- 
missioner sounds both a note of advice and 
warning that not only must a prospective ap- 
plicant appreciate the ethics of the profession, 
but he must also live up to them, with the 
penalty of having his license revoked if he 
fails to do so. His injunction is well worth 
quoting and should give joy to those who wish 
to see underwriting a profession in fact. 

“An applicant for a license to sell insurance 
must appreciate the ethics of his intended pro- 
fession, and will be expected to measure up 
to a full standard of integrity, honesty and 
fair dealing, not alone to the company he rep- 
resents, but to the public he deals with, and 
any breach of this trust or standard will be 
deemed cause for the revocation of his license. 
This warning is given not that it is anticipated 
it will be necessary for the Insurance Commis- 
sioner to apply drastic measures, but as a fair 
notice to those licensed by the department that 
the trust imposed by the state. 
department, is not to be taken lightly without 
thought that violations of the law or the prin- 
ciples of fair dealing will be overlooked. By 
reason of the character of the contract sold and 
in many cases the confidence the company must 
impose in its agents, a strict adherence by 
agents must be expected, to the end that the 
business may grow in the public’s confidence 
and attain and maintain the dignified position 
in the business world it has a right to occupy 
by reason of its incalculable importance and 
benefit to business and humanity.” 

The cost of insurance is vitally affected by 
the cost of its distribution and when this is 
done through the medium of a large class of 
untrained, inefficient salesmen who have a high 
labor turnover, the cost of insurance must be 
proportionately high. In the field of life in- 
surance alone it is estimated that approximately 
100,000 persons annually try the business and 
fail, generally within six months. The cost of 
securing these agents varies from $100 to $509 
each, so _ that the waste involved in annual 
turnover is tremendous. Some companies have 
been too intent upon getting business at any 
cost to exercise even ordinary precaution for 
their own interests. 

The entire theme of the new rules and regu- 
lations is summed up in the commissioner’s 
magnificent closing paragraph, when he says: 

“Tt is considered the day has passed when 
the company hands the agent a rate book or 
supplies and turns him loose to make trouble 
for himself, the company, the public and this 
department. No other life work is so serious 
and far-reaching importance is thus undertaken, 
and insurance can no longer pay the price for 
such type of agents, and the cost of the turn- 
over resulting from ill prepared agents quitting 
either in disgust or disgrace. Such agents cost 
money, and the cost is reflected in the insur- 
ance rate, which must be kept as low and rea- 
sonable as possible.” 

In operation, some phases of the new pro- 
cedure may prove to need modification and it 
is possible to point out some difficulties to be 
overcome, and some cases where hardship or 
loss may result, compared with the old, rubber 
stamp type of quickly licensing almost anyone 
certified to by any company. On the whole, 
however, the advantages of the new system are 
so obvious and so great to the insuring public 
and the entire insurance institution that it 
should be heartily welcomed, leaving its de- 
fects to be corrected as they become apparent. 

Every friend of sound insurance practice will 
highly commend Insurance Commissioner Tag- 
gart for his courageous step and the adminis- 
tration which has endorsed and made possible 
this greatly needed reform. 





LEADS EQUITABLE OF IOWA 

Hoey, Ellison & Wendt, Inc. agency 
of New York City led all agencies of the 
company with a paid-for production of 
$5531,500 during August. The other 
leading agencies for the month were: 
G. U. Silzer, Sioux City; H. S. Sutphen, 
Pittsburgh; H. A. Hedges, Kansas City, 
Mo., and R. H. Sheldon, Los Angeles. 








-FIRM as the 


RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,” whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Health Conditions 
Improved During July 


DIPHTHERIA MORTALITY LOWER 





Violent Death Record Higher, Says 
Writer in Statistical Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life 


July, with a death rate of 7.8 per 1,000 
among approximately eighteen millions 
of the American and Canadian industrial 
population, was the seventh successive 
month of 1927 to register improved health 
conditions over the corresponding month 
of 1926, says a writer in the current issue 
of the Statistical Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life. 

The above death rate may be compared 
with 8.4 for July of last year. The de- 
cline amounted to 7.1%. The usual sea- 
sonal drop from the death rate of the 
preceding month was observed, states the 
writer. 

Among other things the writer says 
is that “the diseases which show a higher 
death rate than recorded in July, 1926, 
are typhoid fever, diphtheria, diabetes 
and respiratory conditions other than 
pneumonia. The increased mortality 
from typhoid is due, in large part, as in 
preceding months, to deaths occurring in 
the Province of Quebec. 

“More than one-third of the seventy- 
nine deaths from typhoid during July 
were reported from that province. Diph- 
theria, as in every month of 1927, regis- 
tered a higher death rate than in the 
corresponding month of last year. 

Diphtheria Mortality Lower 

“The diphtheria situation, by and 
large, is excellent in the United States 
and Canada, and the mortality is lower 
than in any prior year save 1926. This 
year bids fair to mark a check in the 
improvement that has been observed co- 
incident with the increasing use of toxin- 
antitoxin immunization. 

“The reduction in the diphtheria death 
rate,” continues the writer, “has been so 
marked during recent years that it was 
almost inevitable that a time would come 
when either a retardation in the velocity 
of the drop would be observed or a new 
minimum would be registered, over which 
further improvement might not be re- 
corded for some time. Such a check oc- 
curred last year with tuberculosis; but 
this has been followed, in 1927, by a more 
pronounced drop than ever. The in- 
crease for diabetes in July was small and 
of little significance. 

“One of the most gratifying items in 
the health record for the month is the 
remarkably low death rate for diarrheal 
complaints, 24.5 per 100,000. This is by 
far the lowest figure registered for these 
diseases since the company began to in- 
sure infants, among whom the great ma- 
jority of the deaths from these causes 
occur.” 

In commenting upon violent deaths 
the writer states that the month’s rec- 
ord for deaths by violence, however, 
compares unfavorably with that for July 
of last year. Suicides, accidents and au- 
tomobile fatalities were all more numer- 
ous; the homicide death rate showed a 
small decline. 





BUREAU PREPARES DATA 


Members of the staff of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau are en- 
gaged in preparing material which they 
will present at the Bureau’s School for 
Managers to be held at Memphis the 
week of the National Convention. The 
school will be held on October 10, 11 and 
12, giving managers, general agents and 
supervisors an opportunity to spend 
profitably the entire week at Memphis. 

During the five sessions several prac- 
tical ways of handling each of the prob- 
lems in agency management will be of- 
fered by Bureau representatives. The 
Bureau’s field investigations have taken 
it into over six hundred agencies in the 
United States and Canada. It is from 
these visits to agencies operating under 
almost every conceivable condition that 
the material for. the lectures and discus- 
sions will be drawn. ; 
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Try This At Home 


AN you touch the wall with the back of your 

head, shoulders, hips, calves of your legs and 
heels, and hold this position as you walk away from 
the wall? 


Or grasp the two knobs of a door and make every 
inch of your spine touch the edge of the door? 


Or touch the wall only with chest and toes, then 
step back and hold your body in the same position? 


Now stand naturally and ask some candid member 
of the family whether or not you stand correctly 
with head up, chin in, back straight, shoulders flat, 
abdomen in, weight on the balls of your feet. 


* * %+* * 


For better 
appearance? Yes, partly. For 


rN PS added poise and dignity?— 





a That also. For the stimula- 
ting effect upon self-confidence and 
courage?—Still another valuable bene- 
fit. But—most of all—because erect 
posture is an immediate tonic with no 
bad after-effect. It makes one feel more 
buoyant, gives a physical sensation of 
freedom and ease in the body. 


But there is more than that to be 
gained from good posture. A straight 
body, carried correctly, gives one bet- 
ter health and added strength—it fre- 
quently corrects physical troubles that 
no amount of medicine will cure. 

Those headaches of yours, those spells 
of indigestion, that dreadful feeling of 
depression—that the world is against 
you—may easily have resulted from 
the way in which you are carrying 
yourself. 


Much of your 
fatigue and your 
“rheumatic” pains and the possible 
poisoning that comes from _ intestinal 
sluggishness, often may be traced to faulty 
posture. 


nervousness, 
backaches, 


your 
your 


» 
































Your heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys, 
liver—working machinery of the body— 
are meant to be free and uncrowded. 
When you “stand tall” and hold your 
spine straight, these organs have sufficient 
room to carry on their work. 


When you slump over with rounded 
shoulders or spine curved in at the 
waist, you squeeze the organs together. 
The free action of your heart is threat- 
ened. Your stomach and liver cannot do 
their work so well. The kidneys may be 
forced out of place. Your blood cannot 
circulate so freely—some parts of your 
body may get too little blood, others too 
much. 


When your chest is contracted your lungs 
cannot expand. Shallow breathing starves 
your blood for the life-giving oxygen 
which every part of your body must 
have. 


The first lesson in singing, in public 
speaking, and in athletics is correct 
posture to insure deep 
breathing. It is not nec 
essary to have a perfect 
figure to stand or sit 
properly. But a perfect 
body can be ruined by bad 
posture. 





Stand tall—stand correctly 
—-stand straight. 
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Progressive Boards ot Education, all over 
the country, recognize that pupils mu:t 
sit properly during study hours. Curva- 
ture of the spine is sometimes caused by 
desks. and chairs which do not permit 
the child to sit straight. Posture is taught 
in the daily calisthenic classes. Fatigue 
and malnutrition are guarded against, as 
frequent causes of bad posture. 


Magazines and newspapers, more and 


more, are urging their readers to learn 
not only the advantages of correct pos- 
ture, but also the dangers that attend 
bad posture. 


In the Home Office of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company striking physi- 
eal improvement among our employees 
has been brought about by our Director 
of Posture. Bent bodies have been 
straightened. Headaches and other ail- 


ments of obscure origin have been made 
to disappear. Low spirits have been 
raised. Learning how to stand and sit 
correctly has added to health and hap- 
piness. 
A valuable booklet ou the subject of 
posture has been prepared and one copy 
will be mailed free to each person re- 
questing it. Send for “The Importance 
of Posture. 

HALEY FISKE, President. 
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W. J. Williams Honored 
By Western & Southern 


INDUCTED INTO THE LEGION 





Company Executives and Agents Wel- 
come Him Back From European Trip 
At Banquet in His Honor 





W. J. Williams, president of the West- 
ern & Southern Life, was the guest of 
honor at a banquet given by Chapter 
1 of the Company Legion at the Alms 
Hotel, Cincinnati, on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 15. The Legion is composed of field 
men who have five or more years of 
continuous service with the company. 

President Williams, who recently re- 
turned from an extended European trip, 
was made an honorary member of the 
Legion on this occasion. Samuel H. 
Smith, superintendent of agencies, Divi- 
sion “A,” and permanent chairman of 
Chapter 1, addressing Mr. Williams, con- 
veyed to him the felicitations of the 
members and informed him that the Le- 
gion felt proud to have him enrolled as 
one of its members. Mr. Williams was 
presented with a diamond button by 
Agent George Burns, president of Chap- 
ter 1, who pinned it on the lapel of his 
coat. 

Calls Legion An Inspiration 


In accepting the Legion button, Presi- 
dent Williams expressed his pleasure at 
being so signally honored and his deep 
appreciation of the sentiment of which 
the Legion insignia was a symbol. 

“Policyholders have learned to know 
and appreciate that Legion membership 
signifies efficiency and trustworthiness,” 
said President Williams, “‘so that they 
‘look for the man with the button.’ 

“The greatest value of the Legion is 
the inspiration which its members fur- 
nish to the newer men in the business. 
Their good example, their kindly advice 
and their willingness to lend a helping 
hand are strong factors in the building 
and stabilizing of the field organization. 

“It is the company’s fondest hope that 
the ranks of the Legion will continue to 
grow until the great majority of our field 
force will be tried and true members. 

“Let me say to the less experienced 
men, ‘notice the man with the Legion 
button. Follow his example and you 
will follow in -his footsteps.’” 

Director of Agencies H. Thomas Head 
followed with an address in which he 
welcomed President Williams back from 
his European trip and expressed his sat- 
isfaction at the latter’s excellent health 
and exuberant spirits. He emphasized 
the significance of Legion membership 
and the responsibility which its members 
have to the company, the policyholders 
and the newer men in the business. He 
also praised their splendid record of ef- 
ficiency and loyalty. Like sentiments 
were expressed by Charles M. Biscay, 
manager of the ordinary department, as 
well as by other members of the Chapter 
1, who pledged their support to the 
president. 





THE UNION LABOR LIFE 

Up to the present time the Union 
Labor Life has written $500,000 of life 
surance on individuals. It expects also 
to write group insurance and officers of 
the company were quoted last week by 
an insurance paper as saying the com- 
Pany was on the trail of a $5,000,000 


group. It belongs to the group associa- 
tion. 


a 


THEY ALL HAVE POLICIES 


New York Social Worker Says That 
Even City’s Poorest Have 
Insurance Idea 


An example of the manner in which 
the insurance idea has been instilled in 
the American people is given by Miss 
Edith Lindley, of the New York City 
Charity Organization Society. One fam- 
ily listed the necessary expenses for one 
week as follows: Groceries, $5; install- 
ment on furniture, $3.50; insurance (two 
policies for two weeks), $4. The wage 
earner of the family had worked only 
part time that week and his earnings to- 
taled $12.60. In such a position that 
they were forced to apply for charity, 
they still endeavored by means of insur- 
ance to protect themselves from possible 
worse conditions. 

According to Miss Lindley, all of the 
families coming for aid are protected by 
some amount of insurance, although the 
premiums seldom exceed twenty-five 
cents a week. “The insurance idea 
seems to have been well impressed upon 
them all,” she says. 





PRUDENTIAL GAINS 





W. J. Vowie, Ass’t. Superintendent, Has 
Good Record in Industrial; 
Other News 

One of The Prudential’s most success- 
ful assistant superintendents is W. J. 
Vowie, of the Detroit No. 1 District, 
who is leading Division “R”: in ordinary 
net new business and ranks seventh in 
the company in this regard. He also 
ranks twentieth among the company’s 
assistants in Industrial net increase and 
second in his own division. 

John J. Bernert, agent at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, is well up among the com- 
pany leaders in ordinary production, and 


his ability in this regard is explained - 


by the excellent condition of his ac- 
count which leaves him free to seek new 
business. His arrears, as of August 15, 
were almost negligible and his advance 
payments were 361%. Other agents who 
have succeeded in maintaining low ar- 
rears are Harold C. Mertz, of Rochester 
No. 2, and Claude S. Gilbert, of Syra- 
cuse No. 2. Each of them handles a 
large debit. 

New members of The Prudential Old 
Guard in Division H are: Agents R. L. 
Mulcahy, of Syracuse No. 2, and E. A. 
Dempster, of Watertown, to Class A; 
Assistant Superintendent C. E. Daugher- 
ty, Elmira, to Class B; Agent W. B. 
Abel, Utica No. 2, to Class C; Agent 
C. J. Van Order, Elmira, to Class D; 
Agent W. V. Williamson, Watertown, to 
Class E, and Agent A. P. Calkins, 
Rochester No. 2, to Class F. 





NEW YORK LICENSES > 

Insurance brokers licensed at Albany 
follow: 

John Fanwick, 16 Court Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ‘ 
Edward L. Condon, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Frank Block, 722 Third Avenue, New 
York City. 

John Glueck Agency, Union City, N. J., 
Edward Glueck. 

Bessie H. Perry, 469 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arthur Muckler, 321 Hopkinson Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Desbecker - McLaren, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Sigmund R. Desbecker, 
president, and George A. McLaren, vice- 
president, treasurer and secretary. 








THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million © 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 314 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 


Over 43 million 
JOHN G, WALKER, Chairman of the Board BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 








Taking Care Of Debit 
An Important Factor 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTING PAYS 





Transfers and Lapses Should Never Be 
Overlooked Says Writer in Pru- 
dential Record 





Caring for the debit is one of the most 
important duties of an agent, says a 
writer in The Prudential Record. To 
secure a good percentage of collections 
an agent must write only business he 
knows that will pay. An agent must not 
be afraid to ask for collections, continues 
the writer, on any applications, and must 
get the most you can collect. It is easier 
to place the policy with a good collec- 
tion. In so doing you pave the way for 
advance payments. 

Be polite and courteous. At the same 
time you must firmly insist that people 
live up to their part of the contract. 
You must be regular and systematic in 
making collections, for punctuality in 
collecting is a great and helpful factor. 
The sooner you call for premiums after 
the wages have been paid, the more 
likely you are to have a better condi- 
tion of account. 

Take Care of Lapses 

Transfers should be attended to 
promptly. Lapses should be taken care 
of in the same manner. If you look 
after transfers immediately upon receipt 
and welcome the policyholders to your 
territory, such treatment will in all prob- 
ability result in a close friendship be- 
tween the insured and yourself, says the 
writer. 

It is not the debit that makes the 
agent, but the agent makes the debit. 
Try on every occasion to realize the 
truth of this statement. Be firm in the 
belief that it is not difficult to collect 
and maintain a debit in good condition 
after you have given full consideration 
to the circumstances of the people in- 
sured and call on all occasions on time. 

Most of this is old advice; neverthe- 
less old advice is just as valuable as new 
when put into practice, for it is in fol- 
lowing these truths that the company 
has been aided in building up a large 
and far-reaching debit. 





WILL BE LEADERS AT MEMPHIS 


Boston men will stand out prominently 
on the program of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwirters’ convention 
next month. with Paul F. Clark in charge 
of the “Million Dollar Round Table,” 
and Earl G. Manning, Charles Gilman, 
F. W. Ganse and Tressler Calihan on 
the speaking list. The Boston associa- 
tion will also give a good account of 
itself as regards attendance and Execu- 
tive Secretary Muir says he expects to 
report a special car to convey the Boston 
men if registrations continue to come in 
as they have started. The Memphis con- 
vention has been pretty well talked up 
in Boston and New England. 





T. B. CASES LEAD IN MORTALITY 

Tuberculosis has exacted the greatest 
toll, in the form of total and permanent 
disability, among Bankers Life policy- 
holders. The company has approved the 
total and permanent claims of 902 of its 
policyholders. Of this number of ap- 
proved claims, 194 were the result of tu- 
berculosis, while accidental injuries re- 
sulted in 142 cases of total and perma- 
nent disability. 
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THRIFT CAMPAIGN DISCUSSED 





Brooklyn Managers Luncheon Club 

Holds Special Meeting to Consider 

Y. M. C. A. Activities 

The Brooklyn Managers Life Insur- 
ance Luncheon Club held a special lunch- 
eon last week at the Brooklyn Club to 
consider what part the life insurance men 
of that borough should take in the Thrift 
campaign movements that are being or- 
ganized among the branches of the Y. 
M. C. A. 

Dr. Foster, executive secretary of the 
Central Y. M. C. A., was the principal 
speaker. He told of the opportunities 
that life insurance men have to organize 
campaigns to help carry the gospel of 
insurance protection to the public. He 
pointed out that life insurance was a 
vital element in any thrift movement. 

There was considerable discussion 
among the managers as to just what 
part agents should have in the campaign. 
William F. Atkinson, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, who pre- 
sided at the luncheon, appointed a com- 
mittee to study the matter and report 
on it in October. The committee con- 
sists of the following: John H. Scott, 
general agent, Home Life, chairman; 
“Jack” Warshauer, general agent, Brook- 
lyn National Life; H. H. Letcher, man- 
ager, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
James P. Graham, Jr., geneial agent, 
Aetna Life; R. F. Pennell, Union Cen- 
tral Life. 





COURSES ON INVESTMENTS 

Three courses of lectures of interest to 
financiers and investors of funds, whether 
personal, private or public, will be offered 
this fall at the New School for Social 
Research, 465 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, 
director of the new school, has made 
public this announcement of courses in 
finance and related subjects, with the 
statement that no requirements are ex- 
acted for registration, and courses are 
open to all. Men who are noted in 
finance and economics will preside over 
these courses and a large attendance of 
bankers, brokers, statisticians and insur- 
ance men is anticipated. 





NEW GENERAL AGENT IN N. Y. 





John A. Campbell To Have Charge of 
Metropolitan District for Western 
Union Life 


Appointment of John A. Campbell as 
general agent for the Western Union 
Life for the’ metropolitan district with 
offices in the Graybar building, 420 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York, is announced 
by the company. This new appointment 
changes the company’s branch office to 
a general agency basis. 

In making the announcement the com- 
pany says that the fact that the com- 
pany maintains an office of issue in New 
York means that Mr. Campbell is in an 
exceptional position to aid agents and 
brokers. 





HOLD “BASEBALL CONTEST” 

A “Baseball Contest” on Industrial and 
Ordinary production, in which each dis- 
trict in The Prudential Division “L” par- 
ticipated, has just closed, and the Pueblo, 
Colo., Wichita, Kan., and Denver No. 1, 
Colo., districts, won in their respective 
leagues. The “World Series” honors were 
battled for by the three winning dis- 
tricts and were finally taken by Super- 
intendent C. W. Wilson and his boys of 
Pueblo, Colo. 











Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


All forms of Life, Limited Payments and Endowments, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 


cintmtiioasaaal 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 











Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President E. C. Wise, Treasurer. 
| Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President 








S. R. Drown, Secretary 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
jace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 





newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








THE GOLD BOOK 
Included in the issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter of October 7 will be The 
Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling, 
which will be larger than ever before, 
containing many stories of compelling and 
helpful interest to the insurance agents 


of America as well as signed articles 


from many of the leaders of the busi- 


ness. The Gold Book has an unusually 
wide distribution and for years it has 


been one of the most popular features 


of the annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
where about a thousand copies of the 
publication are eagerly read each year. 

The Gold Book this year will feature 
conservation. Lapsation of policies 
continues to be a problem which must 
be minimized if life insurance is to 
come into its own and measure up to 
its full possibilities. Too much inten- 
sive effort is being put forth for new 
business and not enough to keeping 
what the companies already have. The 
thrill of writing a new case should be 
matched with the zest to keep it on 
the books. The subject is handled from 
many angles in The Gold Book, some 
of the best policy conservators in the 
business telling what they do to keep 
their insurance in force. In addition 
laymen of prominence tell why policies 
should not lapse. 

As usual The Gold Book will have its 
quota of those human interest stories 
which have made the edition so reada- 
ble in the past. 





SIGNIFICANT GROUP FIGURES 

In the opinion of the Travelers 34.6% 
of the wage-earners of the country who 
die leave nothing in the way of a per- 
sonal estate and 30% leave less than $500 
each to their families. Of the daily wage 
earners in the United States 40% carry 
no life insurance and of the remainder 
the majority are insured for only a small 
mount which in most cases barely pays 
for the burial expenses. 

Group insurance is widening the circle 
of the workmen insured. The Travelers 
estimates that this year benefits totalling 
‘$50,000,000 will be disbursed by group to 
nearly 27,000 families of American work- 


men. The figure in 1926 was $37,081,102. 
Of this amount $26,218,310 was for 13,941 
deaths caused by disease; $3,701,144 for 
1,968 deaths caused by accidents; $3,985,- 
309 on account of permanent total dis- 
ability suffered by 2,134, and $3,176,239 
for miscellaneous causes in which 1,689 
workmen figured. 

This year it has been estimated that 
of the $50,000,000 there will be disbursed 
under group insurance $35,350,000 be- 
cause of 18,800 deaths by disease; $4,- 
390,000 as a consequence of 2,700 deaths 
resulting from accidents; $5,374,000 be- 
cause of permanent total disability suf- 
fered by 2,900 wage earners, and $4,286,- 
000 on account of undetermined causes 
itt which 2,300 workmen figured. 

At the close of last year seven lead- 
ing insurance companies had in force 
five and a quarter billion dollars on group 
insurance, covering the families of ap- 
proximately five million workmen. 





HOOKES-LURIE HOLD OUTING 





First Annual Affair at Lake Ronkon- 
koma, L. I., Attended by 
Agency Staff 
The Lurie-Hookes Agency of the 
Brooklyn National Life held its first an- 
nual outing at Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., 
on September 14, about thirty people at- 
tending. The party left the agency early 
in the morning, traveling by automobile. 
The usual field games were included in 
the program and the affair closed with 
a dinner in the evening at one of the 

leading hotels. 

On October 1 the Lurie-Hookes 
Agency will remove their offices to 3-5 
Grand street, corner Havemeyer street, 
Brooklyn, where they will have larger 
quarters. The removal is necessitated by 
an increased volume of business. 





CIRCULAR ON NON-MEDICAL 

The recent action of the General As- 
sembly of Georgia in passing an amend- 
ment eliminating the requirement of 
medical examination of applicants for 
life insurance has caused the American 
Life Convention to send to its member 
companies a special bulletin showing the 
present legal status of non-medical in- 
surance throughout the country. 

RENEWALS GO TO BANK 

The eighth circuit Court of Appeals 
found that L. E. McGraw was an agent 
of the Reserve Loan Life rather than a 
solicitor, and that, therefore, the com- 
pany should pay renewal premiums to 
the assignees of McGraw and not to 
Herman J. C. Hirschmann, general agent 
for Minnesota. This was in a_ suit 
brought by the latter against the Bank 
of Dassel. 





CHICAGO CLUB COURSES 
The Insurance Club of Chicago will 
start its regular educational work in Oc- 
tober. These courses are conducted 
under the auspices of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America and certificates are 
awarded for each subject passed. Russell 

S. Chaloner is president of the club. 





RESIGNS AS SPECIAL 
Claude Snyder, Jr., special agent in 
Kentucky for the Northern Assurance, 
has resigned his connection with that 
company. Mr. Snyder has not announc- 
ed his plans. 





WITH MICHIGAN LIFE 

Confirming rumors which has been 
current in Michigan since the resignation 
a few weeks ago of former Commission- 
er Leonhard T. Hands from the post of 
superintendent of agencies for the Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A., it was disclosed 
here this week that Mr. Hands has been 
busy with the organization of the Michi- 
gan Life whose home offices will be in 
Detroit and whose initial capitalization 
will be $2,000,000. 











The Haman Side of Insurance 














SUMNER RHOADES 








Sumner Rhoades, manager of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association, the 
new fire company organization for the 
Eastern States, will shortly be one of the 
busiest men in New York City. The 
regular meetings of the E. U..A. and 
those of many of the organization com- 
mittees are being held regularly now 
and Mr. Rhoades has to have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of every develop- 
ment being considered. He has an im- 
portant post to fill and fortunately for 
the E. U. A. he is the type of man who 
enjoys the wholehearted confidence ‘of 
company men, agents and brokers. 

+ a oe 

Louis J. Kempf, manager of casualty 
lines for the Travelers in Chicago was 
the subject of an entire page article in 
the last issue of the Travelers agency 
publication, “Protection.” He has been 
with the Chicago branch fifteen years, 
starting as a special agent of the Trav- 
elers Indemnity. He was also made spe- 
cial agent, then assistant manager and 
finally manager of the casualty lines. His 
previous business experience with the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
and as sales manager of northern IIli- 
nois for the Continental Portland Ce- 
ment Co., furnished a background upon 
which he has achieved outstanding suc- 
cess with the Travelers. His ability as 
at: executive and salesman has done 
much to make the Chicago branch suc- 
cessful. Mr. Kempf has been president 
of the Illinois Federation of Insurance 
Agents for two years. He has also been 
very active in the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association of Illinois, holding offices for 
several years. 

* * x 

Charles Niebling, president of the 
Bankers’ Indemnity, has been appointed 
chairman of the men’s division of the 
Community Chest campaign in Newark. 
Headquarters will be in the old Mu- 
tual Benefit Life building at 740 Broad 
street. The use of the building was 
granted by the board of directors of the 
insurance company last week after a re- 
quest had been made by John R. Hardin, 
president of the company. Mr. Hardin 
is a former president of the Welfare 
Federation. 

ee ee 

Frederick A. Wallis, New York gen- 
eral agent of the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
who recently resigned as commissioner 
of correction of the city, was presented 
with a pearl stick pin by the employes 
of the department he formerly headed. 
The pin is valued at $1,000. 





Charles R. Pitcher, of the Royal, has 
been with that company thirty-five years. 
A number of his associates gathered with 
him at the Drug & Chemical Club in 
New York City a few days ago at a 
Inncheon at which there was consider- 
able exchange of experience reminis- 
cences. It developed that twenty-six men 
at the table had been with the Royal 
a quarter of a century, and that the 
total Royal service of all around the 
board was 610 years. Frederick B. Kel- 
lam, United States attorney of the 
Royal, presided at the ,tuncheon. 


Miss Ruth Seinfel, daughter of John 
Hancock Superintendent Seinfel of Ho- 
boken, N. J., was recently married to 
Mr. Jerome Goodman of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Goodman has had for several years 
a great deal of publicity in the daily 
press and magazines throughout the 
country. She was graduated from high 
school as the most perfect “Health Girl” 
and won a scholarship to Smith College, 
from which she graduated in 1925. She 
was editor-in-chief of the Smith College 
weekly and is the possessor of the treas- 
ured Phi Beta Kappa key. Mr. Good- 
man is a graduate of a western college 
and is a writer and journalist by profes- 
sion. The couple are enjoying a four 
months’ honeymoon trip, touring Califor- 
nia and the coast. 

.*% 

Miss Dorothy Fichter, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Fichter of 678 
Crown Street, Brooklyn, who is secre- 
tary to Max J. Hancel of the Louis 
Reichert Agency of the Travelers, and 
Albert Hirschhorn, also of Brooklyn, and 
a prominent insurance broker with of- 
fices at 110 William Street, are receiv- 
ing the congratulations of their legion 
of friends on the announcement of their 


engagement. No date has been set as 
yet for the nuptials. 
eos 


E. E. Parkinson, for many years as- 
sociated with the American Thresherman 
Magazine, and for the past four years 
manager of the New Belmont Hotel, has 
joined the National Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of Madison and will as- 
sume at once the office of field super- 
visor. 

Mr. Parkinson has been a resident of 
Madison for many years. He was chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
five Masonic bodies which joined in 
erecting the new Masonic temple in that 
city. 

* * x 

President John J. Coyle of the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life of Philadelphia, a 
former member of the Pennsylvania 
state legislature, has been appointed a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Coun- 
cil of Education by Governor Fisher. 
Mr. Coyle has been head of the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life for many years and 
is active in civic interests in his state. 

* * x 

Ralph Engelsman, instructor at New 
York University, and agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, re- 
turned this week from Europe. 





KLEPPE WITH HOLLANDER 

O. W. Kleppe, for years on the home 
office staff of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in the agency department, 
has been appointed agency manager 0 
the A. Hollander Agency of the Equita- 
ble at 393 Seventh avenue. 





Frank & Holton, Inc., Beacon, Dutch- 
ess county, insurance adjusters, has been 
chartered at Albany with $5,000 capital. 
H. Seaton Frank, Glenham; J. Lewis 
Bolton, 45 Spy Hill; Frederick W. Hean- 
ey: Beacon, are directors and subscribers. 

H. Gloeckler & Co., Inc., Brooklyt, 
ate ‘been chartered at Albany with a cap- 
ital of 200 shares, non-par value, to ef 
gage in the general insurance business 
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Clerical Commuters 


A company executive who has been 
investigating suburban towns with an 
idea of moving his company outside New 
York City informs me that every day 
about 1,600 clerks go into New York 
from Freeport, Long Island, alone. 

” lie ae 


Not An Entertainer 

One of the insurance managers, asked 
to take an important post in New York 
City, a decided promotion, said he would 
do so if he would not be required to 
entertain visiting insurance men. The 
company agreed and this manager rarely 
goes out at night. He is one of the best 
in New York. 

a = 


New Book on Human Life Values 

A book on the economic value of a 
life is being prepared by the Metropoli- 
tan Life under the direction of Dr. Louis 
Dublin, statistician. It is along the line 
of the articles in the statistical bulletins 
of the company in which there has been 
presented the cash value of the lives of 
persons at various ages. 

a 

Lost Motion and the Dead Letter Office 

That was some shot which the First 
Assistant Postmaster General gave to 
careless direct mail advertisers and their 
buyers’ lists when he said that 12,688,567 
advertising circulars found their way into 
the dead letter office in one year. His 
Statement was made in connection with 
@ memorandum outlining the plans of 
the Post Office Department for a cam- 
paign of personal solicitation in an effort 
to reduce the volume of return mail: and 
dead letters. Advertising matter fur- 
nishes 50% of the dead mail. The rea- 
Sons for all this expensive lost motion 
are incorrect addresses, obsolete mailing 
lists and use of envelopes without re- 
turn cards. 

It’s no wonder the Post Office Depart- 
ment is outraged. 

* * * 


Group Insurance Salesmanship 
One of the life company executives 
said the other day that group life in- 
Surance would be easier to sell if agents 
would concentrate more on small poli- 
ties. They try to make a killing on 
the big stuff; run into stiff competition 


rom experts; lose the case and get cold 
eet. 


oe 
Some Copy Maker! 

That International Congress of Actu- 
aries in London way back in early Sum- 
mer was a Godsend to the British insur- 
ance papers as they are still running the 
addresses which were delivered there. 

ey run these addresses in full, not 
even leaving out a comma. I suppose 
Now my friend Jackson, who edits the 

Post Magazine,” will stage a retort by 
Pointing out how he has left a paragraph 
or two out of one of the speeches which 
the “Post Magazine” reprinted. 











Speed Maniacs and For What and Why? 


Having been nearly run down half a 
dozen times by newspaper delivery 
trucks carrying some edition to corner 
news stands, | am glad to learn that 
there is an agitation in the newspaper 
offices themselves against this sort of 
speed mania. There are even people 
around the newspapers who wonder if 
the demand for “the latest edition” is 
not somewhat exaggerated. Personally, I 
can’t find very much difference between 
what the morning paper, early edition, 
has that the latest afternoon paper has 
not already printed, nor between the 
paper you buy at 5 o'clock and the one 
you get at 4:30. Yet for years these 
newspaper trucks have been speeding 
like mad through the busy streets as if 
the wheels of New York would stop 
turning should the trucks break down or 
something. 

Incidentally, I notice that one of the 
newspaper chiefs, dismayed by the high 
rate his paper was paying for liability 
insurance on these motor vans, took a 
ride on one. His hair almost turned 
gray, so exciting was the experience, 
and he no doubt feels that if he were 
H. P. Stellwagen of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters he 
would charge double or treble the pre- 
vailing rate or recommend the risk for 
the prohibited list. 

cab ee 
Intimate Publicity for a Publicity Artist 

The insurance page of a daily paper 
told a few days ago of the resignation 
of a publicity man in the insurance busi- 
ness and gave his salary. Wonder what 
his reaction was to that publicity! Prob- 
ably, he sent the editor some poisoned 
birthday cake. 

ni 
Line on Man of Big Physical Frame 
Through 

Life underwriters and medical men 
throughout the country are expressing 
the keenest interest on the amount of 
insurance which the companies are ac- 
cepting upon the life of John M. Coward, 
president of the Coward shoe enter- 
prise, who is under thirty but is very 
tall and is of substantial physical frame. 
Another big line going through is on 
the life of President Shumaker of the 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


A Letter to the Editor 

In- England “letters to the editor,” 
written by readers of the paper have a 
potency and influence not known on this 
side of the water where such letters are 
discounted, in some papers being a de- 
cidedly cheap feature indeed. It can 
be said of American letters, however, 
that they are generally a wastepaper 
basketed when anonymously signed. On 
the contrary, the anonymous letter in 


England may carry great weight and | 


some of the letters to the London news- 
papers carrying signatures that hide iden- 
tity may be written by a cabinet officer, 
a great banker or a member of the House 


of Lords. It is his way of getting over 
his viewpoint without personal responsi- 
bility. 

A sample of a letter to the editor in 
England which would not be printed in 
an American newspaper was printed in 
a Liverpool daily paper this month, based 
on fluctuations of stock market shares of 
a couple of companies. The letter reads 
as follows: 

Sir,—Nothing will ever induce me to 
start or mention a mere rumour of the 
coming fusion of two insurance compa- 
nies. Such transactions are perfectly 
justifiable, although sometimes a very 
hard experience for those whose hopes 
of advancement have been checked, and 
they sometimes find themselves relegated 
to the ruck of the mediocre. But be- 
tween mentioning a rumour and suggest- 
ing that it might be worth while to ob- 
serve indications and to form one’s own 
conclusions, there is an essential differ- 
ence. 

Coming events do cast their shadows 
before, so let us recollect what we have 
seen happen before. Cannot we remem- 
ber the share of one company, for rea- 
sons we had never previously heard al- 
leged, rapidly being put down to a new 
level, while the share of another com- 
pany rose without there being the num- 
ber of transactions recorded that would 
ordinarily be expected. 

It is happening. I mention no names. 
Verb sap., there is money to be made. 
—Yours, &c., 

A WORD TO THE WISE. 
ae a 
Those Cigarette Ads Again 

I note that a theatrical paper says a 
vaudeville playwright named Woolf is 
writing all those cigarette ads which 
singers and actors are signing as their 
own. I hope that next time he is camp- 
ing all his matches fall into the lake. 

a ae 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers’ Insurance 

The Scripps-Howard newspaper chain 
(twenty-six daily papers in twenty-six 
cities) and run from Park Avenue, New 
York, does not give its insurance to any 
one broker. Each paper hands out its 
insurance requirements to insurance peo- 
ple in the city where the paper is located. 

at Sumer 
Big Reserves 

I wish I could print some of the sto- 
ries I have heard about the reserves that 
have to be put up in casualty insur- 
ance on some policies. It is no wonder 
that some of the casualty underwriters 
cannot sleep at night. 

ee * 


Ivy Lee’s Russian Bureau Proposition 


In July Ivy Lee, public relations direc- 
tor of the Standard Oil, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Amalgamated Copper and other 
great industries, addressed a letter to 
Lewis E. Pierson, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, suggesting that the Chamber 
should establish in Moscow on behalf 
of the American people a bureau for ad- 
vising both American business houses 
and the Russian government regarding 
the development of business with the 
American people. Mr. Pierson came 
down on the proposition like a ton of 
brick, saying it would be a propaganda 
bureau. 

The Pierson letter was printed but the 
Ivy Lee letter wasn’t and now Mr. Lee 
has sent to the newspapers a copy of 
the letter. After making his suggestion 
about the Bureau he argues for it in part 
as follows: 

“The point of this suggestion is that 
the Russian problem is too big; the 
menace too great; the opportunity for a 
great service too unlimited, for it not to 
be taken hold of by the chief business 
organizations of the United States, and 
carefully studied by that organization in 
the light of both the menace and the op- 
portunity. The policy of simply stand- 
ing pat and doing nothing has been 
shown to be futile. 

“My personal opinion, based upon no 
Russian assurances or suggestions what- 
ever. is that if tactfully presented, and 


done without fanfare of: trumpets, suchi a 
program as that outlined would be wel- 
comed by those of the Russian Govern- 
ment with whom it would be necessary 
to deal. Even if such a bureau could 
not be established at Moscow at the 
moment—lest the extremely sensitive 
susceptibilities of the Communists 
should be disturbed, one or two people 
could be sent to co-operate on behalf 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce with the Russian-American 
Chamber, and an organized bureau be 
established in Berlin by the Chamber 
to deal exclusively with the Russian 
problem, with the idea that the activi- 
ties of the Berlin office would ultimately 
be absorbed by the Moscow office. 


_“At any rate, the fundamental sugges- 
tion is that American business as such 
should establish a contact, for business 
purposes only, with the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and seek to promote the devel- 
opment of business intercourse between 
the two countries along lines which 
would result at once in the prosperity of 
American business and in the Russian 
people receiving the best possible results 
from their business intercourse with 
America.” 
* * & 


Discusses Automobile of Hartford 


The affairs of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. of Hartford were briefly and 
optimistically discussed by President 
Brainard of the Aetna Life at the con- 
vention of that company in Biltmore 
(Asheville) this week. Mr. Brainard 
told of the problems facing the Auto- 
mobile a year or so ago caused by the 
very large volume of business that com- 
pany was carrying. The problem of re- 
adjustment of the Automobile’s adminis- 
tration and policy was turned over to 
E. E. Cammack, vice-president and actu- 
ary of the Aetna Life and Mr. Brainard 
paid him a tribute for the splendid man- 
ner in which the situation was handled, 
also saying some complimentary things 
about the present underwriting manager 
of the company. It will be recalled that 
some months ago two of the most fa- 
mous insurance men of Hartford—Rich- 
ard M. Bissell and Edward Milligan— 
were placed on the board and it is doubt- 
ful if any insurance company anywhere 
has a better pair of advisers than the 
Automobile has in these two fire insur- 
ance executives. 


* * * 


Praise for Hugh D. Hart 

In the course of his talk at Biltmore 
President Brainard of the Aetna Life 
stopped to pay a tribute to Hugh D. 
Hart, for years a general agent of the 
Aetna Life, and now vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual. Mr. Brainard told of 
his loyalty, his executive ability and of 
the wonderful production achievements 
in which he had a part, both in Little 
Rock, Ark., and in New York City. Mr. 
Hart’s services to the company had been 
so valuable and his relations with that 
company so close and agreeable that 
when Mr. Hart told Mr. Brainard about 
the Penn Mutual proposition the Aetna 
Life president told him that he was glad 
he was to have this high position, al- 
though regretting his loss very much. 

x ee 


Some Dialect 


, 

At one of the insurance conventions 
this month the program maker in a face- 
tious section of that document devoted 
to golf quoted one of the members of the 
convention from the South as making 
this statement: 

“Let dat club haid do it, ’cause ah 
cain’t.” 

The fellow who wrote that in the pro- 
gram must have come from New Eng- 
land. 

es ae 


Robert J. Hillas, president of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty, who is a director of 
the Bank of America, New York, was 
one of those present at the luncheon on 
the occasion of the bank’s one hundred 
and fifteenth anniversary. 
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Ludlum Suggests That 
Union-Bureau Unite 


IS SLIGHT 





DIVERGENCE NOW 
Union President Shows How Average 
Rate Increase of About Six Cents 
Would Bring Profits 





Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home,.in delivering his address as 
president of the (Western) Union at the 
meeting at Manchester, Vt., on Tuesday, 
brought two important points to the at- 
tention of his listeners. One was that 


the time has apparently come to seek a 
consolidation of the Union and Western 
Insurance Bureau to co-ordinate business 
in the West, and the other was that it 
would take only an average advance of 
6.27 cents in the cost of each $100 of 
insurance to place fire underwriting upon 
a profitable basis. A price of 70 cents 
instead of the present average of 63.73 
cents would have yielded a moderate 
profit last year, according to figures com- 
piled by Mr. Ludlum. 

Taking the figures of 100 or more di- 
rect writing fire and marine companies, 
and omitting investment profits, Mr. 
Ludlum obtained these results from his 
analysis: 

The gross amount of the insurances 
written (liability assumed under all pol- 
icies when and as issued) was $205,762,- 
240,579. That is to say, values to that 
amount were sometimes protected and 
individual or corporate credit was afford- 
ed support for short or long periods to 
the extent of that stupendous aggregate 
sum of over two hundred billions of dol- 
lars. (It may be remarked that policies 
returned with accounts, reported as can- 
celled flat, not taken or not wanted, do 
not of course figure in this showing, al- 
though the companies carried in many 
such cases an actual risk for a short 
time.) 

The total amount of the premiums 
originally charged, as written in the pol- 
icies, was $1,311,311,244, an average pre- 
mium cost of 63.73 cents for each $100 
of risk assumed and for some. time car- 
ried. 

How Income Was Expended 


What disposition was made during the 
year of this large sum charged against 
the policyholders? Over a billion dollars 
of it was paid to and reserved for them, 
as follows: 

$249,036,686 or 18.99% of the total was 
paid to them as returned premiums for 
termination (i. e., cancellation) of insur- 
ance or for rebates occasioned by im- 
provements of risk or allowed for éther 
reasons. 

$742,427,858 or 56.62% of the total was 
paid or held as payable to them on ac- 
count of losses incurred under subsisting 
policy contracts. 

$42,981,401 or 3.28% was reserved as an 
unearned premium fund set aside to pro- 
vide for an increase during the year in 
the aggregate of outstanding liabilities. 

These sums make a total of $1,034,445,- 
945 or 78.89% of the gross premiums 
written in the policies as issued, which 
was, as stated, paid to or held for the 
buyers of insurance. 

Cost of Service to Assureds 

The cost of this service, almost im- 
measurable as to its essentiality and of 
impressive volume, extent and variety, 
was $337,765,153 or 25.75% of the gross 
premiums written, as follows: 

Commissions to agents and brokers, 
the producers’ compensation for their 
very necessary and material services, 
amounted to $186,670,813 or 14.24%. 

All other expenses, including adminis- 
tration, operation, development and taxes 
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Agents’ Convention to 
Feature Discussions 


SET TALKS ARE ELIMINATED 





Effort Being Made to Pep Up National 
Ass’n. Convention at New Orleans; 
Tentative Program 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has prepared an especially elab- 
orate program for the coming annual 
convention at New Orleans on October 
18 to 21 inclusive. There are many lead- 
ing subjects to be discussed and they 
will be handled entirely by agents, with 
the two exceptions of advertising and 
accident prevention and education. These 
will be led by company organization rep- 
resentatives. The many discussions are 
to be opened by competent agents, for 
the most part members of the national 
executive committee and officers of the 
state associations. If any one criticism 
of the splendid program is to be made 
it is with reference to the length. It 
may not be possible to give ample time 
to all the subjects listed. 

The outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram is that it will be educational in 
purpose and the local agent who attends 
the sessions in New Orleans will come 
away with a lot of new ideas about un- 
derwriting fire and casualty lines. He 
will learn selling points which have 
worked well for many leading agents in 
the National Association. 

Some of the subjects to be discussed 
include use and occupancy insurance, ac- 
cident prevention, advertising and pub- 
licity, the danger of a single track 
agency, life insurance department as an 
adjunct to a local agency, surety insur- 
ance, branch offices, successful local 
boards, development of casualty lines, 
automobile clubs, company co-operation 
and compulsory automobile insurance. 

Following is the text of the tentative 
program, which may be subject to a few 
minor changes: 

Monday, October 17 

9 a. m—Meeting of executive committee, 
Parlor C, mezzanine floor, Roosevelt Hotel, con- 
tinuing throughout the day and evening. 

Tuesday, October 18 

10 a. m.—Meeting of state association officers 
with national executive committee. Special or- 
der: A five year program. Report of finance 
committee, J. A. Giberson, Alton, IIl., chair- 
man. 

1 p. m.—-Complimentary luncheon conference, 
state association officers, Walter T. Greene, 
president, Wisconsin State Association. 

2 p. m.—Annual meeting Louisiana Insurance 


yan aa George A. Petrie, Alexandria, presi- 
ent. 

4 p. m.—Meeting, national executive com- 
mittee. 

7 p._m.—Get-together dinner and entertain- 


ment, Tip-Top Inn, twelfth floor, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel; tickets $3. 
Business Sessions, Tip-Top Inn, Roosevelt Hotel 
Wednesday Forenoon, October 19 
(Convening hour, 10 o’clock.) 
Invocation, Most Reverend John W. Shaw, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 

Greetings from John X. Wegmann, president, 
New Orleans Insurance Exchange. 

Address of welcome—To the State, by Gov- 














a 


out of Fxve- 


lhaveit. 


Forhan’s Tooth Paste) 


Have what? 


That disinterested feeling about their insurance. 


They are 


not particular to see that their insurance is of the right kind 
and adequate for their needs. They do not read the conditions 


on their policies. 


Very often they do not know the name of 
the company that insures them. 


It is the agent’s business to see that his clients are amply 
provided with insurance in strong stock companies sufficient 


to safeguard against any loss. 


He should see to it that “four out of five’’-—yes, five out 


of five—of his clients have it. 
Have what? 


Proper Insurance Protection in The Home of New York. 


THE HOME 


ernor D. H. Simpson. To the City, by Mayor 
A. J. O’Keefe. 

Response, past President Cliff C. Jones, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

President’s annual address, Frank L. Gardner, 
Poughkeepsie, 

Executive committee’s report, W. 
Harrington, Atlanta, Ga., chairman. 

Secretary’s report, Walter H. Bennett, New 
York City. 

Accident Prevention and Education, L. A. 
DeBlois, director of safety engineering, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, New York. 


Eugene 





Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH: 45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 


George Z. Day, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1926 





ASSETS eae Tn . ° . . : $8,132,324.02 
PREMIUM RESERVE ‘: ° : . . 1,981,557.73 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° : ‘ . ° 790,346.75 
NET SURPLUS e ° . ° ° ° 5,360,419.54 
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NEW YORK |. 


Wednesday Afternoon, October 19 

Report of grievance committee, R. P. Devas, 
Charleston, W. Va., chairman. ‘ 

Use and Occupancy Insurance, a general dis 
cussion, led by Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, Mich, 
a member of the national executive committee. 
(a) Selling the manufacturer. (b) Selling tht 
merchant. (c) What constitutes “net profit”! 
(d) Who are the prospects? 

Report of the better business methods com 
mittee, W. Eugene Harrington, Atlanta, G2, 
chairman, national executive committee. 

Advertising and Publicity, a general discus 
sion, led by Warren W. Ellis of New York 
assistant to the general manager, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and W. W. Dat 
row, chairman, committee on public relation 
Insurance Advertising Conference. (a) News 
paper space. (b) The use of direct mail. (¢ 
Novelties. (d) How the companies will © 
operate. 

Report _of membership committee,. ©. M. 
Sparlin, Rochester, N. Y., chairman. 

The Danger of a Single Track Agency, a ge 
eral discussion, led by Donald G. North, Nef 
Haven, Conn., a member of the national & 
ecutive committee. i 

Standards of Eligibility for Membership, ' 
general discussion, led by Clifford A. Paytt 
Jacksonville, Fla., a member of the nation® 
executive committee. ; 

Field Men and Association Membership, ! 
general discussion, led by Phil J. Braun, Fils 
Mich., former president of the Michigan A* 
sociation. : 

Report of fire prevention and _ conservati0 
committee, William B. Calhoun, Milwauket 
Wis., chairman. 

Thursday Forenoon, October 20 | 

A Life Insurance Department as an Adjunt 
to a_ Local Agency, a general discussion, 
by Percy H. Goodwin, San Diego, Cal. 
member of the national executive committee: 

Report of casualty and surety committe 
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Il J. O’Keeffe, Fort Wayne, Ind., chairman. 
Branch Offices, a general discussion, led by 
EJwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., former presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Association, and former 
chairman, New England Advisory Board. 

Surety Insurance, a general discussion, led 
by R. P. DeVan, Charleston, W. Va., a mem- 
ber of the national executive committee. (a) 
Fidelity. (b) Surety. (c) Burglary. (d) 
Forgery. 

A state membership campaign,. Charles K. 
Foote, Wichita, secretary State Association and 
one of the ‘‘Four Horsemen of Kansas.” 

A Successful Local Board, an address by 
M. J. Hartson, first president, New Orleans 
Insurance Exchange. 

Practical Local Board Activity; a general dis- 
cussion, led by Fred M. Burton, Galveston, 
president Texas Association. (a) Creating con- 
fidence in the board members and sound insur- 
ance. (b) Uniform system of prompt premium 
collections. (c) Securing city, school, county 
and similar business for distribution among 
members. (d) Civic and political activity as 
an aid to the local agent. (e) Other activities. 

A Standard for the American Agency Sys- 
tem, a general discussion, led by John D. 
Saint, Baton Rouge, the local agent member 
of the Louisiana Insurance Commission. 

Thursday Afternoon, October 20 

The Work of the Specials in Helping the 
Local Agent Develop His Business ,a general 
discussion, led by Albert R. Menard, Macon, 
president of the Georgia Association. 

Development of Casualty Business, a general 
discussion, led by Ben L. Agler, Youngstown, 
Ohio, a member of the national executive com- 
mittee. (a) Public and property damage lia- 
bility. (b) Workmen’s compensation. (c) 
Other casualty lines. 

Report of committee on public relations and 
education, Earl E. Fisk, Green Bay, Wis., 
chairman. 

Automobile Club Interference in Insurance, 
a general discussion, led J. A. Giberson, 
Alton, former president, Illinois Association, 
and chairman, national finance committee. 

Company Co-operation, a general discussion. 
(a) With reference to conference agreement. 
(b) In other respects. 

The convention will recess at 4 p. m. to 
enjoy a boat ride on the river as the guests 
of the New Orleans Insurance Exchange. 

8:30 p. m.—The annual National Association 
ball, Tip-Top Inn, Roosevelt Hotel. 

Friday Forenoon, October 21 

Outstanding State Association Accomplish- 
ments of the Year, a symposium from the state 
officers’ conference, by Allan Kennedy, Fort 
Smith, president, Arkansas Insurors Association 
and member of the national executive committee. 
(a) Agency qualification laws. (b) Compulsory 
automobile liability legislation. (c) Securing 
observance of association principles by com- 
panies and agents. 

Report of the legislative committee, Col. 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. C., chairman. 

Compulsory Automobile Liability Legislation, 
a general discussion, led by William C. Moul- 
ton, president, Massachusetts Association. 

State Regional Meetings, a. general discus- 
ston, led by J. W. Rose, Buffalo, president, 
nd York State Association of Local Agents, 
ne. 

Friday Afternoon, October 21 

Report of committee on resolutions. 

Report of committee on nominations. 

Election of officers. 

Presentation of awards. (a) President’s mem- 
bership cup. (b) Des Moines attendance cup. 
(c) Woodworth memorial. 


Ludlum’s Union Talk 


Continued from page 18 
imposed by public authority, aggregated 
$151,094,340 or 11.51%. 

Accordingly the portion of the total 
amount of premiums originally charged 
whic!: was used for running the business 
was, as stated, 25.75% or 16.41 cents per 
$100 of insurance provided. 

As has been shown, the percentage of 
the total paid or payable to or statedly 
held for policyholders was 78.99%, which, 
added to the expense and operating cost 
percentage of 25.75%, makes 104.64% of 
the g-oss premiums written. The excess, 
$60,859,854 or 4.64% of the gross sum 
of the premiums written, was contributed 
to the business of underwriting, that is 
of risk assumption and insurance provi- 
sion, by or from collateral but independ- 
ent operations, which, fortunately for the 
Integrity of the underwriting operations 
themselves, were evidently well con- 
ducted, 

It is doubtless unnecessary to point 
out that the average cost of 63.73 cents 
per $100 of insurance is not set forth as 
an average rate of premium for any given 
Period of time, nor is that portion of it 
Tequired for conducting the business 
(16.41 cents per $100) shown as the 
average ratio of expense cost to the net 
amount of liability remaining after de- 
ducting cancellations, etc. It does repre- 
Sent, however, the average cost to the 
€conomic interests protected of the pro- 
tection afforded, when and as needed and 
Provided. 

May we not justifiably and with bold- 
Ness claim that our vitally essential part 





in upholding the commercial, industrial 
and economic structure is fulfilled at as 
low a cost to the community as any such 
business, involving risk assumption and 
requiring the maintenance of financial 
stability always and in any event, may 
reasonably be expected to exhibit ? 

Manifestly it is not unreasonable to 
contend that our business is entitled to 
rates which will produce a moderate 
compensation for our service and our op- 
erations. 

The premium receipts, averaging as 
shown herein 63.73 cents charged for 
each $100 of risk as assumed, were inad- 
equate to meet the payments and reserve 
obligations to policyholders and the ex- 
penses of operation, by some 2.95 cents 
per $100. A price of 70 cents instead of 
63.73 cents for each $100 of gross writ- 
ings would have yielded a moderate 
profit. How trifling this increase would 
be compared with the necessity, the mag- 
nitude and the efficiency of the service 
rendered! It would be only 6.27 cents 
per $100 of the security furnished; an 
increased service and guaranty charge 
upon ownership, commerce, industry and 
credit of something over six one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. It is certainly 
worth that to put a business of such 
magnitude and of so much economic im- 
portance on a self-sustaining and mod- 
erate profit making basis. 

* Consolidation With Bureau 


It may be not altogether improper in 
addressing you on this occasion to ex: 
press the earnest hope that the admin- 
istration of my successor may witness 
the consolidation into one affiliation and 
communion of the believers in regularity 
and co-ordination in the conduct of our 
business in the Middle West. The de- 
tails of practice in respect to which there 
is any divergence are so slight, the es- 
sential principles and methods of opera- 
tion so similar and the advantages and 
desirability of unity and combined influ- 
ence so apparent that it should be hardly 
conceivable that, in this territory alone, 
two separate, and in some respects op- 


} posing, organizations will be much longer 


maintained. 

“United we stand; divided we fall” 
would be too strong an expression re- 
garding the situation, but it can hardly 
be denied that united we would be 
stronger; divided we are weaker. and. our 
effectiveness is lessened. In conclusion 
Mr. Ludlum said: : 

“Is the time not propitious and. the 
prevalent disposition not favorable to an 
interchange of views and a revelation of 
opinion on this question? pest 

“I'am constrained to venture possibly 
from the strict confines of my official 
province to refer to the regrettable adop- 
tion in our territory of the old else- 
where rejected “co-insurance” clause. Its 
language is not as simple and clear to 
the lay understanding as the “average” 
clause’ generally in use elsewhere 
throughout the country; it conveys the 
impression of a_ penalizing provision 
which is psychologically unfortunate, and 
it is especially objectionable from the 
company standpoint in cases of non-con- 
currence, as has been very strikingly 
demonstrated within the past six months. 
_“The Union should reconsider the ac- 
tion taken some two years ago, scrap- 
ping the average or Reduced Rate Con- 
tribution clause, generally regarded as 
the simplest and the best expression of 
the “average” principle in insurance, and 
restoring to use in its stead the old dis- 
credited and discarded co-insurance 
clause.” 





J. L. CASE WED 25 YEARS 

James L. Case, one of the most promi- 
nent local agents in New England, and a 
resident of Norwich, Conn., last Satur- 
day, Sept. 17, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Case is a 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, a member 
of several civic organizations and a fine 
speaker. Judging. by- his record he is 
also an accomplished husband, and his 
many friends extend him congratulations 
and best wishes for many more happy 
anniversaries. 
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A the Morning 
Mail 


ROM big city agencies, and from small- 

town agencies .... from Maine, South 
Dakota, Texas .... all over the country come 
requests to the Insurance Information Bureau 
for diversified information and assistance. 


It may be that an agent is to make a speech 
on the subject of insurance before a local 
Rotary Club; or it may be a request for a 
year-old magazine article on Use and Occu- 
pancy; perhaps a high school boy has to write 
a thesis on the place of insurance in national 
economics .... technical questions, questions 
on management, on advertising, on window 
displays. Questions that are amazing in 
their broad range—every mail brings them 
into the Bureau. 


This service for the betterment of insurance 
of all kinds, to help agents write more and 
better business, and to help the public toward 
a deeper understanding of insurance as an 
institution . . . . this service, free to all, is 
maintained by the /Etna Insurance Company, 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, and The Century Indemnity Company. 


You are invited to make use of the facilities 
of the Insurance Information Bureau. 
INSURANCE INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


670 MAIN STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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America Fore-F. & C. 
‘Conference Held Here 


EXECUTIVES AND FIELD FORCE 





Hillas, Sturm and Others Discuss Close 
Alliance Between Two Companies; 
Combined Auto Policies 
Last Thursday and Friday, September 
15 and 16, officials of the home and 
branch offices and the eastern field forces 
of both the America Fore companies 
and the Fidelity & Casualty met in con- 
ference at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York. Thursday’s session was limited to 
home and branch office officials of both 
organizations and at this meeting plans 
for putting into effect the alliance be- 
tween the two were discussed in de- 

tail. : 

On Friday the field forces were in- 
structed fully as to what the alliance 
means, how it is proposed to carry it 
out, and definite plans for commencing 
operations with a combined automobile 
policy as a starter were set forth. At 
this meeting, over which Vice-President 
Ferres of the Fidelity & Casualty pre- 
sided, there were approximately one 
hundred in attendance. 

President Hillas of the F. & C,, re- 
called how the plan for such an alli- 
ance had gradually developed and how 
the close association between the two 
organizations brought it about. He 
traced the benefits of a close, inter- 
locking alliance where no stock control 
is involved, and set forth the results to 
be expected. He mentioned his own 
close personal acquaintance with the di- 
rectors and officers of the Continental 
since George Hope was president of the 
Continental and vice-president of the 
Knickerbocker Casualty which later be- 
came the Fidelity & Casualty. 

Hillas and Sturm Talk 

President Hillas’ talk was followed by 
another from Chairman of the Board 
Ernest Sturm of the America Fore com- 
panies. Chairman Sturm stressed the 
point of how thoroughly the home office 
of each organization was behind the 
plan, showed clearly the benefits to be 
derived, and impressed the field men with 
the necessity of cooperation. During the 
day President Haid of America Fore 
and Vice-President Ferres of the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty spoke several times. 

“Then followed a point by point analy- 
sis of the plan of operations, centered 
chiefly around the combined automobile 
policy and the discussion was brought 
to a close with Secretary Gallagher of the 
America Fore outlining the selling points 
of the policy both from the viewpoint of 
the agent and the assured; and with the 
Detroit resident manager of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, H. V. Upington, outlining 
his views as to the advantage to be se- 
cured in the marketing of the combined 
policy. . 

The Fidelity & Casualty has some 
twenty-two branch offices, probably two- 
thirds of their casualty business coming 
through them. It belongs to both acqui- 
sition cost conferences, observes the 
commission rules thereof, and writes 
practically all lines of casualty insurance. 
It has approximately 9,000 agents. 

The America Fore companies have 
7.500 automobile writing agents, the first 
to benefit by the alliance, but they have 
over 30,000 agents for all lines. They 
are strictly agency organizations. Field 
forces of each will be expected to work 
together to extend the plans of both or- 
ganizations and the agents of each 
should benefit materially by the in- 
creased facilities and service available. 

Those in attendance at the two days’ 
sessions were: President Hillas, Vice- 
Presidents Ferres, Everitt and Johnson, 
and Messrs. Keely, Carswell, Clark and 
other home office officials of the F. & C.; 
Chairman of the Board Ernest Sturm, 
President Haid, Vice-Presidents Quaid, 
Maxson, Pierce, Secretaries Hall, Gro- 
ver, Dooley, Christensen, Derby, Gal- 
lagher and Messrs. Bryant, Barthelmess, 
Griffith, Freeman and Ennis of the home 
office of the America Fore companies; 





also. Vice-President Wilbur of the 
America Fore Western department, Chi- 
cago, and Manager Baldwin of the 
America Fore Canadian department, 
Montreal; resident managers of the F. & 
C. from Detroit, Brooklyn, Newark, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Con- 
cord, Providence, Albany, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Richmond, Hartford and district 
managers from Scranton, Springfield and 
Syracuse, together with all F. & C. spe- 
cial agents in East, Middle department 
and New England; also all fire, inland 
marine and automobile special agents of 
the America Fore companies of New 
York, New England and Middle depart- 
ments. 





Boston License Exams. 


{Continued from page 1) 
receives his license. A number of the 
applicants desired to engage in several 
branches which means they had to com- 


plete the answers to several sets. The 
average was about two and one-half 
sets of questions to a person. Most of 


the applicants wanted to sell life insur- 
ance. While the questions prepared by 
Deputy Commissioner Linnell were not 
tricky nor intended to confuse, it was 
evident that they were considered hard 
by many. On leaving the room one man 
asked The Eastern Underwriter repre- 
sentative if he knew what a “twister” 
was. It seemed that he had never heard 
of one, having been a home office em- 
ploye for a number of years. 

Alfred F. Breen, of 41 Westbourne 
Terrace, Janiaica Plain, had the distinc- 
tion of completing his examination first. 
fle was exactly 27 minutes in answering 
and the first man to leave the room by 


the window route. The average time 
taken for the examination was from 
thirty-five to forty-five minutes, al- 


though there were a number who took 
longer. 

Bernard Boland of North Adams came 
from the longest distance, making a trip 
of nearly one hundred and fifty miles. 
He had hard luck, however, for Deputy 
Commissioner Linnell called out for all 
those west of Springfield to come in first. 


There was so much noise and confusion 
outside that he failed to hear him and 
it was late in the afternoon before he 
got in. 

When asked the next day if he had 
started to look over the papers, Deputy 
Commissioner Linnel said: “Have a 
heart, man. We are just commencing 
to get our breath. We will, however, get 
right at them so as to notify the appli- 
cant of the result as soon as possible.” 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 19.—Information 
was given out at the insurance depart- 
ment here today that a large number of 
those who took the insurance examina- 
tion last week failed to comply with the 
requirement that in case they desired to 
write only one or two lines for a mul- 
tiple line company, that they file a state- 
ment to the effect that they would 
neither solicit nor write any other lines 
for their company. 

It also develops that most of the com- 
panies making appointments of agents to 
write limited lines also failed to file a 
statement to the effect that they would 
not write any other lines for such 
agents. 

So it now appears, that even though 
these agents successfully passed the ex- 
amination they cannot receive their li- 
censes until the above requirements have 
been complied with both as individuals 
and by their appointing companies. It 
is evident that the troubles which are to 
be experienced under the applications of 
the new ruling with respect to agents’ 
examinations are just beginning to make 
themselves felt. 





ANNOUNCING MISS STALLIDAY 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence J. Stalliday an- 
nounce the arrival of Frances Blanche 
Stalliday on September 12. Mr. Stalli- 
day is special agent for the American of 
Newark in Massachusetts. 





NEW AETNA OFFICES 


The Aetna Life and affiliated compa- 
nies will open new Brooklyn offices in 
the Montague-Court Building. All lines 
of insurance written by the Aetna com- 





panies will be represented at these offices. 
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Editorial 


THE automobile manufacturers are 
bringing out new models. Some of them 
have reduced prices. Bodies are lac- 
quered in bright, cheerfulcolors. Motors 
are smoother. Brakes are surer. Vision 
is clearer. 

Ohio Farmers automobile insurance 
policies are the same as they have been. 
The old models still satisfy. There's no 
price cutting, There are no fancy colors. 

Ohio Farmers vision has always been 
clear. Ohio Farmers policies have al- 
ways been safe and sure. For eighty 
years smoothness has characterized the 
relations between Company and agent. 

If you write automobile insurance in 
the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 
you need not worry about upkeep or 
trade-in value. The first cost is the last 
cost and the bearings will last forever. 








Names don’t mean so very much nowa- 
days. 

Take this Company, forexample. Ohio 
Farmers! Eighty years ago, the name 








suited perfectly because we wrote only 
farm insurance in the home state. Now, 
however, farm insurance is of relatively 
little importance, and in addition to Ohio, 
we write in about two dozen states of 
the Union. But the name is honored 
and respected everywhere not only for 
its literal meaning but for its acquired 
significance. 

And then there's Tourist Baggage in- 
surance! It is indeed prescribed for tour- 
ists, such as summer vacationists, and 
those who migrate to Florida and South- 
ern California for the winter. It is sold 
also to many who are not tourists, such 
as college students, salesmen, and week- 
end golfers. 

It is these that make up a worth-while 
year-round market for Ohio Farmers 
tourists baggage insurance policies. 

If you represent this Company but do 
not have tourist baggage insurance sup- 
plies, just drop a line to the home office 
at LeRoy. You will receive a prompt 
reply with full particulars about this cov- 
erage which may mean much to you in 
acquiring the good will of your patrons. 
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Sees Better Future - 
For Farm Underwriting 


1927 LOSS RATIO IS LOWER 

D. W. Crane of Ohio Farmers Says 

Rates Must Be Kept Up and Volumes 
Down to Right Value 








Not every fire insurance man believes 
that the writing of farm risks is poor 
business. Many of them have sounded 
warnings about the big moral hazard 
connected with the assumption of farm 
lines and a large number of companies 
are admittedly cutting down on their 
farm obligations. Nevertheless, D. W. 
Crane, secretary of the Ohio Farmers, is 
not wholly pessimistic. ‘In fact he be- 
lieves that the future of this type of 
underwriting will show better results. 

“While it cannot be said that farmers 
generally are prosperous,” says Mr. 
Crane, “still it is clear that they are in 
a much better condition than they were 
five years ago. Values are down, so that 
the man who paid fifteen thousand dol- 
lars in 1917 for a farm worth only ten 
thousand dollars now is content to carry 
insurance and settle losses on the basis 
of lower and actual valuations. 

“Mortgages have been reduced or paid 
off. Income which has been required to 
pay interest and principal on indebted- 
ness 1s now available for (a) improve- 
ments and repairs on buildings thus serv- 
ing to reduce risk from fire, lightning 
and windstorm; and for (b) better equip- 
ment, which increases production and 
profit. 

Farmer in Better Shape 

“Improved financial positions of their 
own accord bring about still another fa- 
vorable circumstance, in that the farmer 
who is building up a surplus for him- 
self can afford to hold his produce off 
the market until prices are satisfactory. 
He no longer has to rush his wheat ot 
hogs to the market in order to get 
money enough on which to exist. 

“In 1913, fifteen hundred and _ sixty- 
two bushels of wheat were required to 
buy an automobile. Today only 780 
bushels are needed and this is important 
when every farmer has at least one car. 

“As a result of the unprofitable farm 
underwriting of the past a number of 
companies have discontinued writing this 
class. At the same time, many agents 
who wrote for these and other compa- 
nies have discontinued their efforts with 
the result that, in the main, only the 
more experienced companies and agents 
continue, 

“If experience counts for anything— 
and it does—this very condition will im- 
prove the records of the class. 

“There are at least three things that 
can be done to hasten the day when 
farm insurance will be inviting to com- 
panies generally. 

“First, rates must be adequate. Rates 
must be maintained at the present or a 
higher level to balance the increased 
hazards introduced by the presence 0 
tractors, electric lighting outfits and 
similar fire breeding equipment. 

“Second, property must be inspected. 
Agents writing farms should bear i 
mind that underwriters have no maps 
or credit information to assist them i 
passing on this class of business. It 1s 
doubly important, therefore, that azents 
investigate both moral and physical! haz 
ards before writing rural property. 

“Third, amounts of insurance must be 
kept to a reasonable proportion oi the 
actual value of the property. No very 
large policy can profitably be written 
when a farm will sell for approximately 
the same amount without buildings as tt 
will with them. 

“That the various elements in the sitt- 
ation actually are working out to make 
farm underwriting results favorable 
definitely indicated by the actual figures 
of the companies. The loss ratio for the 
first part of 1927 is greatly below that 
for either the similar period of lasi yea! 
or for the entire twelve months of 1926. 
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“Old and Tried” 


E. W. WEST, Pres. 
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HOPE? 


RE is the Glens Falls Arson Chart 

brought up to the end of 1926. For the 

first time in sixteen years it shows a decrease 

in the Fire Insurance Loss, Ratio—although a 

very slight one — simultaneously with 

an increase in the Business Failures 
Trend. 


What does this signify? Does it justify a 
glimmering of hope that the shocking corres- 
pondence between these two sets of figures 
may at last be beginning to wane? Here is a 


question of great importance to underwriters, 


credit men and the American public for it 
concerns criminal operations amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a day! 


Next year’s chart will now be awaited 
eagerly and optimism should be restrained 


until it appears; nevertheless, the proved value 
of the Model Arson Law in Georgia and New 
Jersey and its recent adoption in nine other 
states, give some basis for hoping that society 
is at last beginning to gain ground against that 
peculiarly vicious and dangerous form of 
crime— Arson. 


In the July issue of “‘Safeguarding America 
Against Fire” the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters writes editorially: 


“«,.. The man who stoops to the torch would 
stoop, without hesitation, to murder of the 
foulest kind. ... Since pity, or any of the finer 
human attributes, is foreign to his nature, so— 
always within due process of law—must pity be 
absent from his trea‘ment when he is caught 
and brought to justice... .” 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company and its army of splendid agents will always 
be found in the forefront of this war of public defense. 
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“No-Fire Week” Slogan 
For October Drive 


STILL BETTER RESULTS SOUGHT 


Fire Prevention Week Last Year 
Showed Conclusively Results Are 
Worthwhile, Says T. A. Fleming 








“Make Fire Prevention Week a No- 
Fire Week” is the slogan adopted this 
year by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation for use throughout the country 
in the reduction of fire waste campaign 
during the week of October 9 to 15. T. 
Alfred Fleming, chairman of the commit- 
tee on fire prevention of the N. F. P. A,, 
has this message to send to agents and 
other insurance men interested in putting 
Fire Prevention Week across in good 
style this year: 

“Fire Prevention Week is a time when 
all insurance forces should mobilize their 
influence in the advancement of public 
welfare and thus prove the effectiveness 
of their service program. 

“National, state and municipal procla- 
mations are not sufficient to awaken the 
mass of American population to the im- 
portance of this campaign of conserva- 
tion. No one knows better than the in- 
surance representative the dire results of 
fires and conflagrations and the fact that 
the public in general must sooner or la- 
ter pay the entire loss therefrom. 

Channels Through Which to Work 

“The press, the chambers of commerce, 
civic clubs, radio, women’s organizations, 
parent-teacher associations, and boy and 
girl scouts are potent forces in this cam- 
paign. Why not get in touch with the 
li-e prevention committee of your local 
chamber of commerce in order to stimu- 
Inte and assist them in the organization 
of their activities? If you find no active 
fire prevention committee, you will do 
your agency, your companies and the 
general public the greatest service pos- 
sible by .organizing such a committee to 
function throughout the year and active- 
ly participate with nearly six hundred 
other cities in the program of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

“Following national Fire Prevention 
Week in October, 1926, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters sent a ques- 
tionnaire to fire chiefs in all cities of 
20,000 or more. Returns from 279 of 
these cities show that eighty cities, or 
28%, having an average weekly loss in 
1925 of $173,648, suffered no loss by fire 
whatever during Fire Prevention week. 
Eighty-seven cities suffered no loss dur- 
ing the week following. Thirty-five 


cities reported losses of not more than. 


$25, and twenty-two cities reported 
losses of not more than $60. This proves 
conclusively that campaigns in the in- 
terest of Fire Prevention Week certain- 
ly pay. 

“Fire Prevention Week is a good 
starting point for a great year of fire 
conservation, both in life and property.” 





RETAIL RISKS RATES UP 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change last week made effective rate in- 
creases ranging from 20 cents to 80 cents 
on several classes of retail stock risks. 
The flat rate increases are to be applied 
as specified until new re-ratings are is- 
sued for the risks individually involved. 
The higher rate increases apply to deli- 
catessen, boot and shoes other than men’s 
only, furs, dressed or finished, candy, 
cigar and stationery and dry goods risks. 


Newark Safety Council 
Starts Fire Lectures 


MANY PROMINENT SPEAKERS 





Dr. A. F. McBride, Jersey Labor Com- 
missioner, Urges Industrial Em- 
ployes to Attend 





Dr. Andrew F. McBride, commissioner 
of labor of New Jersey, has requested 
employers in the Newark industrial dis- 
trict to send representatives to the fire 
prevention school which was started last 
Monday evening by the Newark Safcty 
Council. 

Dr. McBride, in a letter to the in- 
dustrial executives, declared he was con- 
strained to make the request in view of 
the enormous fire losses that have been 
suffered’ in the country at large in the 
past year and the important part tht 
has been played by carelessness, negli- 
gence and thoughtlessness in the causes 
assigned to what the commissioner terms 
“this deplorable waste of property and 
life.” 

The five sessions will be presided over 
by Ogden H. Bowers, executive secre- 
tary of the Broad Street Association. 
The speaker at the first meeting was 
T. Alfred Fleming of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters who spoke on 
“What Fires Have to do With Your 
Pocketbook,” and George Van Horn of 
the Bureau of Surveys of New York, 
who gave a short address on “Removing 
Common Fire Hazards in the Home and 
Business.” 

Other speakers on the four consecutive 
Monday evenings will be Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president of the American of 
Newark, who will speak on “What 
Groups are Involved in Fire Insurance, 
Fire Fighting and Fire Protection,” and 
W. P. Davis of the Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., who will speak on “So- 
Called Electrical Fires.” 

“What First Aid Fire Fighting Equip- 
ment Can Do and Fire Exits and Es- 
capes” will be the subject of a talk by 
R. B. Dickson of the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Co., while Fire Chief Towey. of 
Newark will talk on “Building Construc- 
tion for Fire Safety,” and “Fighting 
Large Fires.” 

Fire Commissioner C. H. Kenlan of 
Newark will bring the series of talks to 
a close with an address on “Special Fire 
Hazards,” and “Fire Inspections and Fire 
Drills.” The committees co- operating. to 
hold the school are the fire prevention 
committee, of which William A. Hall, Jr., 
is chairman and president of the Newark 
Fire Protective Association, and the in- 
dustrial committee, of which David A. 
Patton is chairman. 

Another fire prevention session will 
be held in the early spring of 1928 at 
which time it is expected that a number 
of new fire subjects will be taken up. 





ASKS AGENTS TO PROTEST 





National Ass’n. Secretary Says Non- 
Policy Writing Agents Have No 
Place in Fire Insurance 

Secretary-Counsel W. H. Bennett of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents sent a letter to all state associa- 
tion officers last week in which he at- 
tacked the non-policy writing fire agent, 
and especially the high commissions paid 
them when they have no more expenses 
to bear than brokers. In this communi- 
cation he said in part: 

“It must be obvious that the creation 
and maintenance of a horde of non-pol- 
icy writing agents is a disturbing element 
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in the business. It seems to me that this 
departure from well established practices 
is not in the interest of public service 
and should be discontinued. There is no 
public demand for the services of pro- 
ducers other than recording agents or 
brokers and we should protest recogni- 
tion of those who serve not and who are 
an economic waste in the business of in- 
surance. 

“Payment by companies of commis- 
sions to non-policy writing agents great- 
er than fixed brokerage is a concession 
to branch office practices that is as un- 
warranted as it is unfair to legitimate 
producers and to those companies sup- 
porting the local agents. 

“It occurs to me that those of our 
leaders who have knowledge of the prac- 
tices of fire insurance companies appoint- 
ing or maintaining non-policy writing 
agents should call the attention of such 
companies to this practice as an invasion 
of the American agency system.” 





LOUISIANA CONFERENCE 


Frank E. Burke, vice-president of the 
Home; W. Ross McCain, vice-president 
of the Aetna (Fire); J. H. Doyle, gen- 
eral counsel of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and Harold M. Hess, 
octuary of the National Board, left last 
Friday and Saturday for New Orleans 
to attend a conference there on Monday 
of this week with the Louisiana Insur- 
ance Commission and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Louisiana on the construction to 
be placed upon certain features. 


NEW FIRE FIGHTING PLAN 





Cabinets With Appliance Installed Sug- 
gested as Protection Scheme by 
London Ex-Fire Chief 

Cabinets with fire-fighting appliances 
established all over London is the basis 
of a new fire protection scheme set forth 
by Alderman H. E. Davis, J. P.,:an ex- 
chief brigade officer, and an authority on 
the subject. Alderman Davis, who has 
six times been mayor of Gravesend, cel- 
ebrated his eighty-sixth birthday re- 
cently. 

“The fire protection of London is 
bound to become a matter for serious 
consideration in the near future,” he de- 
clared in an interview. “Excellent 
though the present fire brigade arrange- 
ments are, there is room for improve- 
ment, and I am convinced that some 
readier means for rendering first aid 
will have to be adopted. I am not at all 
dismayed by the fact that the London 
County Council turned down my first aid 
scheme, but the time will come when it 
will have to be adopted, or something 
very like it. The authorities pooh-p: oh- 
ed my five seconds’ turn-out with ‘ully 
equipped horsed and manned fire en- 
gine some forty years ago after ! had 
demcnstrated it at the Royal Aquarium, 
but the time came when they adopted it. 

“The same will probably happen t» my 
first-aid scheme, which is to provide cab- 
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transit. It will demonstrate that your agency is on 
its toes and looking out for their interests. 
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| ex “There in the empty house we waited for hours! 

‘a The moving van never arrived and we later learned 

ee that it had swerved into a ditch, turned over and 
caught fire. All our possessions were completely 

| 1S . . 

rile destroyed. Here we were in our new home without 

Bre: a stick of furniture and only the clothes we had on 

’ . ees 

“— our backs. Lucky we had a live insurance man who 

sr advised us to take out a trip transit policy when he 

t alc ° ‘ P ° 

at all found out we were moving—otherwise it would have 

ni taken years to replace what we had lost.”’ 
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ine During the next week some of your clients will 
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J. L. Case Takes Rap 
At Branch Offices 


ASKS E. U. A. FOR A SOLUTION 





Before Vermont Convention He Says 
New England Agents Oppose Con- 
cessions to Fire Companies 
James L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and a keen 
student of agency conditions for more 
than twenty vears, joined the ranks of 
those protesting against fire insurance 
company branch offices and non-policy 
writing agents in a talk he made before 
the Vermont agents’ association meeting 
at Bellows Falls, Vt., last Friday. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Case’s talk the association 
passed a resolution endorsing the posi- 
tion taken this past summer by the con- 
vention of the New England Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents in condemning 
the concession of special terms to a few 
companies within the Eastern Under- 

writers’ Association. 

“Just now,” Mr. Case said, “we are all 
particularly interested in the discussion 
under consideration by the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association of what is a 
proper commission to be paid to non- 
policy-writing agents, and we are quite 
familiar with the special concessions 
granted by this organization to the Trav- 
elers Fire. 

Settlement of Big Importance 

“T hope you are fully alive to the 
importance of this, for upon its proper 
settlement depends to a very large de- 
eree the futnre success or failure of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. 

“For more than a year some of us 
have spent much time and have given 
our best thought and consideration to 
this important subject, especially be- 
cause we accepted an invitation in June, 
1926, to meet with the organization com- 
mittee of the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation in New York City, in the hope 
that conferences between agents and 
company executives would be able to 
reach a fair and satisfactory adjustment 
of the commission question as a whole. 

“Since January, 1927, local agents in 
the E. U. A. territory have been operat- 
ing under the new agreement and with 
a full understanding that the 20% flat 
commission was to be allowed only to 
those agents who represent solely E. U. 
A. companies. No local agent under any 
other condition is entitled to receive 
the 20% flat commission. 

“Are we therefore wrong in asking 
that all company members of the E. U. 
A. shall subscribe to uniform laws, rules 
and regulations, and that special con- 
cessions and privileges shall neither be 
granted to nor accepted by any member 
of the FE. U. A.? Special concessions 
have, however, been mi ade, but I am ex- 
ceedingly hopeful that wise minds and 
able counsel will find a way out of this 
situation in the not far distant future. 

“Let me urge every local agent pres- 
ent to be open minded and fair and 
square in his consideration of this most 
important subject. Study the question 
carefully and thoroughly from all sides, 
and if you have any suggestions to make 
that would help to bring about a solu- 
tion of this perplexing problem pass 
them on to your officers, and let them 
in turn communicate with E. U. A. of- 
ficials.” 


TO OPEN COAST DEP’T. 

The Virginia Fire & Marine is going 
to open a new department on the Pa- 
cific Coast which will supervise opera- 
tions in eight states to which the com- 
pany will be admitted, British Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii. The department 
will be in San Francisco under the man- 
agement of Harry L. Simpson, Pacific 
Coast manager of the Connecticut Fire 
and the Westchester. The eight states 
mentioned include Idaho, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Nevada. Arizona, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. The Virginia is an 
old company with a fine surplus account 
and is well managed. 





VERMONT AGENTS’ MEETING 





_G. M. Clay Is Elected President; Retir- 
ing Pres. Traill Talks of Legisla- 
tive Reforms Desired 

Between eighty and one hundred local 
and special agents attended the annual 
convention last Friday at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., of the Vermont Association of In- 
surance Agents. George M. Clay of 
Brattleboro, was elected president to 
succeed J. E. Traill, A. C. Mason of 
Rutland was elected vice-president and 
H. A. Wills of Bennington was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Rc 
Cheney of Morrisville is chairman of 
the executive committee and the other 
members include D. J. Burns of Mont- 
ere and S. G. Griswold of Bellows 
Falls. 

In his-report to the convention Presi- 
dent Traill said in part: 

“My one suggestion with regard to 
matters to be brought before the State 
Legislature is that our legislative bills 
be handled through the insurance de- 
partment and be presented as depart- 
ment measures or at least with the full 
cooperation and support of the commis- 
sioner, which is essential if we are to 
accomplish results. We all know there 
are laws on the statute books of this 
state relating to insurance that need re- 
vision. 

“To get results is a difficult problem. 
An agents’ qualification law with re- 
quirements for examination in person of 
all applicants for agents’ and brokers’ 
licenses and proper supervision by the 
commissioner of insurance is just as es- 
sential in this state as it was in Con- 
necticut, Massachuetts, Pennsylvania 
and others and I believe we should work 
for it in earnest with a view to eliminat- 
ing the undesirable, unqualified agents 
who not only cut in on the established 
honest-to-goodness agent but fail to fur- 
nish the insuring public with that serv- 
ice and attention to their interests which 
only a well qualified, reliable agent can 
produce. 

“At the present time the National As- 
sociation is endeavoring to eliminate the 
unfortunate condition brought about by 
the action of the executive committee of 
the E. U. A. in permitting a single com- 
pany to pay non-policy-writing agents 
attached to branch offices the same com- 
mission as bona fide policy writing agents 
with established offices receive. Our New 
England Advisory Board dealt with this 
matter through resolutions passed at the 
Poland Springs Convention and which 
were transmitted to the E. U. A. at that 
time. The National Association is also 
engaged in developing advertising mat- 
ter and methods for use by Association 
members in an endeavor to help mem- 
bers increase their premium income, in 
fact a very ambitious program has been 
outlined in the interests of insurance 
agents who qualify for membership in 
the state and national associations.’ 





PARIS SENDS GREETINGS 

E. G. Pieper, United States manager 
of the Union Fire of Paris, has received 
from the managing director of the com- 
pany by cable the following expression 
of friendship for the United States: 

“On the occasion of the visit of the 
American Legion in France, the Union 
extends to its American friends and as- 
sociates its sentiments of friendship, 
created through brotherhood in arms 
and common ideals.” 





HOMESTEAD CAPITAL INCREASE 


The board of directors of the Home- 
stead Fire of Baltimore, one of the Home 
fleet, has called a meeting of stock- 
holders for October 5 to act on the rec- 
ommendation of the directors to in- 
crease the capital stock from $250,000 to 
$500,000 by the issuance of 25,000 new 
shares of a par value of $10 each, to be 
paid for at $20 each, thus adding $250,- 
000 to the surplus likewise. When this 
transaction is completed every member 
of the Home fleet will have at least 
$500,000 capital. 
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U. S. Chamber Booklet 
On Fire Prevention 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
Advice to Local Communities on Pub- 
licity, Schools, Fire Departments, 
Inspections and Addresses 


ACTIVITIES 








The insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


yesterday issued its annual pamphlet on 
fire prevention week, which runs from 
October 9-15, containing suggestions for 
observance and sample programs. Splen- 
did results were achieved last year, and 
a large part of this was due to the ac- 
tivities of local chambers of commerce 
and similar civic organizations. Realiz- 
ing the possibilities that can be achieved 
through a successful fire prevention 
week, the pamphlet of the United States 
Chamber contains these suggestions for 
those who have charge of the prevention 
campaigns: 
General Activities 

1. Request the mayor to issue a Fire Preven- 
tion Week proclamation, thus lending official 
sanction to the campaign. 

2. Secure the general interest and co-operation 
of local officials, civic bodies, business and trade 
organizations, women’s groups and other bodies 
interested in the general welfare of the commu- 
nities. Definite duties may be assigned to each. 

3. Prepare a local slogan for use during the 
week. This may be based on the main activi- 
ties which are designated as keynotes of the 
campaign. 

4. Arrange a contest between fire districts, 
school districts or other divisions of the city 
for a “No Fire Week.” 

Newspaper Publicity 

1. Request the local papers to run front page 
articles calling attention to Fire Prevention 
Week both before and during the Week. This 
should include printing of proclamations issued 
by the President, governor and mayor. 

Encourage the newspapers to make editorial 
comment regarding the Week and the main 
points of the local program. 

3. Furnish the press with news relative to the 
progress of the campaign and request the pa- 
pers to publish, a complete account of each 
local fire occurring during the week, describing 
the lesson to be gained from it. 

4. Secure information and statistics for the 
papers relative to local hazards, injuries and 
deaths, property loss and other pertinent sub- 
jects. 

5. Have prominent local citizens quoted in 
the papers on the value of fire prevention work 
to the city. 

General Publicity 

Prepare and distribute printed posters, pam- 
alike and stickers. This material is some- 
times donated by local printers or publishing 
houses interested in fire prevention. 

2. Request all interested organizations to give 
publicity to Fire Prevention Week in their pub- 
lications and circular letters. Ask them to urge 
members to include the local slogan in all cor- 
respondence written during the Week. 

3. Urge employers to place posters and other 
advertising material relative to: Fire Prevention 
Week on their bulletin boards. Request them 
to print slogans on their pay envelopes and 
bills. 

4. Encourage merchants to prepare suitable 
window displays. It may be advisable to offer 
a prize for the best designated window. 

5. Request merchants to place stickers on 
—— delivered during the Week. 

. Encourage the street railway and bus com- 
sender to print fire prevention facts or the local 
slogan on transfers issued during the Week. 
Urge the companies to make special displays on 
their cars. 

7. Request hotel and restaurant proprietors 
to display posters and to print the slogan or 
some other suitable message on menu cards. 

8. Request motion picture theatres to adver- 

tise fire prevention by means of slides and, if 
possible, exhibit special fire prevention films. 

9. Ask permission to stencil city streets and 
sidewalks with an appropriate fire prevention 
message. This work may be done by Boy 


Scouts. 
Addresses 

1. Arrange with local radio broadcasting sta- 
tions for fire prevention talks during the Week. 

2. Solicit the support of clergy, suggesting 
the President’s proclamation be read in the 
churches and fire prevention be mentioned in the 
sermons on October 9, the first day of the cam- 
paign. 

3. Provide speakers for motion picture houses 
and public entertainments. 

4. Suggest speakers for meetings “of groups, 
fraternal bodies and civic organizations. 

5. Arrange programs and provide speakers for 
fire prevention mass meetings. 

6. Provide speakers for all schools. 

7. Encourage employers to hold meetings of 
their employes for instruction in fire preven- 
tion and furnish speakers for such meetings. 

Cleanup and Inspection Activities 


1. Designate certain days of the Week as 
cleanup days, requesting employers and _indi- 
vidual citizens to co-operate by removing rub- 
bish from their premises. A cleanup compe- 
tition between districts or other subdivisions 
of the city may be helpful. 

range with proper city officials for the 
prompt removal of all refuse material collected. 


3. Arrange for inspections of all public and 
municipal buildings by members of the fire de- 
partment. 

4. Arrange for inspections of mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments either by firemen 
or _through self-inspections by the owners. 

5. Arrange to have home inspections made by 
school children. 


Fire Department Demonstrations 


1, Arrange for exhibitions by the fire depart- 
ment, such as throwing a stream of water over 
a high building or rescue work. 

_ 2. Place fire alarm demonstration boxes and 
instructors on busy corners. 

3.. Arrange a tug of war between the police 
and fire departments. 

4. Have firemen display and demonstrate the 
operation of hand chemical extinguishers at 
prominent locations. 

Note: Fire apparatus and firemen on active 
duty should not be withdrawn for parades or 
demonstrations because of the possibility that a 
fire may occur at a time when they will be 
beyond call. 





WINS BASEBALL LEADERSHIP 





N. B. & M. Team Gets Second Leg on 
Championship Cup by Leading League 
During This Season 
The North British & Mercantile’s base- 
ball team won the 1927 championship 
of the Insurance Baseball League by 
beating the Liverpool & London Globe 
outfit last week by the score of 14 to 
3. The North British team put the game 


on ice with eight runs in the first inning. 

The final standing of the five-team 
league shows that the North British 
nine won ten games and lost two, the 
L. & L. & G. outfit won eight games 
and lost three, the Home team won five 
and lost six, the New York Underwriters 
won three and lost nine, and the W. H. 
McGee & Co. tied the New York Un- 
derwriters for last place. Last week’s 
victory gives the North British a second 
leg on the insurance baseball trophy, a 
beautiful silver cup presented by United 
States Manager Cecil F. Shallcross to 
the Insurance League in 1925 for compe- 
tition among insurance teams. 





N. J. SOCIETY CLASSES 


The New Jersey Society of Insurance 
will conduct three classes in the fire 
branch, consisting of junior, intermediate 
and senior years, and two classes in the 
casualty branch, consisting of junior and 
intermediate. The junior fire class will 
commence October 4, intermediate Octo- 
ber 6, and the senior fire October 7. 
Both classes of casualty will start Oc- 
tober 3. Registrations will begin next 
Monday at the headquarters of the so- 
ciety located in the American of Newark 
building. 


N. B. & M. FIELD MEN HERE 

A large group of field men and engi- 
neers of the North British & Mercan- 
tile fleet visited the home offices in New 
York last week and this week. They in- 
cluded State Agent F. L. Britton and 
Special Agents R. H. Castleman and 
W. L. Kirk from Topeka, Kan.; State 
Agents W. D. Winchell and L. B. Grib- 
ble from Kansas City, Mo.; State Agents 
W. D. Weaver, J. C. Johnson, J. B. Dor- 
sett and E. C. Bleiffert from Indian- 
apolis; State Agent John H. Gray from 
Columbus, Ohio; Special Agent W. A. 
Sturgis of Boston; Special Agent W. E. 
Wormwood from Portland, Me.; Special 
Agent W. P. Warren of Providence and 
Engineer Irving G. Ross of Boston. 


WITH HAMILTON & WADE, INC. 

Harry S. Johnson has been elected a 
director and vice-president of Hamilton 
& Wade, Inc., insurance brokers in New 
York City. Mr. Johnson has been asso- 
ciated with insurance and banking for 
several years. 


G. W. Unverzagt, secretary of the 
Allemannia Fire of Pittsburgh, has also 
been elected to the position of vice-presi- 
dent. 
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's- Poor Richard 


a id » “A little neglect may breed great mischief.” 


The truth is that more than half of the fires in 
this country are the result of neglect. 
half of the $570,000,000 property loss has been at- 
tributed to just plain carelessness. 
for this evil lies in each and every one of us. 


As Poor Richard would say—A little care may 
save a house, and houses make a town. 


It is to stimulate this care in the minds of the 
people that Fire Prevention Week is held each year, 
October 9th to 15th, with October 9th as Fire Pre- 
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And the remedy 


plays. 





The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified agents in ter- 
ritories where this Company is not already repre- 
are invited to investigate the advantages 
offered by this old established Company. 


Che FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


ee 1829 


vention Day, is the time when you as a Fire Jnsur- 
ance representative can do your part to instill the 
thought of care in the minds of the public. Talk 
Fire Prevention—not only at your local Fire Pre- 
vention celebration, but in your newspaper adver- 
tising, in folders to your prospects, in window dis- 


And to help you do this, the Advertising Depart- 
ment of The Franklin Fire will gladly furnish sug- 
gestions upon request. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE C0., OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO0., OF CONCORD, N. H. 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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E. U. A. MEETING SEPT. 28 





Executive Committee Meets the Day 
Previous; Branch Office Problem 
Probably Will Come Up 
Next week will be a busy one for the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. Two 
important meetings are on the calendar, 
one for the executive committee on 
Tuesday, September 27, and another for 
the entire association membership on 
Wednesday, September 28. Several sub- 
jects of leading importance are on the 
agenda for discussion. The question of 
non-policy writing agents is almost cer- 
tain to be brought up and talked over 
at length but there is small likelihood 
of a final decision on the matter being 
reached next week. The problem is too 
broad for immediate solution. While the 
majority of company opinion seems to 
be in opposition to non-policy writing 
agents there are a few companies which 

still believe this system has merits. 





TO AID PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Fire Insurance Interests Will Confer 
With Rail, Bank, Utility Heads On 
Public Relations Program 
Fire insurance interests are going to 
confer in Chicago on October 12 with 
the heads of the big public utilities, na- 
tional railroads and leading banks, in 
connection with the convention of the 
American Gas Association. The purpose 
of the conference is to formulate a pub- 
lic relations program which will place 
the businesses represented at the meet- 
ing before the public in a favorable light. 
C. J. Doyle, associate general counsel in 
Chicago of the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters, will present the attitude 
of the insurance companies. Their in- 
terest lies chiefly in the great invest- 


ments in the 
fire companies. 


utility field made by the 





BANK ISSUE POSTPONED 

The question whether Virginia agents 
of the Girard Fire & Marine, one of the 
Firemen’s group of companies declared 
in violation of principles laid down in 
the Milwaukee resolution shall either re- 
sign this company or else withdraw from 
membership in the Virginia Association 
of Insurance Agents will be left open 
until January 1, according to a resolu- 
tion adopted at the annual convention of 
the association recently at Virginia 
Beach. Agents representing that com- 
pany requested more time in which to 
think the matter over and the conven- 
tion agreed to accede to their request. 





WITH O’BRIEN & O’BRIEN 

William A. McGuire has gone with 
the O’Brien & O’Brien Agency of New 
York in charge of the country-wide bind- 
ing department for the Alliance of Phil- 
adelphia, Superior of Pittsburgh and the 
Allegheny Underwriters of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. McGuire -is a familiar figure in this 
territory, having been previously with 
the Glens Falls as speical agent for 
Northern New Jersey and New York su- 
burban field and recently he was state 
agent in New Jersey for the American 
Equitable. 





LONGSHOREMEN’S RULING 


Crews of dredges and barges in sand 
and gravel dredging operations and em- 
ployes operating stationary engines on 
floats attached to docks are not covered 
by the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act, according to a new deci- 
sion of the Compensation Commission. 
Laborers not members of the crew are 
covered while working on such barges. 





ALLIANCE WITH DANISH CO. 


Stockholders of the Fourth Marine In- 
surance Co. of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
have approved an arrangement for co- 
operative management by the Sun of 
London. General Manager W. W. Ot- 
ter-Barry of the Sun has been elected a 
director of the Fourth Marine. 


FIRE WASTE MEETING 


Council Holds Fall Gathering in Wash- 
ington Today; Cairns, Kemper and 
Others to Speak 
The regular Fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council will be held at 
the headquarters of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in Wash- 
ington today. At that time special con- 
sideration will be given to the develop- 
ment of personal contact service for 
chambers of commerce initiated by the 
council last year. The plan calls for at 
least one visit to every chamber of com- 
merce in the inter-chamber fire waste 
contest each year. This work is in 
charge of the contest committee of the 
council under the general chairmanship 
of Richard E. Vernor, manager of the 
fire prevention department of the West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau. Thus far nearly 
100 chambers have been visited by rep- 

resentatives of the committee. 

The speakers at the meeting today will 
include: 

E. T. Cairns, chairman of the commit- 
tee on fire prevention and engineering 
standards of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, whose subject will be 
“Contact Service of the Members of the 
National Fire Waste Council.” 

James S. Kemper, vice-chairman of 
the insurance advisory committee of the 
national chamber and a director of the 
chamber, on “The Value of Personal 
Contact in the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest.” 

George W. Booth, chief engineer of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, on the subject, “Community Surveys 
as an Aid to Local Fire Prevention 
Committees.” 

Because of the interest of the council 
in the farm fire prevention problems, A. 
L. Gale, president of Gale & Pietsch, 
Inc., of Chicago, will speak on “The 
Influence of the Farm Press in the Fire 
Prevention Movement.” 

Judge Edwin B. Parker, chairman of 
the board of the U. S. Chamber, will 
deliver the address of welcome. 








N. F. P. A. BUFFALO MEETING 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21—Under the 
chairmanship of William Milne, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., a sub-committee on “Manu- 
facturing Risks and Special Hazards,” of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, met on Tuesday in Hotel Statler 
here. There were present about 30 rep- 
resentatives of the association from va- 
rious parts of the nation. Consideration 
was given to special subjects in the mat- 
ter of fire protection in industries, par- 
ticularly with regard to the installation 
of sprinkler systems, the number of out- 
lets per room and the size of piping used. 





BOSTON DATE UNCHANGED 

A conference in Boston this week of 
the executive committee of the New 
England Insurance Exchange and a spe- 
cial committee of the Boston Board. of 
Fire Underwriters on the proposed post- 
ponement of the effective date of the 
new warranties recently promulgated by 
the Exchange to January 1, 1928, decided 
that the original date of October 1 should 
be kept. Modifications will be made 
later as experience dictates. 





RETURNS TO KENTUCKY 

W. S. (Buck) Rice, formerly a special 
agent for the Home of New York, at 
Louisville, who went to Denver two or 
three years ago account of bad health, 
has left the Wilson-Krueger Adjustment 
Co., at Denver, and returned to Ken- 
tucky, arranging to enter the adjustment 
business, having opened a fire, auto and 
general adjustment agency at Princeton, 
Ky., in the western part of the state. 








INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 




















100 William Street - 


New YORK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


New York City 








FIRE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 




















Royal Exchange Assurance 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 
Fire and Automobile Lines 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 
Automobile Liability and Plate Glass 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 


——— 











A DEPENDABLE COMPANY | | 





of note mae 


REPORT ON PUBLICITY 


W. H. Lininger of the Springfield F. 
& M., chairman of the committee on 
publicity and education, presented its 
report at the Union meeting this week 
at Manchester, Vt. This dealt chiefly 
with the current cooperation with cham- 
bers of commerce in the distribution of 
literature in preparation for Fire Pre- 
vention Week. A large number of as- 
sociations are enclosing appropriate 
folders in their regular mailings to their 
members and many large corporations 
are putting the standard fire prevention 
warnings into the pay envelopes of their 
men. Since the last meeting the com- 
mittee has issued a revised catalog of its 
publications, which have numbered 458, 
and has distributed over 750,000 folders 
and pamphlets. 











a Campbell “Haywood | 


for STATE pe CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 




















——— al 








I want to buy into or outright an 
established fire insurance agency ir 
New York, New Jersey or Connecti- 
cut; or rll work for such an agency 
if there is an opportunity of buying 
it. 

Box 1066 
The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
——e 














218TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Avé. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


=] 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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BUICVEDE °° FORRES 





1902 Ford 





WENTY-FIVE years ago, when this 
rather racy-looking side-winder was 
greeted with raucous shouts of ‘‘Geta 
horse!’’ as it wheezed, rattled and banged 
along the streets, the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany issued the first Automobile policy 
written by a company in the United States. 


The automobile was just coming to be rec- 
ognized as something more than an experi- 
ment ‘‘The rich man’s plaything,” the butt 
of the comic section. Men with money and 


foresight were beginning the long fight for 
mechanical perfection. 


The man who bought a car could well 
boast of considerable personal courage and 
sporting blood, and the company which 
first ventured into the automobile insur- 
ance field, with no precedents to guide it, 
exhibited its full quota of financial nerve. 


This historic writing of the first automo- 
bile policy and our capable development of 
the whole idea can appropriately be capital- 
ized by the agency representatives of the 
Boston Insurance Company to lend added 
strength to their sales work upon prospec: 
tive clients. 


To help our agents sell more insurance 
we publish a magazine, ‘‘The Accelerater.”’ 
Its primary purpose is to carry information 
to our agents that will be interesting and 
profitable to them. In every issue we have 
something to say about newspaper adver- 
tising, sales-letters or window displays, and 
the center spread is always used for the 
discussion of some timely form of insurance. 


If you would like a copy of this valuable 
magazine, write to Desk A of our Adver- 
tising Department. 


Boston Insurance Company 


Old Colony Insurance Company 
87 Kilby Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Automatic Sprinklers 
Agents’ Trump Card 


SYSTEMS PAY FOR’ SELVES 





Fine Means For Protection of Property; 
Insurance Costs Are Lowered 
After Installation 





Local agents are divided into two 
classes, according to the opinion of 
many—those agents who are really in- 


surance salesmen and those who are pol- 
icy peddlers. The insurance salesman 1s 
an agent who had made a conscientious 
and analytical study of his business and 
therefore is in a position to render a real 
service to his clients through a study 
of their insurance needs and is able to 
work out for his clients an intelligent 
plan of insurance that will give com- 
plete protection. 

Permanent patronage for an agent de- 
pends in large measure upon that agent’s 
ability to hold his clients’ confidence, and 
the property owner looks to his insuror 
as a dependable source of information 
only so long as he is dependable, which 
obligates the agent to keep fully abreast 
of the times. 

A leading agent in the South said re- 
cently that an agent should make it ap- 
parent to his assureds that he desires 
their relations with him to be of a per- 
manent and substantial nature, not mere- 
ly casual and temporary, as exist between 


buyer and seller, but the sort which char-' 


acterize the negotiations and conferences 
between counsel and client, surgeon and 
patient, banker and customer. 

One suggestion for agents to improve 
their connections with clients concerns 
the installation of automatic protection 
in risks not yet sprinklered because ex- 
perience has proved that this plan is a 
trump card in the hands of agents who 
“know the game.” 

Ultimate Cost Written Off 

Aside from the fact that sprinkler 
equipment reduces the danger of fire at 
least 90%, thereby making it possible for 
the owners of profitable businesses to 
sleep without fear, it can be installed in 
most cases without the owner’s putting 


up a cent more than he is now paying 
in insurance premiums. The whole cost 
of the system is “written off” in five or 


six annual payments representing the 
difference between his present premiums 
and the reduced sprinklered rate. There 
are companies which will. handle and 
guarantee all the details of finance and 
construction under a deferred payment 
plan that appeals instantly to solid busi- 
ness men. 

Every local agent should go over his 
list of clients and, putting himself in the 
place of each, reach a conclusion as to 
whether it would pay this or that owner 
to install a sprinkler system. Unless he 
does so, one of his biggest and best risks 
is apt to, fall into some progressive com- 
petitor’s lap, for each year sees an in- 
creasing number of unprotected fire risks 
being equipped with sprinklers financed 
out of insurance savings. 

Of course, the business 
agent or -broker who first shows the 
property owner how easy it is to have 
such a system installed under the pre- 
mium savings plan. If there is a partic- 
ularly choice risk in a territory not yet 
sprinklered, a recommendation is apt to 
win the business for that agent; and if 
he already controls the line, he can make 
it competition proof, build up good will 
and pave the way to the sale of new 
lines of insurance by being the first to 
point out the advantages of sprinkler pro- 
tection. 

This, at least, is the concensus of opin- 
ion among fire insurance men and local 
agents who are going ahead fastest in 
the race for business profits, as related 
by them in published interviews and in 
addresses at agency conventions through- 
out the country. Based upon actual re- 
sults, here is what some of them have 
said in recent months about sprinkler in- 
stallations in unprotected risks: 
“Some way, somehow, the 


goes to the 


mutuals 


overlooked a flour mill risk in our town 

a Kentucky local agent told the writer 
with a grin. “We persuaded the owner 
to install sprinklers and got his rate re- 
duced from $3.10 to $1.02. That lowered 
his insurance cost nearly 70% and was 
financed without his drawing a dollar 
from his working capital. He was so 
pleased that he since has given me an 
order for use and occupancy. What I 
lost in fire commissions by telling him 
about sprinklers is almost made up al- 
ready, and will be before the end of 
another year.” 

Said a St. Louis agent whose pro- 
gressive methods have rewarded him 
handsomely in the handling of large ac- 
counts: “Wherever values of buildings 
and/or contents are substantial, there is 
no question that the highest type of con- 
struction for safety from fire and the 
best equipment of sprinklers are advan- 
tageous expenditures. If, by a slight cost 
for fire protection, insurance premiums 
are reduced $600 per year, that repre- 
sents an income of 6% on $10,000.” 

A go-getter from Kansas City in the 
same state is authority for the fact that 
the temporary reduction an agent takes 
in commission income when he gets an 
owner to install sprinklers is more than 
compensated for by the sales and pres- 
tige that follow. “The assured feels, in 
the first place, that the agent has a really 


unselfish interest in giving his clients 
protection against loss by fire,’ he de- 
clared at an agency convention. “His 


confidence in the agent becomes greater 
and leads him to believe that such a 
wide-awake fellow would take care of 
other insurance coverages with equal 
care. Furthermore, the agent profits 
from the ‘good word’ the assured ¢will 
speak to his friends. He may not know 
of it, but real orders will continue to 
flow his way, many of which could be 
traced to the first customer’s satisfaction, 
and his mention of the sprinkler plan to 
his business acquaintances.” 

Along the same line, a big Chicago 
producer says of his experience with 
sprinkler installations: “The progressive 
agent or broker will not, because of the 
reduction of income due to the consid- 
erable rate reductions for fire insurance, 
object to recommend sprinklers under 
the easy pay plans now available. By so 
doing he inspires confidence with the 


assured, improves his standing, and 
makes ‘possible the securing of many 
other branches of business. I have in 


mind the case of one risk which I ‘won’ 
by recommending the installation of au- 
tomatic sprinklers twelve. years ago and 
which is still on my books. Right off the 
bat I got the firm’s u. & o. insurance. 
Subsequently I got their compensation, 
steam boiler, flywheel, automobile and 
hold-up insurance. I have written busi- 
ness life insurance for the firm and am 
working on them now for group life and 
disability, which I hope to close soon 
All in all, it is the best account I have— 
and I ‘squeezed in the door’ in the first 
place with the automatic sprinkler plan 
as my key.” 





SUN MANAGERS ARRIVE 
William W. Otter-Barry, general man- 
ager of the Sun in London, and H. W. 


Stokes, assistent to the manager, ar- 
rived in New York on the “Berengaria” 


last Friday. They will visit Montreal, 
Toronto, Chicago and perhaps go as far 
west as the Pacific Coast. 

















Head Office: 


Organized 1859 


Insurance Company 
of Amerira. 


709 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 








“™ STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1927 





Capital 
Premium Reserve 


Net Surplus ... 


Total Assets ..ccccccccccccccce 


eens 


Reserve for Taxes ‘and all other Liabilities. 


ee 


$ 1,500,000.00 
9,167,654.77 
1,382,985.00 
7,064,683.11 


$19,115,322.88 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS........ 


eee ee 


$.8,564,683.11 





FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - 


WINDSTORM 
LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE - 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION - USE and OCCUPANCY 


- TORNADO - SPRINKLER 








WRITING DEMOLITION LINES 





Phoenix of Hartford Adds Cover to Fire 
Policies for 15% Premium; 
Should Prove Popular 
Protection against destruction of a 
building inspector following its damage 
by fire is offered by the Phoenix (Fire) 
of Hartford, through a demolition clause 
which may be added to fire policies for 
an additional charge of 15% of the pre- 

mium. 

A Hartford ordinance provides that 
“no frame building nor ordinary build- 
ing within the inner fire limits, and no 
frame building within the outer fire lim- 
its, shall be repaired when damaged by 
fire or other agencies to the. extent of 
50% of the cost of replacing the original 
building, and any such building may be 
condemned by the supervisor, and if so 
condemned, he shall order it removed 
forthwith.” 

Total loss of the building, therefore, 
results from a 50% fire loss. The stand- 
ard form of Connecticut policy provides 
that the insuring company shall not be 
responsible for loss resulting from such 
ordinances. 

Through the demolition clasiee, how- 
ever, the Phoenix assumes the entire 
loss, both from fire and from destruc- 
tion through official order. The clause 
may be added to existing policies at pro- 
rata rates. 





WORKING ON 1928 MEETING 

The Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents which held its twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention at Virginia Beach last 
week has received invitations to meet 
next vear in Richmcnd and Appalachia. 
It has also been invited to meet at the 
new Vanderbilt-Chamberlain Hotel now 
in course of erection at Old Point. The 
executive committee will decide later 
upon the next meeting place. 





W. R. RHYAN WED 
W. R. Rhyan, special agent of the 
North British & Mercantile group in 
Massachusetts, was married recently to 
Miss Lila Marion cf Brookline, Mass. 
They will make their home at Brookline. 





AGENT FOR HOMELAND 
Arthur H. Larson of Brooklyn has 
been appointed agent of the Homeland. 








Franklin W. Fort 














Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 


























THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34 Pine St. 
New York City 


Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., 
General Agents 


Metropolitan District 
99 John Street, New York 

















THOMAS G. PERKINS DIES 





Prominent Buffalo Local Agent Was 
Vice-President of Armstrong-Roth- 
Cady Company 

Suffalo, N. Y¥., Sept. 20—Thomas G. 
Perkins, 71 years old, vice-president: of 
Armstrong-Roth-Cady Co., general in- 
surance, with offices in the Marine Trust 
building here, died Sunday night at his 
home here, No. 67 Irving place, follow- 
ing a brief illness. Mr. Perkins had been 
identified with the insurance business in 
Buffalo for more than fifty years. Born 
in this city, the son of Thomas G. and 
Harriet Allen Perkins, Mr. Perkins at- 
tended the schools here and as a young 
man entered the insurance business with 
the firm of Stringer & Cady. 

The firm later was changed to Cady 
& Perkins, and when the firm of Arm- 
strong- -Roth- Cady Co. was organized, 
Mr. Perkins was made vice-president 
in 1881. Mr. Perkins is survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. S. V..R. Spaulding, of 
Buffalo, and Mrs. J. W.. Townsend, je 
of Bryn Mawr; Pa., and by eight grand- 
children. Funeral’ services were held 
from Saint Paul’s Cathedral here on 
Tuesday morning, and interment was 
here in Forest Lawn cemetery. 





PRISON FIRE HAZARDS 
Authorities of the Virginia state )eni- 
tentiary refused to be disturbed over 
the fact that electric wiring in scveral 
of the older prison buildings use for 
factory purposes is not enclosed in con- 
duits. They say that inspectors 0 the 
Virginia mspection and rating bureau 
make periodical inspection of the build- 
ings and have yet to fail to approve the 
open wiring. Insurance is carried by fif- 
teen companies and they seem en.irely 
satisfied with the situation. Quite « stif 
was raised last week when two city 
firemen went through; the prison an 
reported that wiring in the older build- 
ings constituted a grave and continuing 
fire hazard. 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





January Ist, 1927 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $149,425.00 Ce cpa coeliac $3,000,000.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds... 518,200.00 TN ae is 25,610,575.98 


Government, City, Rail- 
road and other Bonds 


Reinsurance Reserve__ 21,162,599.90 
Losses in Course of Ad- 





ane Steeles 220056. 59,564,972.90 Seen 2. nc. 8,362,821.00 
Cash in Banks and Of- Commissions and other 

ma SDE Ra: Sing OF 2,484,964.77 Say ee eam 7,100,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Reserve for Taxes_-_--_- 1,005,000.00 

Collection -...._._-- 8,827,461.77 Reserve for Deprecia- 
Interest Accrued _____- 111,020.32 WN oki sn iceeses 5,000,000.00 
Reinsurance Recover- 

able on Paid Losses.. 184,952.12 $71,740,996.88 





$71,740,996.88 


Surplus to Policy Holders’ - 


$29,110,575.98 








Progress since Consolidation in 1899 





ontinuing 


























ASSETS 





RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $28,832.54 $2,028.94 
Dec. 31, 1910 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,369,363.37 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dee. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Dec. 31, 1926 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
E. C. JAMESON, President W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary 
LYMAN CANDEE, Vice President A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 

W. H. PAULISON, Vice President A. G. CASSIN, Assistant Secretary 
J. H. MULVEHILL, Vice President and Secretary J. L. HAHN, Assistant Secretary 

J. D. LESTER, Vice President M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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Herbert J. Drane a 
Versatile Agent 


JUST BACK FROM THE ORIENT 





Member of Naval Committee of House 
Of Representatives; Proud of Old Job 
As City Clerk of Lakeland, Fla. 


By Hervey W. Laird 


In addition to being several times 
elected to Congress much honor has 
come of late years to Herbert J. Drane, 
head of the forty-three-year-old insur- 
ance agency of H. J. Drane & Son, Lake- 
land. Mr. Drane was in Jacksonville re- 
cently attending a meeting of notables 
from the East Coast to talk over the 
question of tariffs on certain Florida 
products that can not now be raised at 
a profit because of the competition of 
cheap labor in the countries to the south, 
especially Mexico and Central America. 

Mr. Drane is just back from a trip to 
Hawaii, Guam, Japan and several parts 
of China, where, as a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House, 
he made inspections that are expected 
to be of great value in considering fu- 
ture questions of our relations to that 
part of the world. While there is little 
he can say in a political way, he is con- 
fident of two things that are important. 
One is that the American citizen of the 
lowliest station is fortunate that he is 
not in most of the sections he visited and 
the other, that political freedom for the 
Philippines is impracticable and impos- 
sible for many years to come. 

Mr. Drane was sitting with a party of 
friends in Washington some time ago 
when one of the number, former Gov- 
ernor Montague, of Virginia, began to 
talk of personal achievement and the 
things men do that pleases them mort. 
“What has been your most gratifyinz 
success in life, Mr. Drane?” asked the 
Governor. “My election as city clerk of 
my home town of Lakeland,” he replied. 
Recognizing that such an office must 
have been at best a modest one, both 
as to emoluments and honors, the Gov- 
ernor expressed surprise. When he was 
told that the salary was $50 he was fur- 
ther puzzled. “You could not live on 
$50 a month?” he said. “But it was not 
‘a month’ it was ‘a year,” said Mr. 
Drane. “And that is not all of the story. 
It was, with some small fees, about $60 
a year and that was $5 a month, which 
was the difference between my family 
being fed and not being fed.” 

Ere long, and not so long either, the 
small pay of $5 a week which Mr. Drane 
earned in an insurance agency in addi- 
tion to his salary as city clerk, was cut 
to $4, and he became disgusted and 
bought the fellow out. “But,” said one 
of the group which had been listening to 
the story, “how did you get the money 
to buy the man out when your income 
was so small and so necessary to the 
support of your family?” “Went out and 
financed it,” replied the Florida con- 
gressman. “Borrowed the money and 
paid him off and let him go. How 
much? ~° $75, and that was a lot of 
money in those days.” It is a secret 
among Mr. Drane’s friends that he never 
paid back that $75, which was borrowed 
from a widow. Along down the years 
payments were made on it, and now and 
then the lady would seek a settlement. 
“Oh, I still owe you that money,” she 
would be told, and as long as she lived 
she was getting paid that $75. Only she 
had no idea how many times it was paid 
in actual amount before her death. 

Mr. Drane told Governor Montague 
and the others in the party that the ba- 
sis of his present fortune in Florida 
property, and he does own a lot of it, 
was life insurance. He began to carry 
it early and kept himself loaded up. 
When the land of his first important 
purchase of five acres came on the mar- 
ket he drew out as a loan and 
bought it. Not long after another bar- 


gain was to be had and other life in- 
surance values were drawn upon and la- 
ter on the same thing was done again 


Much of this time he was selling life in- 
surance for the New York Life, and a 
great deal of the ingredients of his early 
investments were from commissions. “I 
owe much to life insurance,” he told his 
friends. He is now, at 64, heavily in- 
sured. 





MARION KNOWLES DIES 

Marion Knowles, veteran Southern 
fieldman, who traveled out of Atlanta 
for more than thirty years, died in 
Richmond, September 14, aged 83. He 
first traveled for a group of companies 
represented by his cousin, Clarence 
Knowles, Atlanta general agent. At the 
death of his cousin, he traveled for the 
Fire Association and affiliated companies 
represented by General W. E. Chapin. 
He retired from active work eight year; 
ago, returning to Richmond, his native 


city, where he had since resided. He 
was a warm personal friend of the late 
Thomas Egleston, of Egleston & Pres- 
cott, general agents for the Hartford at 
Atlanta, who left him a substantial an- 
nuity at his death. 





SYRACUSE FIELD CLUB OUTING 
_ The annual Fall outing of the Syracuse 
Field Club will be held next Mondays 
September 26. The program opens with 
a luncheon at the Oneida Country Club, 
Oneida, N. Y., and the rest of the after- 
noon will be devoted to golf, with prizes 
to the winners. For those who do not 
play golf cards and tables will be avail- 
able in addition to a regular program for 
non-golfers. In the evening there will 
be a dinner at the New Oneida Hotel. 
There will be no charges with the excep- 
‘ion of $1.50 to those who play golf. 


TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bankers’ Indemnity of Newark 
held this week, it was announced that 
the company would issue 100,000 addi- 
tional shares, of a par value of $5 each, 
to be subscribed and paid at $12.50 each, 
The issuing of the new stock will in- 
crease the company’s capital from $500,- 
COO to $1,000,000 and add $750,000 to 
their surplus. It has also been an- 
ncunced that Ernest H. Babbage has 
been elected secretary and John (¢ 
Montgomery assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 








Those who contemplate attending the 
golfers’ luncheon and tournament will 
communicate immediately with Harry W. 
Miller, Union building, Syracuse. 
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A PIONEER 
—and a LEADER 


Tre Fireman’s Fund was the first in- 


in the business. 


agents. 





In 1862 incorporation papers of the original F ireman’s | 
Fund Insurance Company were filed in California. The 
plan contemplated annual contributions to a charity 
—=. j fund for“volunteer firemen,their widows and orphans.” 
In 1863 the present Company was incorporated and 
for sixty-four years has kept the faith with policyholders 
| and agents—a pioneer and a leader. PB 


surance company to write automobile 
insurance generally throughout the 
United States and today is a leader 


Specialists in charge of the automobile 
agency business. 

Exclusive automobile special agents. 

Prompt attention to claims. 

Cheerful and effective co-operation with 





FIREMAN’S FUND 
HOME FIRE AND MARINE 


“cAgency Service that Satisfies and Endures” 
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Double Slip System 
Criticized in England 


PRACTISED ON HULL COVERS 





Not in Good Faith According to Some; 
Hull Agreement Has Been of Dis- 
tinct Benefit to Market 





The double slip system used among 
marine offices in England on hull under- 
writing appears to be arousing some 
criticism on the ground that it is mis- 
leading and not wholly in accord with 
good faith. Its continuance is a threat 
to the unwritten hull agreement which 
has served in good measure to stabilize 
hull rates and to bring less nervousness 
to the British market. 

As a whole, the last year’s lead has 
been scrupulously respected, says “Syren 
& Shipping,” and in consequence the 
general rate has been effectively stopped. 
This does not by any means imply that 
all abuses have been eliminated. One 
which is still in evidence is that known 
as the “double slip,” by which two dis- 
tinct original slips are circulated by the 
brokers, there being a marked difference 
in the rate at which one is subscribed 
from the rate offered to underwriters on 
the other. For example, recently an un- 
dérwriter called for production of the 
original slip on a vessel, so that he 
might verify certain of the details of the 
closing. He had written a line at 10 
guineas per cent. The slip when pre- 
sented by the broker showed that a rate 
of 12 guineas had been paid, but, of 
course, the particular underwriter had 
not been invited to subscribe this slip. 
Naturally the matter was taken up with 
the broker, whose reply was the obvious 
one that if the underwriter had not liked 
the risk at 10 guineas per cent., he 
should have declined it. This, of course, 
is true, but it is apparent either that the 
tisk was too cheap at 10 guineas or too 
dear at 12 guineas, 

If the broker could have obtained full 
cover at the lower rate he would obvi- 
ously have done so, and would doubtless 
contend that the underwriters obtain- 
ing the higher rate were able to offer 
better security. The flaw in this argu- 
ment is that insurance without first-class 
security is no insurance at all. Two 
questions arise out of these “double 
slip” insurances, viz.: (1) Why did the 
“agerieved” underwriter not discover 
that the slip submitted to him did not 
represent the full value of the vessel; 
and (2) how was it that last year’s lead 
was not referred to and a definite under- 
standing reached as to the rate to be 
paid? 

The reply to the first is that if he had 
made inquiry he would probably have 

een informed that the broker was only 
Placing part of the risk and that the bal- 
ance was being negotiated through other 
channels. As regards the second ques- 
tion, the hull agreement is really only 
an agreement between the “big three” 
(namely the London Assurance, the 
Roval Exehange, and the Commercial 
Union), and obtains the cooperation of 
other underwriters only by reason of 
self-interest. The leader on a “double 
slip” insurance is usually an underwriter 
of an outside company, but on renewal 
part of the risk might be offered to 
the bigger concerns, and as their policy is 
to require an advance on almost all hull 
renewals, this would account for the 
higher rate paid on the second slip. 

It is high time, in the interests of the 
market, that such practices came to an 
end. While it is true in theory that an 
underwriter should be prepared to back 
118 own judgment. it has been proved 
in practice that this policy leads only to 
unbridled competition and suicidal rate- 


Questions About Auto 
Insurance Answered 


SCOPE OF COVERS AND RATES 





Assured in Rochester Shows Encour- 
aging Initiative in Seeking Facts 
From R. S. Paviour & Son 





Assureds sometimes take a real inter- 
est in the matter of their insurance be- 
fore a loss occurs, although the major- 
ity reverse this order of procedure. It 
is encouraging to find individuals who 
will take the trouble to inquire at length 
about the scope of insurance they carry 
or wish to carry and for that reason The 
Eastern Underwriter is reproducing sev- 
eral questions on automobile insurance 
sent R. S. Paviour & Son in Rochester, 
N. Y., together with the answers pre- 
pared by that well-known agency. These 
questions are such as any prospect will 
ask and agents should be ready to give 
the answers promptly. The questions 
and answers follow: 


Questions 

1. If I insure an automobile against 
theft, and the car is stolen, will the in- 
surance give me the purchase value of 
the car; if not on what will it base the 
insurance payment? 

4. If someone causes an injury to my 
car or to me, will my imsurance reim- 
burse me? 

5. If the other person responsible for 
an accident to me is not insured, can 
I recover in any way for the damage 
done to me or my car? 

6. If any fault in the road causes. an 
accident, can the city or county be held 
responsible? 

7. If my car were hit by lightning, 
would my insurance cover it? 

8. If something is stolen out of the 
car, that is any belongings of mine, will 
my insurance cover it? 

10. On what is the premium based, 
on the value of the car or on the weight 
of the car, or on the number of cars of 








cutting. If an underwriter quotes a lower 
rate than has been led on the risk this 
is his own concern if he has full knowl- 
edge of what has been paid. 

But it is obvious that the continuance 
of the double slip practice is a definite 
threat to the endurance of the “unwrit- 
ten agreement.” The joint hull agree- 
ment was jettisoned through causes by 
no means as aggravating, and if the 
movement to stabilize hull insurance is 
to progress and be of permanent influ- 
ence, it is essential that brokers should 
cooperate and refuse to be participants 
in a system which, however legitimate, 
is not in accord with the highest inter- 
pretation of the principle of good faith. 


that make and weight that have been 
distributed to the public, 
Answers 


1. Automatically fire and theft policies 
agree to pay the “actual cash value of 
the property at the time any loss or 
damage occurs.” This is not the pur- 
chase value of the car; this is, rather, 
the market value. If the insuranec com- 
pany paid the purchase value at the time 
of loss six or eight months after the 
purchase, the company would be paying 
the insured more than the atitomobile 
was worth. 

4. Not under an automobile liability 
and property damage policy such as most 
people carry. Claims for damages to the 
insured’s automobile, however, may be 
covered under collision damage insur- 
ance. Personal injuries to the insured 
do not come under automobile insur- 
ance. Such indemnity is procurable in a 
personal accident policy. 

5. You can recover (1) provided the 
other person is financially solvent, and 
(2) provided the other person is negli- 
gent and you are free from negligence. 

6. Yes, but it is necessary to show 
that the proper authorities had notice of 
the defect either actual or constructive. 

7. The automobile fire floater covers 
also lightning loss or damage as well 
as the perils of transportation. 

The automobile theft poltcy does 
not cover robes, wearing apparel or per- 
sonal effects. This class of property is 
not covered against fire without a special 
rider at an additional charge. 

9. There are two kinds of automobile 
theft policies: one which covers extra 
equipment and detachable parts and one 
which does not. There is a charge of 
$7.50 for the broad coverage. If this ad- 
ditional premium is not paid, the $50 
deductible clause is applied to extra 
equipment and detachable parts. This 
means that $50 is deducted from each 
and every claim for theft loss of batte- 
ries, tires, front seats, wheels, rims, 
motometers, bumpers and all extra 
equipment and detachable parts. 

10. Liability (personal injury to oth- 
ers) and property damage (damage to 
property of others) insurance premiums 
are based upon many factors such as 
horse power, weight and actual accident 
experience. There are three rating 
groups for pleasure cars—W, X and Y— 
and there groups differ in various terri- 
tories. For instance, Rochester and 
Syracuse rates are the same, but those 


in Albany, Buffalo and New York are. 


higher because of the greater accident 
frequency in those localities. Most 
four-cylinder cars are in the lowest rated, 
or W, group; most six cylinder machines 
fall in the X, or medium group; while 
most eights are rated. Y, which is the 
highest class. 


Commonwealth Agency, Inc., general 
insurance, incorporated at Trenton, with 
1,000 shares with no par value. Incor- 
porators are H. Kunkel, Jr., H. T. Letts 
and M. F. Wilson. The office of the 


agency will be located in Jersey City. 








APPLETON 


1 South William 


& COX, Inc. 


Street, New York 











Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 
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Fewer Accidents Would 
Mean Lower Fleet Rates 


J. P. MALLOY ON THE SUBJECT 





General Accident Engineer Says Fleet 
Owners Show Disregard for Safety 
Methods in Truck Driving 





J. P. Malloy, who is a safety engineer 
for the General Accident, writes in the 
“National Safety News” for September 
on the subject of accident prevention 
especially with regard to fleet owners. 
He is in favor of organized safety drives 
conducted by city authorities, local safety 
councils, automobile clubs, newspapers 
and chambers of commerce as a means 
of effecting action to reduce accident 
frequency. He says that everybody is 
“entitled to share in the decreased rate 
which would result from decreased ex- 
posure created through their assistance.” 

“Many insurance companies are as- 
tonished at the apparent disregard of 
fleet owners concerning safety,” says Mr. 
Malloy, “and their evident ignorance of 
the importance of preventing accidents 
in operation of their trucks. A truck 
owner buys insurance to protect him- 
self against the numerous claims aris- 
ing from hazardous traffic conditions. 
The expense actually connected with ac- 
cidents, however, seems to be a minor 
item of interest. It is generally agreed 
that unless there is more concerted ac- 
tion on the part of the fleet owners to 
cut down the total accident bill, their 
rates for insurance will continue to in- 
crease.” 


Suggestions to Fleet Owners 


Continuing, Mr. Malloy observes that 
there is a real need for educational work 
among drivers. “First hand observation 
of daily traffic conditions,” he writes, 
“leads to a pretty fair understand- 
ing of the problem and what is 
needed for relief. Fleet owners should 
become familiar with the common causes 
of accidents. They should realize the 
characteristics of the danger and know 
something about how to lessen it. 

“If a driver knew positively at 6 A. M. 
that unless he did certain things he 
would undoubtedly have an accident at 
10 A. M., he certainly would do every- 
thing possible to prevent the accident. 
And if a fleet owner knew that his driver 
was upon the puint of having a serious 
accident, he would probably insist upon 
him doing many things im advance in 
order to avoid the disaster. The un- 
certainty of the thing is the reason, it 
is true, for insurance; but it cannot be 
maintained that the majority of acci- 
dents are unavoidable. Fleet owners and 
drivers both need to develop a positive 
safety sense. 

“Drivers frequently become so habit- 
uated to certain dangerous practices that 
all fear leaves them. But it is not gen- 
erally understood that even these driv- 
ers appreciate being reminded of the 
causes of accidents, many of which have 
come to seem quite harmless from be- 
hind the wheel. Among these too-com- 
mon dangerous practices are, passing 
other vehicles and trolley cars at street 
intersections, failure to wait at-a rail- 
road crossing to see that another train 
is not coming by from the opposite di- 
rection, and darting in and out of traf- 
fic so that other vehicles must swerve 
from their course with the possibility of 
striking stationary objects or of injur- 
ing persons waiting along the roadway. 

Factors in Accident Frequency 

“Almost 95% of accidents involving in- 
juries to persons at street intersections 
are against the driver of a commercial 
truck. The hurrying throngs of rush 
hours, especially at night or in stormy 
weather, increase the chance of the 
driver striking somebody. The darkness 
of late afternoon and shadows of trees 
bordering the roadway sometimes make 
it difficult to see the car ahead, until 
it is too late to slow down. If the cab 
of a truck is so constructed that the 
driver’s vision is obstructed, it should re- 
ceive alteration promptly.” 
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Scherr President 
Of H. & A. Conference 


NUMEROUS TOPICS DISCUSSED 





R. Leighton Foster, W. T. Grant and 
Clifford Elvins Among the Speakers; 
Officers Elected 





At the closing session of the conven- 
tion of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference Saturday afternoon, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty; first vice-president, J. S. Irish, 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s Associa- 
tion; second vice-president, F. L. Barnes, 
Sentinel Life; secretary, C. N. Green, 
Hoosier Casualty; chairman of executive 
committee, W. W. Powell, Southern 
Surety. Members of executive .commit- 
tee for one year, H. G. Royer, Great 
Northern Life; for three years, H. H 
Shomo, American Casualty; and W. T. 
Grant, president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance. 

The convention which opened on 
Thursday of last week and lasted for 
three days was brimful of interesting 
facts. At the opening session, at which 
President W. T. Grant -presided, R. 
Leighton Foster, superintendent of in- 
surance of the Province of Ontario, 
delivered an address of welcome in which 
he reviewed the history of insurance in 
Canada. He said the first casualty line 
sold in Canada was a railway accident 
ticket policy issued in 1865. Now there 
are twenty-four branches of casualty in- 
durance in the Dominion. Today the 
majority of casualty companies are writ- 
ing fire insurance, and the majority of 
fire companies are writing casualty. Last 
year the accident and sickness premiums 
of stock and mutual carriers in Canada 
totaled $2,544,000. While personal acci- 
dent insurance was the pioneer casualty 
line “it is just on the threshold of being 
developed.” 

He mentioned the great influence of 
the state laws on those or the provinces, 
and said: “While the states lead in 
methods of rating, I feel that the Prov- 
inces lead in uniformity of contracts. 
The first standard fire policy on this 
continent was prescribed by Ontario in 
1876, followed by New York. Now the 
provinces have statutory provisions for 
policies of accident and sickness insur- 
ance. Although these laws permit vari- 
ations in the statutory, conditions, under 
certain requirements, I have yet to see a 
policy printed with red ink variations. 
This is a tribute to the law which has 
stood the test of time.” 

Accident Hazard Changing Fast 

W. T. Grant then reviewed the activi- 
ties of the conference during the past 
year, the trend of the business, the ad- 
vantages of pooling experience in which 
he urged the cooperation of a larger 
number of companies. Alluding to 
charges of unethical practices which had 








ARTHUR W. COLLINS RETURNS 

Arthur W. Collins of Chicago, United 
States manager of the Zurich, arrived 
in New York last Friday on the “Beren- 
varia” following a short trip to Europe 
where he visited London and Paris with 
his wife and daughter. 


come up in the past he said: “I feel 
that the members of this conference are 
highly considerate of other members’ 
agency departments. If we are to gain 
and hold the fullest confidence of the 
public we must live up to a high stand- 
ard of ethics in the conduct of the busi- 
ness.” It was recommended that the 
Conference Code of Ethics be printed 
hereafter on all programs. Mr. Grant 
went on to Say: 

“Conditions affecting the accident haz- 
ard are changing fast. It is predicted 
that the increase in the auto hazard will 
show a marked increase in the number 
of deaths and in number of days of dis- 
ability, on account of the relative se- 
verity of such accidents, necessitating an 
eventual increase in premiums. The 
sickness situation is being met with the 
use of an elimination period, and a limit 
on the period of disability. With re- 
spect to the waiting period, as it is some- 
times called, care should be taken to ac- 
quaint the policyholder with the pro- 
vision. I believe we shall see a great 
increase in the number of companies 
using this plan. The fact that 47 states 
enacted compensation laws with waiting 
periods gives the stamp of legislative ap- 
proval to this plan. Another point of 
interest is the number of classifications. 
There seems a tendency to use a less 
number than_ provided in the manual. 
Too many classifications put a greater 
responsibility on the claim department 
to see whether a slight change in occu- 
pation, or in the duties of an occupa- 
tion, require a pro-rata adjustment of a 
claim. Pro-rate settlements are bad for 
the business. Regarding health rates, I 
do not feel that we go far enough with 
present age groups and predict that we 
shall see the day when health insurance 
will be rated according to attained age, 
somewhat as in life insurance. I also 
feel that aside from the scientific rea- 
sons, such a plan would have a favorable 
effect on the loss ratio. Comparing the 
growth of the four great branches of in- 
surance—fire, life, casualty and accident 
and health—during the past five years 
we find that the latter line showed a 
68% increase in volume over 1922, against 
a general average of 53%. In spite of 
this growth, and the great volume now 
attained, approximately 93% of the 
earned income of the American public 
is unprotected by disability insurance.” 

A subject for round table discussion, 
“Claims Rejected” was brought up by a 
paper on Friday by Thomas F. Hickey, 
superintendent of claims of the Metro- 
politan Life. 

Talk on Advertising 

The report of E. C. Budlong of the 
publicity committee was followed by a 
talk by Clifford Elvins of the Imperial 
Life, this year’s president of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference. He said: 
“I believe there are other means of in- 
fluencing public opinion than just the use 
of printer’s ink. For example, you 
should for a time have all letters writ- 
ten in your office sent to your desk for 
perusal before being mailed. In a re- 
port of our conference the question of 
national advertising was not taken up 
until the fourth step. We find the situ- 
ation in Canada different from that in 
the United States. Here we have no 
large powerful magazines that dominate 
the field. Here the newspapers predomi- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Newark Casualty to 
Start October 15 


WHITE & CO. UNDERWRITERS 





To Write Plate Glass Exclusively in 
New Jersey; Has Capital of 


, 





The organization of the Newark Cas- 
ualty Co., which will write plate glass 
exclusively, is almost completed and the 
new company expects to obtain its cer- 
tificate of incorporation about the middle 
of next month. 

The company, which is being organ- 
ized by William R. White & Co., insur- 
ance agents, will have a capital of $100,- 
000 and a surplus of $50,000. White & 


Co. will act as underwriting managers. 
A feature of the new organization is 
that the officers will work without com- 
pensation except the secretary and treas- 
urer. William R. White is president; 
Carrol D. Hipp, accident and health spe- 
cialist, vice-president; Edward H. Bigge, 
formerly chief accountant of the Hudson 
Casualty, secretary and treasurer, and 
Lieblich & Brown, general counsels. 

In addition to the officers of the board 
of directors is made up of J. Ross Hall, 
state agent for the Dubuque Fire & 
Marine and the National Reserve; Ben- 
jamin Kornbluth, real estate broker, and 
George J. White, superintendent of the 
John Waldron Corporation. 

Carrol D. Hipp, vice-president of the 
new company, will open a branch office 
in Trenton, where he will act as agent 
for the company. 

William R. White & Co. are New 
Jersey state managers for the Continen- 
tal Life of St. Louis; managers of the 
Dubuque Fire and National Reserve; 
general agents for the Sun Indemnity, 
and agency managers for the Alleman- 
nia, National Fire & Marine, Stuyvesant 
and Merchants. Their office is located 
at 17 William street, Newark. 





PEERLESS CASUALTY IN N. J. 


The Peerless Casualty of Keene, N. H., 
of which Walter G. Perry is president, 
has been licensed to do business in New 
Jersey. The assets of the company are 
given as $299,000 and the net surplus is 
$155,000. The net premiums for 1926 
amounted to $251,000 while the total in- 
come for the past year was $308,000. 


NEW GLOBE POLICY 





General Liability Form Including Sev- 
eral Improvements Is Issued; 
Formerly Two Forms Used 


The Globe Indemnity has issued a new 
general liability policy which embodies 
several improvements over the old forms. 
The new policy includes indemnity for 
injuries to an employe when such in- 
juries do not arise out of his employ- 
ment. In other words, an employe, 
when not engaged in his work for the 
assured, has the same standing under the 
policy as any other member of the pub- 
lic. The policy also covers accidents 
happening away from the premises des- 
ignated in the policy, when caused by 
messengers, salesmen and such employes. 
Also, vehicle accidents are excluded 
only when caused elsewhere than on the 
premises designated in the policy. 

Hitherto the company had two forms 
of general liability policy—one exclud- 
ing elevators and another including ele- 
vators. The new form replaces both of 


these and is so prepared that it excludes 
elevators unless they are specifically in- 
cluded. 

The old forms had provision for in- 
cluding Employers’ Liability coverage 
for employes. The new form is designed 
to afford public liability coverage only. 





LEGAL NOTICE 








LEGAL NOTICE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY 
I, James A. Beha, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, hereby certify 
pursuant to law that the PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of California, 
Los Angeles, California, is duly licensed to 
transact business in this state and in its siate- 
ment filed for the year ended December 31, 1:26, 
shows the following condition: 
Aggregate amount of admitted 
ere ee $117,705,17s 50 
Aggregate amount of liabilities 
(except capital and surplus) in- 
cluding reinsurance ........... 110,061,447 93 








GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 





Amount of actual paid-up capital. 3,000,000 00 
Surplus over all liabilities........ 4,643,730 57 
Amount of income for the year... 6,437,391 93 
Amount of disbursements for the 
Be ee ane ine rid ieee eed Ge Fe 5,072,078 97 
wmemecnern meme y 
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AMERICA 
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HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Offers Substitute For 
Compulsory Auto Laws 


FUND SET ASIDE BY STATES 


Claims Would Be Paid From Fund 
Which Would Take Subrogation 
Rights Against Car Driver 


by C. H. FREDRICKSON, 
Statistician, Canadian Automobile 
Underwriters’ Association 

There has been so much written on 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance lately and the question has been 
analyzed and dissected in all ways pos- 
sible. It is only in the hope of present- 
ing a new angle of the question which 
may, if practicable, be the means of sub- 
stituting for compulsory liability laws, a 
measure considerably simpler and con- 
siderably less expensive, that | am writ- 
ing this article. 

The idea underlying a compulsory 
automobile liability law may from a so- 
cial standpoint be regarded as an effort 
by society to cover up by current pay- 
ments the economic loss through auto- 
mobile accidents, instead of leaving such 
loss to accumulate for. the future. From 
an individualistic standpoint, it is the 
means whereby a man will recover dam- 
ages from the financially weak operator 
of automobiles, who is responsible for 
the accident. ; 

The point around which the question 
of a compulsory law seems to revolve is 
whether the imposition of a necessary 
tax for meeting the expenditures under 
such a law is justifiable from the ‘stand- 
point of the benefits ensuing from such 
a law. It has been stated that the cost 
will be levied on all owners of automo- 
biles, whatsoever be the individual char- 
acter of the driver or the locality. This 
in many reviewers’ eyes amounts to a 
discrimination. 

Funds Used in Other Countries 

The question is whether a compulsory 
automobile liability law is the only rem- 
edy and the best remedy for the situa- 
tion to which this remedy is contemplat- 
ed? In my studies of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, 1 have struck a few coun- 
tries that do not compel their citizen 
employers to insure against accidents 
caused in industry. In order to take 
care of such cases, where the victim of 
the accident or his descendants can not 








recover compensation from his employer 
due to the latter not being insured or 
insolvent, the countries in question have 
introduced a “Security Fund,” from 
which such compensation, due such ac- 
cident victims or their descendants, is 
payable, if the consequences of the ac- 
cident are of a permanent character. 


The fund is raised through a contribu- 
tion by all employers coming under the 


law. Cin a system be devised on a sim- 
ilar basis to take care of the present 
problems in connection with compulsory 
automolile liability laws and how? 


The \nswer to this question depends 


upon ft feasibility of establishing a 
fund i the one mentioned. Such a 
tund could be established by a state set- 
ting asiic as a special fund a portion of 
the recistration fee to meet the esti- 
mated icquired expenditure each year. 
The aniount to be set aside would, of 
course, vary for each state but on the 
basis that about 4% of the claims for 
damages are at present time not recov- 
erable, the sum would amount to some- 


thing like $15,000,000 a year, or about 
$1 per registration in round figures. 
How System Would Work 

The man who desires insurance would 
then be at liberty to take it out, the 
man who would not take out insurance 
would have to pay damages from his own 
Pocket book and the man without means 
and without insurance would if he caused 
an accident give the claimant the right 
to draw on the security fund The pro- 
cedure would be something like the fol- 
Owing and in accordance with present- 
«ay practice: After the party claiming 
“damages had had his case settled by 
the court and the extent of the dam- 








ages had been fixed and judgment given 
in favor of the plaintiff, the usual pro- 
cedure of recovering these damages 
from the party responsible for the ac- 
cident should be followed by issue of 
execution against the judgment debtor. 
In case, however, that the execution 
were returned wholly or partly unsatis- 
fied the judgment creditor should be en- 
titled to claim against the Security Fund. 
In its turn the Security Fund, after pay- 
ing the damages to the judgment cred- 
itor, would be given the subrogation 
right as against the judgment debtor for 
any time in the future. 

The persons having a right to draw 
on the Security Fund should, of course, 
be all persons injured in the state which 
has established such a fund whether re- 
siding in the state or not, providing al- 
ways that only non-residents which re- 
side in a state with a similar’ legislation 
and reciprocity clause may draw upon 
the fund. 

A further condition for the right to 
recover should be, that the judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff were for. perma- 
nent injuries sustained at the accident 
and that a maximum limit should be set 
on any one claim payable from the fund. 


McKELL RETURNS FROM WEST 





Vice-President American Surety Pre- 
dicts Favorable Business Condi- 
tions for Latter Part of 1927 
Favorable business conditions, ex- 
celling those of a year ago, will be en- 
joyed by the Inter-Mountain and Pacific 
Coast states during the latter half of 
1927, it is predicted by William E. Mc- 
Kell, vice-president of the American 
Surety, following a month’s tour of the 

section. 

Mr. McKell credits the improvement 
largely to good crops. The winter wheat 
yield was being estimated as 70% over 
last year’s in Washington, 38% mp in 
Oregon, and 20% in Idaho. Idaho’s po- 
tato crop was expected to show a gain 
of 35% and the spring wheat crop a gain 
of 24%. 

In San Francisco, building activities, 
while somewhat below those of 1926, 
have shown a steady increase from 
month to month this year, permits reach- 
ing a total of more than $3,600,000 in 
August, according to Mr. McKell. 
Though building conditions in southern 
California have shown a decline from 


F. K. LORENZ PROMOTED 





Made Assistant to Manager Thomas H. 
Morris, Philadelphia Office, Bankers 
Indemnity of Newark 
Frank K. Lorenz, underwriter for the 
Philadelphia branch office of the Bank- 
ers Indemnity of Newark, has been made 
assistant manager of the: local office 
under manager Thomas H. Morris. Mr. 
Lorenz started in the insurance business 
with the Globe Indemnity, with which 
company he was underwriter for four 
years. He resigned that position to go 
with the Philadelphia office of the 
Georgia Casualty at the time of Thomas 
H. Morris’ appointment as one of the 
local managers of that company several 

years ago. 

He was underwriter for the Georgia 
Casualty but a short time when he was 
placed in charge of agency work. On 
September 1, 1926, he was appointed 
underwriter for the Philadelphia office 
of the Bankers Indemnity, from which 
position he was recently promoted. 








last year’s, general business and mer- 
chandising conditions are good, Mr. Mc- 
Kell reports. 
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NORTON CHIEF EXAMINER 





Connecticut Department Has New Fire 
and Casualty Head; Five 
Other New Members 

Frederick A. Norton, for ten years an 
examiner in the Connecticut insurance 
department, has been appointed chief ex- 
aminer for fire and casualty companies, 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham an- 
rounced this week. He also made pub- 
lic the recent addition to the force of 
five new examiners, all of whom have 
had previous insurance experience. The 
new members are Louis M. Hastings, 
Morris W. Cannon, Samuel C. Pickett, 
Emil Jurgensen, and Joseph T. Geoghe- 
gan. 

Mr. Norton came to the department in 
1917 after a number of years’ experience 
in banking work. He was born in Deep 
River, Conn., in 1886, and spent most of 
his life there until he came with the de- 
partment, then under the leadership of 
Commissioner Burton Mansfield. 

Louis M. Hastings in his career of 41 
years in insurance has been with the 


Scottish Union, the Hartford, the Aetna . 


Life, the Zurich General Accident, and 
the Massachusetts Bonding. He also 
spent some time with Marsh & McLen- 
nan of New York, and handled a private 
tusiness as insurance auditor. 

Morris Cannon has been with the Con- 
necticut Fire, the Phoenix, the Orient, 
the Hartford and the Insurance Com- 


Elect Scherr President 
(Continued from Page 34) 


nate. They have a circulation over a 
wider territory than corresponding pa- 
pers in the states.” He recommended 
that the members consider having 
trained advertising men look over the 
situation to determine if national ad- 
vertising is practicable, and offered the 
services of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. 








Agents’ Qualifications 


Speaking on “Agency Organization 
and Management” FE. J. Faulkner, presi- 
dent of the Woodmen Accident, touched 
upon agents’ qualifications, pointing out 
that before sending a young man through 
a school it is of advantage to give him 
a spell in the field to find out if he shows 
ability. On “maturity vs. immaturity” in 
insurance salesmen, he said, a. & is odd 
that a person will entrust his wel- 
fare to a young man in the medical pro- 
fession but will hesitate to take insur- 
ance advice from a young man, how- 
ever qualified.” He expressed belief in 
the principle of bonding agents, and con- 
demned the practice of indiscriminate 
circularization, usually done by use of 
the handbook, to secure agency pros- 
pects. Some companies are too free in 
sending out supplies. He cited an ex: 
ample where in a town of 200 popula- 
tion three men received kits of supplies 
with-advice that they were made regular 
agents of the company. Consideration 
should be given to the field in which an 
agent can work. If a company is spe- 
cializnig, say, a farmers policy, we know 
that an average local agent cannot pro- 
duce enough in his territory to keep him 
wholly engaged. It is better to appoint 
an all-time man to cover several coun- 
ties, said Mr. Faulkner. 

Other speakers were Ralph M. Pool of 

the National Casualty; H. G. Royer of 
the Northern Life, and C. W. McNeill 
of the Massachusetts Accident Associa- 
tion. Louis L. Graham, president of the 
International Claim Association, reviewed 
the convention of his organization which 
was held at the same place just previ- 
ous to the Health conference. 
_At the banquet which was held on 
Friday evening, E. Evan Gray, counsel 
of the Canadian Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association, gave an interesting and in- 
spiring address on “Accident and Health 
Insurance in Canada.” 


pany of North America during the past 
20 years. Capt. Samuel C. Pickett was 
with the Connecticut Mutual Life pre- 
vious to the World War. Emil B. Jur- 
gensen came to the department from the 
Automobile and had previously been 
with the Standard Fire, and the, John 
Hancock Mutual Life. Joseph T. 
Geoghegan has been in the Automobile 
and Rossia companies. 





SURETY LIABLE FOR DELAY 


The Globe Indemnity was found by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals to be liable 
for damages incurred when an assured 
failed to deliver certain ships on sched- 
ule in a suit brought by the Southern 
Pacific Co. against the company. The 
Downey Shipbuilding Corporation had 
been bonded by the Globe to assure de- 
livery to the plaintiff of three ships the 
Downey company was building and on 
which prepayments had been made. 
When the shipbuilders failed, the surety 
completed the boats, but at some time 
after promised date. Another court is to 
decide the damages due the plaintiff. 


TRIAL ENDS ABRUPTLY 

The case of Mrs. Annie P. Geoghegan, 
who sued the United States Casualty for 
recovery on an accident policy, carried 
by her husband, George P. Geoghegan, 
city treasurer of Danville, Va., who died 
suddenly last year, is now in the hands 
of Federal Judge Henry Clay McDowell. 
Trial of the suit ended abruptly last 
week when he gave a peremptory in- 
struction to the jury, taking the case un- 
der advisement. 

He held in effect that there was no 
question of fact involved, the case de- 
pending entirely upon a construction of 
law. Geoghegan fell in his office suf- 
fering a fractured skull and dying later 
in a hospital. A difference of opinion 
developed as to the cause of death, there 
being uncertainty as to whether the fall 
was responsible for his death or whether 
a sudden hemorrhage of the brain was 
the cause. 


COVERS GANGPLANK ACCIDENTS 

When doing maritime labor aboard a 
ship, a workman is covered by the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Act 
until he reaches the shore. 
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INSURE GLASS FOR FULL TERM 


According to an announcement made 
this week by the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, the company will give com. 
plete plate glass cover to the end of the 
term of the policy, with no additional 
charge in premium in case of breakage, 
This new rule will become effective Oc. 
tober 1. 

It has been the custom heretofore for 
the company to charge a pro rata addi- 
tional premium to have the policy ex. 
tended in the event of breakage. 





ON TRIP TO CANADA 


C. C. Wright, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Constitution Indem- 
nity, together with John H. Doherty, di- 
rector of agencies, are now upon a trip 
to New England and Canada. 





The directors of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety Co. have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 3% on the capital stock of 
the company, payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
September 10. 
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The President’s Corner 





It seems to me that if I were an agent 
casting about for a Company to represent, 
I should try to get the New York Indem- 


nity Company into my office. 


It’s not so big that the chief executives 
lack time to meet and know individual 
agents and to work with them in the 


solution of their problems. 


Yet, it’s big enough to supply adequate 
backing for any coverage we are called 
upon to give and, if on a fidelity, surety 
or burglary undertaking it is desired, the 
National Surety Company will join with 
us as co-surety, this giving us a greater 
carrying power than any other Company 


in the World. 


Where can an agent have a better con- 
nection than with a Company of medium 
size, headed by young, aggressive men— 
men known to be familiar with and sym- 
pathetic with the problems of the agent— 
a Company whose officials know up-to- 
the-minute ways of giving the agent the 
kind of cooperation which will help him 
build up a good business on a sound 


basis? 


It seems to me that the New York In- 
demnity Company has more to offer a 
discriminating agent than the big, old 
line companies or than the absolutely new 


companies just starting in. 


Think this over carefully and see if I’m 


not right. 


New York Indemnity Company 


WILLIAM B. JOYCE, Chairman 


SPENCER WELTON, President 


115 Broadway—New York City 


New England Department 
Insurance Exchange, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Pacific Department 
Corporation Building, 
Los Angeles, California 


Western Department 
Adams Franklin Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Accident and Health 
Field Unsatisfactory 


DUE TO CHANGING CONDITIONS 





Interesting Facts Given by W. T. Grant, 
Pres. Business Men’s Assurance, at 
Health Conference, Toronto 





As for the conditions that exist in the 
field of accident and health underwriting 
it would be idle to assert that they are 
wholly satisfactory, W. T. Grant, presi- 
dent of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Co., told the delegates at the Health & 
Accident Conference which was held last 
week at Toronto. 

“Conditions effecting the accident haz- 
ard continue to change so rapidly that 
it is increasingly difficult to adopt a rate 
applicable to give occupations that may 
not within a short period prove either 
inadequate or excessive, due to the 
changing conditions in such occupations,” 
said Mr. Grant. “With more than 20,- 
000,000 automobiles traversing the streets 
and highways of the nation we need ex- 
perience no surprise at the constantly 
increasing number of deaths and injuries 
resulting, not only to those driving or 
riding, but to pedestrians as well. Bank- 
ers, lawyers, salesmen and others whose 
duties were formerly limited to those of 
slight hazard are now almost daily ex- 
posed to the same chance of injury as 
are chauffeurs, mechanics or general re- 
pair men. 

“On the other hand, workmen in large 
factories formerly exposed to unguarded 
machinery now work under the protec- 
tion of modern safety appliances and 
find themselves much less exposed to 
danger than heretofore. On the whole, 
I feel certain that the combined experi- 
ence of all companies will show a gradual 
increase in the number of accidental 
deaths and days of disability from acci- 
dental injury—thereby indicating the ne- 
cessity of a gradual increase in rates or 


of a decrease in the expense of opera- 
tion. 


Health Policy Problem 


“The field of health underwriting pre- 
sents an even greater problem. The first 
health policies were of such restricted 
nature as to invite constant disappoint- 
ment. Under the pressure of competi- 
tion between companies one restriction 
after another was eliminated, while one 
new feature after another, promising 
some additional benefit, was incorporated 
into the policies. It finally became pos- 
sible for the policyholder to obtain the 
guarantee of a fixed income throughout 
the entire period of his disability, wheth- 
er for one day or a lifetime. In ‘theory 
this would seem to be ideal, but in prac- 
tice it presents such serious problems 
that the pendulum is again swinging the 
other way and most companies now deem 
it undesirable to assume a liability of 
such possible magnitude. The most com- 
mon means of meeting the situation 
seems to be the elimination of indemnity 
for the early period of the disability or 
for disability continuing beyond one year 
or both. 

“Since the effect of the waiting period 
is to either eliminate very short periods 
of disability and trivial claims, or to 
slightly lessen the indemnity payable un- 
der claims of long duration, there is lit- 
tle or no hardship worked upon the pol- 
icyholder under such plan. Perhaps the 
most serious objection that could’ be 
made is the reluctance on the part of the 
salesman to fully acquaint the _policy- 
holder with the facts concerning his pol- 
icy.” 

Disability Feature 

In concluding he said that in the early 
days of health insurance it was the com- 
mon if not the universal practice to ex- 
empt at least seven days of disability. 
“Much misunderstanding and dissatisfac- 
tion arose therefrom. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the general standard 
of accident and health salesmen has been 
greatly improved since those days. I be- 


Gives Advice on the 
Selection of Agents 


NO PARTICULAR TYPE SOUGHT 


President Faulkner of Woodmen Acci- 
dent Finds Prior Education Is not 
an Essential Quality 








President E. J. Faulkner of the Wood- 
men Accident Co. of Lincoln, Nebr., gave 
consideration to the subject of agency 
organization and management in a talk 
he made last week at Toronto before 
the annual convention of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference. 
Speaking directly of the selection of 
agents he said that there is actually very 
little selection done, the agent usually 
selecting the company. Some of the best 
men with the company have been at- 
tracted through actual or observed con- 
tact without service at work. 

“Our problem,” says Mr. Faulkner, 
“has resolved itself into giving what in- 
struction we can by putting the new 
agent at work with a state or district 
man and letting him absorb by observa- 
tion the methods of merchandising our 
proposition. Of course by this method 
many are called but few are chosen. 
However, it takes only a short time for 
an applicant under this method to find 
out whether or not he has a chance to 
succeed. Selling insurance is a work of 
the heart and the foundation of its suc- 
cess are determination and sincerity of 
purpose. 

With regard to the qualification of 
agents President Faulkner said that the 








lieve that under existing conditions we 
may safely rely upon their properly and 
fairly explaining this feature under dis- 
ability contracts, and that its advantages 
so outweigh its disadvantages that we 
will see a constant and a rapid increase 
in the number of companies adopting 
this plan,” he said. 


test of education fails completely. Until 
such time as some other rule may be 
evolved to solve the problem he thinks 
the only course open is to continue with 
the free-for-all try-out method. 


Ignorance not a Handicap 

“I am obliged to confess ignorance of 
the technique of education in any of its 
branches,” said Mr. Faulkner. “How- 
ever, in the matter of schooling sales- 
men, which seems to be in vogue at this 
time, I doubt that such ignorance would 
prove a handicap. As a matter of fact 
I feel that a school of insurance selling 
should be conducted along lines so prac- 
tical as to be almost entirely divorced 
from the conventional methods. 

“The fact that our salesmen are drawn 
from such varied walks of life and num- 
ber among their ranks men of all ages, 
from the boy just out of school without 
experience to the battle scarred veteran 
of life who has become a decided cynic 
on account of his failure to make good 
in the lines of endeavor in which he has 
been engaged, is one of the reasons 
which make it difficult to map out a 
course of instruction applicable to all. 

“T believe that one characteristic com- 
mon to most men who enter this busi- 
ness is the desire for a very large block 
of territory. Frequently the prospective 
agent accompanies his request for a job 
with a demand for the privilege of work- 
ing at large over an entire state. This 
method is wasteful as it causes loss of 
time and entails an outlay of money for 
traveling. 

“Another principle which should be 
stressed is that there is a happy medium 
in the matter of production. High pres- 
sure business does not pay. 

“The fact that all agents should be 
bonded goes without argument. It is a 
sensible business practice the country 
over to bond all persons who handle 
funds of others. The moral effect of a 
bond is great and no agent should be 
permitted to start business until he has 
signed an application for a bond.” 
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across the seas. 


Modern Sailing VS. Sales Modern | 
THE modern ocean liner of to-day dees not depend | 


upon the old time sail to carry its great hull and cargo 
Powerful mechanical devices now do 


Not so however, with the great Leviathan of our 
economic and social life, INSURANCE. Up-to-date cov- 
erage of course is provided, but the producer in the world of insurance, who gets real re- 
sults, (unlike these modern vessels at sea) must still depend upon Sales for progress. 


Your sales resistance can be reduced and your voyage on the sea of competition 
made smoother if you offer the broad coverage Health and Accident contracts of this | 
company to your prospects. 


When you represent this company you must remember our reputation has been built 


You should be one of our agents. 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY COMPANY 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 





E. W. COOK 
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Now For The Last Quarter! 


If you feel the way we do, you are determined to make the 


last quarter of this year eclipse each of the others in volume of 
business. 


And we want to help you to do it; for if we can help you, you 
will help us. 


“M. & H. Service” is popular with many brokers and surplus 
writers because it has helped them to make money. 


It embraces the personal attention of a member of this firm 
to every detail affecting both the broker and his client. 


If you have not as yet given us an opportunity to demon- 
strate, drop in, meet Mr. MeWilliam and learn how we are “build- 
ing by helping to build.” 


Let us work together to make this last quarter the best ever! 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
285 Madison Avenue New York Caledonia 3720 
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John J. Reinhard of 
Travelers Is Dead 


WITH SISLEY & BRINCKERHOFF 





Had Been in Poor Health; Many Busi- 
ness Associates Attend His 
Funeral at Forest Hills 





The funeral of John J. Reinhard, a 
vice-president of Sisley & Brinckerhoff, 
general agents of the Travelers, who died 
at his home in Forest Hills, L. I. last 
Thursday, took place Saturday, Septem- 
ber 24. Funeral services were held at 
9:30 o'clock in the morning at the For- 
est Arms, Forest Hills, and at 10 o’clock 
at the Church of Our Lady of the Mar- 


tyr. Burial services, which were held 
in the afternoon, were private. 

Mr. Reinhard had been in ill health 
ever since he suffered an attack of in- 
fluenza last spring and had been obliged 
to remain away from his office during 
the last month. He was fifty-seven years 
of age and had been active for many 
years in insurance circles in New York. 
A native of Ohio, he came to New York 
more than thirty years ago where he 
obtained employment as a salesman. Sub- 
sequently, he entered the insurance busi- 
ness as an agent for the Equitable So- 
ciety, later joining the Travelers with 
which company he remained until his 
death. 

In 1920 he joined Sisley & Brincker- 
hoff and was elected a vice-president of 
that organization in January, 1923. He 
is survived by his widow, who was for- 
meriy Miss Harriet E. Schoeller. Mr. 
keinhard had many friends in the insur- 
ance business who will regret his death. 

Among those of Mr. Reinhard’s busi- 
ness associates who attended the funeral 
were the following: Edward J. Sisley, 
W. W. Brinckerhoff, Frank D. Chin- 
nock, J. Harold Medlock, Charles Heiss- 
enbuttle, T. P. August and A. P. Frazee. 
Members of the Ohio Society, of which 
Mr. Reinhard was an officer, also attend- 
ed the funeral as well as many of his 


personal friends in the insurance busi- 
ness. 


J. J. GORDON GOES TO CHICAGO 





Former Production Manager, Hart & 
Eubank, Appointed Head of West- 
ern Office of Home Life 
John J. Gordon, who was associated 
wtih Hart & Eubank as production man- 
ager, will become manager of the Home 
Ate of New York, in Chicago, the ap- 
bomtment becoming effective October 1. 
He will succeed McLeran & Son, who 
will devote their time to personal pro- 

uuCctION, 
_Mr. Gordon has been engaged in the 
ite insurance business since 1916, when 
he became an agent for the Mutual Life 
bf New York at St. Paul. A year later 
he war broke out and he enlisted and 
pent nearly two years in France. 
In 1919 he returned to this country and 
ganized the life department of Charles 
'. Sexton & Co., of St. Paul, and rep- 
‘sented the Massachusetts Mutual. 
our years later he resigned that posi- 
On to become manager of the life de- 
Prtment of W. A. Alexander & Co., 
sents for the Penn Mutual in Chicago. 
Last March he came to New York 
d was made production manager of 
art & Eubank, general agents of the 
etna Life, but resigned that position 
the time that Gerald A. Eubank left 
€ service of the Aetna. 














POLICY ON THEATRE MAN 

The State Mutual of Worcester, 
rough John C. Goode, its general agent 
| Xichmond, Va., has covered Harry 
‘stein of that city with a $100,000 
Siness policy for the benefit of Mosque 
musements, Inc., of which Mr. Bern- 
~ 1s president. Mr. Bernstein is to 
phage a theatre which that corpora- 
n will operate in the new mosque of 


ca Temple Shriners in Richmond soon 
¢, opened, 








AWAYTO A FLYING 
START 


Fathers have one purpose in common — a desire 


to give their children every advantage in the race for a 
place in life. 


Hence, most fathers would be interested in 
assurance which would have as its basic 
intent material assistance for a son or 
daughter about to begin the quest. 


Endowment Life Insurance is the answer, 
and The Prudential offers a most attrac- 
tive selection of policies of this type. 


Prudential Ordinary Agencies, located 
in all larger centers of population, 
are prepared to give Brokers splendid 
service on all forms of life under- 
writing. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


STRENGTH OF’ 
CIBRALTAP,” 











Expansion Program 
Of Robbins & Simons 


SKILLINGS MADE AGENCY MGR. 





E. J. Lyon Promoted to Agency Super- 
visor; Taking Larger Quarters and 
Adding to Office Force 





Robbins & Simons, general agents of 
the Home Life in New York, are now 
in the midst of an expansion program 
which will give considerable impetus to 
the growth of the agency. Effective Oc- 
tober 1, Robert B. Skillings, one of its 
big producers, is to be made manager 
of the agency’s affairs, serving as the 
key man of the organization in its con- 
tacts with clients and brokers. Mr. Skil- 
lings will also supervise the work of 
educating new agents. He has been in 
the life insurance business for the past 
eleven years and is a graduate of Over- 
lin College, Ohio. 

Another appointment being made is 
that of Elias J. Lyon as agency super- 
visor. Mr. Lyon has built up a nice 
following in the five years that he has 
been with the Robbins & Simons Agency. 
He is a graduate of the New York Uni- 
versity Life~ Insurance Course. As 
agency supervisor he will have charge 
of the surplus and brokerage business 
which department of the agency is ra- 
pidly expanding. 

In keeping with its expansion program 
Robbins & Simons are also enlarging 
their quarters by taking over the entire 
front portion of the seventh floor in the 
home office building of the Home Life 
where they are located. The personnel 
of the office force is also being materi- 
ally increased. 

_The goal of the agency for 1927 is 
$5,000,000 in paid-for business and as it 
is now ahead of schedule it is expected 


that this mark will be reached without 
difficulty. 





TRAVELERS GROUPS 





Shoe Manufacturer Covers 900 Employes 
for $1,000,000; Stove Company and 
Others Insured on Long List 

Group cases written recently by the 
Travelers total $2,520,000 with 2,018 per- 
sons covered. 

I. Miller & Sons, Inc., manufacturers 
of ladies’ shoes, with locations at Long 
Island City and Brooklyn, insured 900 
persons for $1,000,000, individual amounts 
varying from $5,000 to $7,000 for offi- 
cers, $2,000 to $4,000 for department 
heads and $1,000 to $2,000 for other em- 
ployes. The policy was written by Da- 
vid Roberts. Amount of insurance in- 
creases yearly until a maximum is 
teached after ten years. Those with in- 
surance of $1,000 to $2,000 have the 
amount of their policies increased $100 
annually, and all others $200 a year. 

Other group cases include the Globe 
Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, Ind., with 
274 employes, $308,000 insurance; Motor 
Body Corporation, San Francisco, 50 
employes and $50,000; Goldstone Bros., 
San Francisco, 57 employes and $32,500; 
the Walkup Drayage & Warehouse Co., 
San Francisco, 69 employes and $79,500; 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 142 persons and $400,000; 
Town Taxi, Inc., Boston, 285 employes 
and $292,000; the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange, Boston and its locations, 
165 employes and $264,000, and the Bos- 
ton Machine Works Co., Lynn, Mass., 
76 employes and $94,000 of insurance. 


MENKEN ON NEGRO FRATERNALS 

H. L. Menken, speaking of the condi- 
tion of the American Negro, said in his 
weekly newspaper column: “What the 
support of their grotesque fraternal or- 
ders costs the Negroes of the United 
States annually I don’t know, but the 
total must be immense. The money, in 
large part, is expended upon insurance 
schemes that are badly organized, and 
frequently come to grief.” 
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It’s no laughing matter when 
you’re face to face with facts 


ND you don’t want it . . . can’t 
use it . . . don’t need it” 
faltered the agent. 


“You're right and wrong, Brown,” 
answered the partners. “We need 
it—want it, but your policy simply 
doesn’t go far enough. Did it ever 
occur to you that either Mr. Smith 
or I might be kept away from busi- 
ness by accident or sickness? . . . that 
this loss of time at a critical moment 
might be disastrous—might cost the 
firm a great deal of money? Isn't 
our time of any value?” 

“Yes ...certainly” ... the agent 
stammered. “But if it’s accident and 
health insurance you want, I can 
easily get it for you through one of 
the casualty companies.” 


“That won't do, Brown. Just to- 


day we received the recommenda- 
tions of a representative of the Re- 
liance Life. On the accident and 
health features of their Perfect 
Protection Policy, we can save from 
25% to 40% over anything you 
might have to offer. 


“What we primarily want is 
adequate coverage and also—we’re 
interested in buying: it right. Sorry 
Brown. Very sorry. 


The discriminating buyer is essen- 
tially a “head buyer” and many a 
sale is lost today because the under- 
writer cannot offer a service pred- 
icated on modern standards of pro- 
tection. 

Perfect Protection is just what its 
name implies. It affords every essen- 
tial element of personal coverage 





inherent in life, accident, and health 
insurance. In this policy, on the 
accident and health feature alone, 
substantial saving is possible to the 
buyer because the policy, issued in 
combination, eliminates duplicate 
collection costs and other admin- 
istrative expenses incident to the 
issue of life, accident and health 
insurance under separate policy 
forms. 


The discriminating buyer, who, 
through education and experience, 
knows the difference, will not tol- 
erate obsolete or inadequate insur- 
ance protection. Likewise, he has 
small patience for the salesman 
unequipped to render the service 
capable of fulfilling his requirements 
and preferences. 


“Sell Perfect Protection and you'll sell more life insurance” 


“Selling Perfect Protection” is the name of a little booklet 
giving other reasons for Perfect Protection popularity. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Write today for your copy. 





RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH * FARMERS BANK BUILDING : 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Cauda Methods In England 


Sun Life, Canada Life, Manufacturers and Confed- 
eration Break Away From Old-Style Method Of 
Selling Insurance; Not Afraid To Solicit 
By A. C. BLACKALL 


London, Sept. 15—Some forty years 
or so ago when the New York Life, the 
Mutual Life, the Equitable and the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fund set out to conquer the 
British market they adopted methods 
then entirely unknown—and not under- 
stood—in this conservative old country. 
Their organization and offices were (for 
branches, even for London head offices) 
on a scale, at that time unprecedented, 
and what is more they established fur- 
ther branches at considerable expense in 
several of the chief provincial centers, 
some with their own boards of direc- 
tors and full staffs. 

The conservative old British offices 
looked on aghast at the outlay, and many 
was the prediction that such heavy ex- 
penditure at the outset must end dis- 
astrously. They maintained that the 
public had not been educated up to such 
a standard as was placed before them; 
that it would take a long time for such 
an education to bear fruit. In fact, Brit- 
ish life offices, as a body, did not be- 
lieve that any foreign invasion could 
ever undermine their years, and in some 
cases centuries-old ramifications which 
had been slowly achieved, but, generally 


speaking, had been laid upon the most 
solid foundations. 


How Business Was Sold 


Indiscriminate canvassing was practi- 
cally unknown, in fact, it was consid- 
ered by the majority of offices as quite 
infra dig. Their usual methods of pro- 
cedure were introductions from personal 
friends of the management, directors, 
shareholders or other policyholders. A 
number of the companies was even then 
of the composite order, and the agents 
of other branches acted as substantial 
feeders to the life department. Indus- 
trial insurance, then comparatively in its 
infancy, commenced to add Ordinary life 
branches, and some of the now largest 
British companies have used their In- 
dustrial departments as “stepping stones 
to higher things.” 

Even these British industrial concerns 
were treated as something of small ac- 
count until they really commenced to 
make their powers felt. In the early days 
some Industrial companies could, and 
some did, commence their careers with- 
out any capital, while the exclusively 
Ordinary life companies were all com- 
pelled to have substantial capital, and in 
the case of the composite offices, spe- 
cial funds were allocated to the life de- 
partments. For this reason the powers 
of the Industrial offices were not at first 
much heeded and were almost unrecog- 
nized, and any serious competition from 
such sources commanded little thought. 


Those Lawyer Agents 


The methods of British life officers 
Were conservative in the extreme. Many 
of thein when they were formed, in- 
cluded either as directors or sharehold- 
ets, firms of solicitors (lawyers) to whom 
were entrusted the affairs of large es- 
tates, firms which had for generations 
mnumerable acted for a clientele, a con- 
nection handed down from father to son; 
and it was from such sources that a very 
arge proportion of the business was se- 
cured. Even today there is hardly a 
law firm of any standing whick does not 
act as agent for at least one English 
life company, and no lawyer’s office is 
complete without its full complement of 
Msurance literature. 

he usual course was for the lawyer 
to introduce the prospect and: allow the 


office to do the rest, the usual rate of 
commission being 1% on the amount in- 
sured. As a rule the amount of the in- 
surance was suggested by the lawyer and 
was frequently only just sufficient to 
cover a mortgage or provide death du- 
ties for an estate. Otherwise the idea 
of protection was but little considered 
by the legal fraternity, and for invest- 
ment purposes well! the lawyer could 
generally find something which would 
yield him greater personal benefit than 
his 1% commission. 

And, thus, an immense and vastly 
wealthy field lay practically untouched. 
At the same time many of the policies 
were for what in those days were con- 
sidered large amounts, and the compa- 
nies, well entrenched behind the law- 
yers’ sheltering wings, had fairly easy 
picking, and were practically assured of 
a steady flow of business, and at a very 
moderate cost. But with the advent of 
new blood even the oldest and most con- 
servative companies were forced to: sit 
up and take notice of the new methods 
employed although but few were pre- 
pared to adopt them. 


An Interview with J. F. Junkin 


An idea appears to have got abroad 
since the recent Actuaries’ Congress in 
London that American methods are 
practically unknown in the British mar- 
ket, and with the idea of getting abso- 
lutely to the root of things I inter- 
viewed the executive of the four Cana- 
dian life offices operating here. Just 


Canada entered the British market, and 
adopted many of the methods success- 
fully employed both in Canada and the 
United States. The Canada Life was the 
next to invade our shores, followed by 
the Confederation Life, while the most 
recent addition to the fold is the Manu- 
facturers’ Life which has been operating 
here for about two years. 

Although all these companies rely to 
a great extent to following the plans of 
campaign usually adopted on their own 
native heath, it was vastly interesting 
to hear the opinions of the various of- 
ficials and to glean how very wide a va- 
riation there was on certain points of 
their methods in bringing the insular 
Britisher on to their books. 

The manager of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada (J. F. Junkin) who, it may be re- 
membered gave a very informative ad- 
dress at the Advertising Conference held 
at Wembley in 1924, which was reported 
at length in The Eastern Underwriter, 
gave me considerable interesting data 
regarding their methods of procedure. It 
may be recalled that Mr. Junkin caused 
some surprise at Wembley, by stating 
that although his company advertised 
extensively, through the methods they 
adopted, the advertising was done at 
practically no cost to the company. This 
idea will be explained later. 


Salaried Manager for Each District 


Mr. Junkin said that the Sun’s meth- 
ods were, firstly, that the entire coun- 
try was mapped out and divided into 
districts, each under the charge of a 
practical salaried (salary exclusively) 
manager who looked after all matters of 
organization and superintended the de- 
partmental work of his branch, a man 
well-versed in all insurance matters, but 
not necessarily a personal producer. Each 
manager appointed his own agents who, 
prior to entering into a canvassing cam- 
paign, no matter if an old insurance 
hand, was compelled to pass through the 
curriculum of the company’s training 


thirty-four years ago the Sun Life of school. Curiously enough, although the 








figures. 


touch with him. 








OUR PROGRESS— 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N recent years The Guardian has experienced a rapid 
growth, the extent of which is suggested in the following 


New Business Paid For $35,431,368 


Business in Foerce~ on 
December 3lst ......... 


Progress such as this is evidence of the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the methods provided for our field force. 

We have openings at present for managers in several estab- 
lished territories where we are making plans for development 
consistent with our general increases. 


This may be your opportunity, especially if your training, past 
record and personal finances equip you for managership of an 
established agency. Write in confidence, stating your age, his- 
tory and territory preferred. All details must be given in your 
letter. If not interested yourself, perhaps you know someone 
who might be. We'd appreciate it if you would put us in 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


1922 1926 


$ 71,812,005 


$206,310,800 $333,042,886 

















chief administration for Great Britain is 
in London, the training school is situ- 
ated in Manchester, and the course is 
one of technical training and salesman- 
ship methods. 

Should the manager of a branch con- 
sider that’ he has lighted on a man who 
he believes can be trained into a good 
salesman, he (the prospective salesman) 
is sent for the necessary tuition period 
to the training school. The usual period 
of tuition for the novice is six weeks, 
although in exceptional cases one month 
suffices, and, in the case of men who 
have insurance knowledge, or who trans- 
fer from other offices, occasionally two 
weeks may be found sufficient. But every 
man before being taken on has to learn 
and to prove himself proficient in the 
Sun’s methods before being allowed to 
go out into the field. 

It will be seen that considerable re- 
sponsibility rests upon the local man- 
ager in selecting candidates for the com- 
pany undertakes all the expenses of the 
student during his course of tuition. 
After passing his final examination the 
student is returned in good order to the 
branch manager who spotted him. The 
company prefer, as a general rule, to 
entirely train their own men ab initio, 
as it has been found that when men 
transfer from other offices there is often 
a good deal to be “unlearned,” and all 
men connecting up are essentially whole 
timers, in fact, the company will not tol- 
erate part time men at all. 


Checks With Apps. 


In London agents report daily to 
Head Office, and in the provinces to their 
respective managers. The district man- 
agers, in turn, report the aggregate 
amount of daily business direct to Lon- 
don, together with all remittances, daily. 
In this connection it may be said that 
nearly all applications are accompanied 
by check for premium, and this method 
—the advisability of which is instilled 
into the student’s mind at the training 
school—is found particularly effective, 
and saves much loss of time, temper, 
and many heart burnings. Payment to 
agents is by commission pure and sim- 
ple and no bonuses are given for large 
production figures. Advances against 
commission, while occasionally granted, 
are the exception rather than the rule. 

No agent is granted any exclusive ter- 
ritory, but he is free to operate any- 
where within the area of the office to 
which he is attached. Although agents’ 
prospects are not listed in the office, 
there is seldom any clashing over cases, 
for to use Mr. Junkin’s own words 
“there is a great esprit de corps among 
the agents who have been taught 
cricket.” 


Average Sized Policy 


It is interesting to note that so far 
this company has done no non-medical 
business here, but that permission has 
now been granted to transact this class 
of business, and it is likely shortly to be 
undertaken. The present average policy 
of the Sun is between £600 and £700 
($3,000 to $3,500), but has been as high 
as £800 ($4,000). Mr. Junkin states that 
as the result of this year’s work the 
company will top the £4,000,000 ($20,000,- 
000) mark for the United Kingdom, and 
will thins take very front rank. Now 
this is a wonderful achievement in Eng- 
land for any office, and particularly for 
one that did not commence operation$§ 
here with “a silver spoon in its mouth” 
and had to adopt new methods to break 
the ice. 

I referred earlier to advertising cost- 
ing the company nothing, and yet it uses 
the pages of the press very largely, just 
as an introduction to the public. Dur- 
ing my interview with Mr. Junkin, his 
secretary came into his office with the 
day’s inquiries. It was a gigantic pile, 
and all the result of advertising. The 
coupon method is the usual one adopted, 
and in some cases the coupoa only was 
sent, while in others a covering letter 
was attached. Mr. Junkin explained to 
me that the inquiries were carefully 
scanned by a specially appointed clerk, 


(Continued on page 10) 
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In her Chicago 

How to Be “Tribune” column 
Happy Though Doris Blake has 
Married these pertinent com- 


ments to make about 
insurance and marriage: 

“The case of a young widow, left with 
four children—the eldest thirteen years 
of age, the youngest, six weeks—and not 
one cent of insurance, and less than $500 
in the bank, was called to my attention 
recently in the hope that I might urge 
husbands to remember insurance is not 
a virtue, but a duty. 

“Between the live and persistent young 
insurance agents and a supposed gen- 
eral recognition of an insurance policy 
as the complement of the wedding ring, 
I did not realize there were men who 
failed to see the duty involved. 





_ 
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“A number of cases of such negligence 
have been called to my attention as the 
result of that first story being broad- 
casted in a particular group. 

“One instance was related of a man 
taking out a $50,000 policy in favor of 
his business and $5,000 in favor of his 
wife. Another, of a man who for ten 
years had been talking about taking out 
a $25,000 policy; until he could afford 
which, he would take out none at all. 

“Insurance does not belong in the lux- 
ury class. It should be faced as one of 
the stern, inevitable necessities of life, 
like rent, food, and taxes. 

“As the sentimental young salesman 
would say: ‘The policy tells of love not 
ended with life; of love that spreads 
over her wings of guardianship even be- 
yond the grave.” 








N. Y. U. WALL STREET CLASSES 





Courses in Insurance Law; Casualty, 
Fidelity and Surety; Also Marine 
Offered; Started September 20 

The Wall Street Division of New York 
University announces the following 
schedule of courses in insurance to be 
given at 90 Trinity Place, New York, 
the first term 1927-28, which besan Sep- 
tember 20. These courses are designed 
to meet the needs of men who are en- 
gaged in the insurance business, or who 
contemplate entering that field of ac- 
tivity. They are given by men with 
practical experience; by Prof. Ackerman, 
formerly with the New York Insurance 
Department, and J. A. Bogardus of the 
Atlantic Mutual. 

These courses are open to, and can be 
taken conveniently by those employed in 
the financial district, and, if desired, they 
may be credited towards an academic 
degree by students who have the neces- 
sary entrance requirements. There will 
be two points’ credit for each course. 
The fee will be $19. 

The courses are as follows: Insurance 
Law and Practice to be conducted by 
Prof. S. B. Ackerman. This course pre- 
sents a critical examination of the ap- 
plication; the warranties therein; the 
policy form; the rights of the insured; 
the insurer and the beneficiary; pre- 
miums; proof of loss: performance of 
contract; forfeiture, waiver; limitations; 
assignments; bankruptcy; fraud, incon- 
testability and agency. It will run from 
September 22 to January 19. 

Casualty Insurance and Fidelity and 
Surety. This course covers the follow- 
ing forms of insurance: automobile; 
workmen’s compensation; burglary; ac- 
cident and health; steamboiler; public 
liability; plate glass; credit; fidelity and 
surety. Prof. S. B. Ackerman in 
charge. 

Marine Insurance. This course will 
include an explanation of the marine in- 
surance policy; cargo insurance; hull in- 
surance; freight insurance; re-insurance ; 
general and particular average, etc. Mr. 
J. A. Bogardus in charge. 

The courses will start at 5:15 and fin- 
ish at 7. 

The University welcomes the opportu- 
nity of supplying further information 
and detailed outlines on these as well as 
other courses and a cordial invitation is 
extended to those interested to come in 


WOMEN’S DECLINATIONS HIGH 





J. B. Slimmon, Secretary, Aetna Life, 
Says They Show a Greater 
Percentage Than Men 
Women who have applied for policies 
in the Aetna Life show a much higher 
percentage of declinations than do men, 
said James B. Slimmon of Hartford, sec- 
retary of the company, speaking on the 
subject of “Underwriting” last week at 
the fourth annual conference of its gen- 

eral agents at Asheville, N. C. 

Using data collected from approxi- 
mately twelve thousand rejected appli- 
cations, both male and female, Mr. Slim- 
mon said, it was found that only 40% 
were rejected for one specific cause, and 
that in 60% of the cases the declination 
was based upon two or more combined 
impairments. 

Of those cases declined for a single 
cause, it was found on analysis that char- 
acter, habits and reputation comprised 
more than 31%. Circulatory diseases, 
which include heart murmurs, irregular- 
ities of the pulse and blood pressure, 
and various other forms of heart im- 
pairments were responsible for 18% of 
the rejection. Kidney diseases of one 
kind and another were responsible for 
114%% of the declinations. 

“When we turn to the analysis for two 
or more causes,” Mr. Slimmon said, “we 
find that character, habits and reputation 
assume a considerable proportion, for in 
nearly 14% of the cases character was 
a contributing cause. The highest con- 
tributing cause, however, shows that in 
more than 50% of the cases, a circula- 
tory impairment entered into the diag- 
nosis to throw its weight against the 
applicant’s chances of obtaining life in- 
surance. 

“Kidney impairments were a contrib- 
uting cause in at least 40% of the 
cases,” Mr. Slimmon continued, “while 
brain or nervous disorders, including pa- 
ralysis, entered into 10% of the cases.” 

Mr. Slimmon also touched upon “fam- 
ily history” as it relates to life insur- 
ance. Among those cases declined for a 
single cause, the unfavorable family his- 
tory amounts to less than 1%. 








and talk their educational problems over 
with Prof. S. B. Ackerman of the De- 
partment of Banking and Finance, or the 
Secretary, Louis P. Starkweather. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Forty-Four Companies Entered in This 
State Have 80% of This Coverage; 
Some Other Figures 
The 44 “old-line” life companies now 
authorized in New York carry over 80% 
of the business in force in the United 
States, and their combined 1926 figures, 
show a substantial increase for the year. 
The combined assets of: life companies 
represented in New York at the begin- 
ning of 1927 exceeded eleven billions and 
marked a gain during 1926 of over one 

billion dollars. 

Nearly 82% of these assets is invested 
in real estate mortgage loans and in se- 
curities comprising bonds and _ stocks. 
The mortgage loans now exceed the 
amount of bonds and stocks by about 
$275,000,000. 

The surplus and special funds (includ- 
ing $22,757,850 capital) over all liabilities 
amounted to $753,226,627, of which $388,- 
877,622 is held by New York state com- 
panies. 


The combined income for 1926 was 
$2,852,688,104, and the disbursements 
$1,817,530,103. Of the last amount 


$1,244,714,928 went to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. 

As compared with 1925, the life com- 
panies reporting to New York show in- 
creases for 1926 in exact figures as fol- 
lows: In assets, $1,123,995,095 ; liabilities, 
$1,071,386,917; income, $308,114,376; dis- 
bursements, $183,448,813. 





MINOR MORTON WITH SHERIDAN 

Minor Morton, vice-president of the 
Security Life of Chicago, has been made 
vice-president and _ superintendent of 
agencies of the new Sheridan Life of 
Evanston, which expects to begin opera- 
tions in a few weeks. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Denver Des Moines 





RUEHLMANN IN HOSPITAL 
J. F. Ruehlmann, secretary of the 
Western & Southern Life, is in the hos- 
pital recovering from an operation for 
appendicitis. 


SIX MEN 


We have six new 
territories for six 
good men under 
real general agents’ 
contracts. 











Address 
The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























“TRY THIS!” 


Ask Herbert W. Jones, Manager, 
Canada Life, for a copy of “Try 
This!”—a novel idea which you 
can use. Do it now! By mail, 
please. 


Canada Life Assurance 
Company, 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—6691 














satisfaction in so doing. 


limits 10 to 70. 





34 Nassau Street 





You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who seek 
success and satisfaction in life insurance field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal reserve 
mutual life insurance company has been served and 
built to greatness by men who found both success and 


This company writes all standard forms of insur- 
ance and annuities on both men and women. Age 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York ° 


New York, N. Y. 
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“Journal of Commerce” 
Centennial Edition 


MANY ARTICLES OF INTEREST 





Compiled Under Editorship of William 
S. Crawford; Twenty-two Pages of 
Insurance Records 





Celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of its publication, “The Journal of Com- 
merce” yesterday issued a special cen- 
tennial edition. Special sections review- 
ing both the history of the paper itself, 
which has long been a recognized leader 
in financial journalism, and the history 
of the various lines of business covered 
in its news columns, offer a wide range 
of information on the business of the 


. country. 


Among the sections is one compiled 
under the editorship of William S. 
Crawford, insurance editor, on the in- 
surance world. Twenty-two pages are 
given over to a large number of articles 
on the growth of insurance in this coun- 
try during the last century. All kinds of 
insurance are covered. There is also a 
review of the history of the insurance 
department of “The Journal of Com- 
merce,” with tribute to Frank W. Bal- 
lard, who founded the department in 
1876 and edited it until his death in 
1887, and to Sumner Ballard, his son, 
who edited it from 1887 to 1919, when 
he retired to devote his entire time to 
his reinsurance business. 


Group Insurance Is Distinctly American 


“Although the history of life insur- 
ance in the United States may be traced 
back more than a century, this country’s 
first truly original contribution to the 
business was made less than two decades 
ago when the Equitable Life of New 
York wrote the first group policy,” says 
a review of group insurance history. 
“Virtually everything else in life insur- 
ance has come from abroad, principally 
from England. Group insurance in its 
modern form, however, is strictly an 
American product, originated and 
brought to its highest development in 
this country. ae 

“Some attempts have been made, it is 
true, to trace the idea back to a number 
of sources. Since group insurance in- 
volves the same basic principles involved 
in all other life insurance, it is obvious 
that some degree of truth is contained 
in these beliefs. That there was true 
originality displayed in so combining 
tested principles as to produce what is 
row known as group insurance, is un- 
questioned. Efforts to show that the 
same thing existed elsewhere at an 
earlier time than 1911, the date common- 
ly fixed as the beginning of group in- 
surance, are in reality based on faulty 
definition.” 

After citing a number of sources 

sometimes ascribed to group insurance, 
the article goes on to say that “there 
is thus no adequate reason for doubting 
the commonly accepted belief that group 
insurance originated in 1911 with the 
Equitable Life.” 
_ The first negotiations which resulted 
in a group policy were with Montgom- 
ery, Ward & Co., of Chicago. The first 
group policy actually written was on the 
Pantasote Company, a manufacturer of 
leather substitutes, of which Eugenius H. 
Outerbridge, a director of the Equitable 
Life, was the head. 


Insurance in Colonial Days 

_ The enormous growth of life insurance 
in this country has really taken place 
entirely within the last century, says an- 
other article covering the history of this 
general field. There had been some in- 
surance of lives even during the early 
Colonial days, and many companies of 
Various sorts had appeared at intervals 
through the last part of the eighteenth 
and the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
turies; but the business did not get into 
its stride until the appearance of the 
8reat mutual companies in the .’forties. 











HITS THREE-QUARTER 
BILLION MARK 


The Bankers Life Company total of legal reserve 
life insurance in force on June 30, 1927, was 


$766,000,000. 


This is a gain of $50,000,000 for the first six months 


of the year. 


The total as of June 30, 1927, is nearly four times 
as great as the total at the end of 1918. 


LOA POI IO POS® 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 





Thereafter, the business went through 
a number of ups and downs, a period 
of rapid expansion being followed in the 
’seventies by a drastic housecleaning, 
another period of rapid expansion being 
followed by the housecleaning of the 
Armstrong investigation, and a third pe- 
riod of rapid expansion culminating in 
the present. At the same time there came 
the rise and decline of assessment insur- 
ance, the growth of the great fraternals 
and the development of new types of in- 
surance, notably industrial and group. 

Other articles on life insurance trace 
the development of the life contract from 
its earlier forms to the present day, and 
the development of life insurance in Can- 
ada. The story of the life contract is 
shown to be a story of progressive lib- 
eralization as the companies grew more 
and more confident of conditions in this 
country and as competition between the 
various companies forced them to offer 
special benefits of all sorts. 








Des Moines, Iowa 





HAS SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

Two hundred representatives of the 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident were 
in Louisville on September 22, to cele- 
brate the silver anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the business, formed in Lou- 
isville, September 22, 1902, by Frank J. 
Walker and Thomas O. West. Today 
the company operates in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. Ten years ago it pur- 
chased the building at Anchorage, Ky., 
erected by the Citizens Life Insurance 
Co. Walker has been president of the 
concern since it was started, and Tom 
West has been secretary-treasurer. T. 
H. Matthews is vice-president, and E. 
H. Speckman, auditor. In 1926 the com- 
pany paid 124,807 weekly indemnity 
claims, amounting to $848,004.47 and 
2,500 claims for death or dismemberment, 
amounting to $265,231.63, or a total of 
$1,113,236.05, to policyholders in the one 
year. 
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Without estimating any dividends (which are large) the con- 
tract GUARANTEES to give a PAID UP policy, and IN 
ADDITION to return practically all premiums paid in. 


Details gladly supplied if you do busi- 
in or near New York City. 


THE JOHN H. SCOTT AGENCY 


Home Life Insurance Co. of New York 
177 MONTAGUE ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The New Sensation in Life Insurance 
“THE PERSONAL INCOME POLICY” 


It attracts attention 
whenever presented. 














Col. Hodson Heads New 
Bankers National Life 


COMPANY ANNOUNCES POLICY 





To Operate on Participating Plan Ex- 
clusively; Will Issue Children’s En- 
dowment, Group and Annuities 





_It has been announced by the Bankers’ 
National Life of Jersey City, incorpor- 
ated last week, that it will operate on the 
participating plan exclusively and in ad- 
dition to writing standard and sub-stand- 
ard business on all the usual forms will 
also issue children’s endowment policies, 
educational, borrowers’ protection, group 
and annuities. The company also plans 
to enter a number of eastern and middle 
eastern states within a short time. 

The officers of the company are as 
follows: Col. Clarence Hodson, chair- 
man of the board; Richard H. Lee, Esq., 
president; Ralph R. Lounsbury, execu- 
tive vice-president; Dr. John L. Davis, 
vice-president and medical director; Col. 
Harry G. Austin, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Herman S. Turner, secre- 
tary. 

Colonel Hodson, well known in eastern 
financial circles, is chairman of the 
Beneficial Loan Society & Collateral 
Bankers, Inc., and the founder of sev- 
eral successful organizations with which 
he is associated. Mr. Lounsbury has had 
a number of years’ experience in the 
insurance business. He has served as 
actuary for the state of Nebraska and 
was associate actuary in the War Risk 
Bureau. Later he was secretary and ac- 
tuary of the Union Life and Accident, 
Lincoln, Neb. In 1923 he organized the 
Bankers National Life of Denver, and in 
1925 he organized the Bankers National 
Life of Jacksonville, Fla, serving as 
president of both companies from organi- 
zation to date and will continue in that 
capacity. 

Dr. Davis was chief medical director 
of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati 
for several years, later serving as med- 
ical director of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
California, and more recently has been 
executive vice-president and medical di- 
rector of the Union National Insurance 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Colonel Austin was for several years 
in the agency supervising department of 
the Provident Savings of New York. He 
organized and served as president of the 
Old Colony Life of Chicago. Colonel 
Austin has had a wide business experi- 
ence in addition to his specific life in- 
surance work, while Judge Lee has been 
a senior member of the law firm of Lee, 
Donnelly & Curren for a number of 
years. 

As said in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week, the company starts with a 
paid-in capital of $200,000 and a surplus 
of $200,000. A full list of the board of 
directors was also published last week. 
Frank J. Higgins, president of the Hud- 
son Casualty, is a member of the board 
of directors. 





AGENCY MANAGER IN WEST VA. 


Herbert E. Phenicie has been appoint- 
ed agency manager for the Equitable of 
Iowa at Huntington, W. Va. Mr. Phe- 
nicie has been engaged in the life insur- 
ance business for several years. He en; 
tered the business as a salesman for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
1923. His progress was rapid and a year 
later was appointed manager for the 
same company in New Mexico. In 1926 
he accepted a position as agency mana- 
ger in the home office agency of the 
Cedar Rapids Life. He is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois and during the 
war served as pilot air instructor at 
Houston, Texas. 





The Atlantic Life announces that it has 
selected October for its policyholders’ 
month. Agents will be expected to visit 
every policyholder of the company dur- 
ing the month, rendering whatever serv- 
ice that may be extended in advance- 
ment of the policyholders’ interests, 
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Fraternal Deposit 
Changes Proposed 
To The Canadians 


Alberta Already Requires No De- 
posit If Fraternal Proves 
It Is Solvent 


LICENSE CHANGES SOUGHT 


Canadian Fraternal Assn. Asks 
Exemption of Most Agents from 
License Requirements 








Several important changes affecting 
fraternal insurance were made last year 
and early this year in Canada according 
to the report filed with the recent Cana- 
dian commissioners’ convention at Que- 
bec. With reference to deposits the 


province of Alberta has amended the in- 
surance act of that province so that a 
fraternal society need not maintain a de- 
posit with the minisiter if such society 
files a declaration showing solvency. The 
Canadian Fraternal Association asks for 
the same legislation in all the other prov- 
inces. Alberta has followed in this par- 
ticular, accurately, the resolution of the 
superintendents adopted last year re de- 
posits. It was proposed that all the other 
provinces should implement the resolu- 
tion of the superintendents of last year 
by legislating in exactly the same way as 
Alberta has on this subject, and thus 
make the law in all the provinces uni- 
form. 
Re Agents’ Licenses 


Last year the Association of Superin- 
tendents adopted a resolution that mem- 
bers of fraternal societies, other than 
salaried employes who receive commis- 
sions, shall not be required to take ‘out 
an insurance agent’s license in order to 
be permitted to solicit persons to be- 
come members of their society. The leg- 
islation in British Columbia does not 
accurately follow the wording of the 
resolution. 

The amendment on this subject em- 
bodied in section 1 of the Alberta 
Amending Act of 1927, does not follow 
the resolution, and is more objectionable 
than the British Columbia amendment, 
as it requires all members who receive 
a salary or a commission to obtain a li- 
cense. This means that any member 
who gets, say, one application in a year 
for which he receives a commission of, 
say, $5 or $10, has under this section, to 
obtain a license, and under the system 
adopted by some societies of paying a 
commission generally to all members of 
the society who obtain applications. 

“The effect of the Alberta Act,” says 
the committee report, “is that all of these 
persons are, under the Act, bound to 
apply and pay for a license. I submit 
that this was never intended and is 
manifestly unfair. Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba have not adopted any legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

“On behalf of the Canadian Fraternal 
Association, I submit that the legislation 
in all of these provinces should follow 
the resolution adopted by the Superin- 
tendents and that the resolution should 
be implemented by legislation. 
Endorsement on Certificate Re License 

“In Alberta, the statute requires the 
words, ‘Licensed under the Alberta In- 
surance Act, 1926,’ to be on every policy, 
interim receipt, etc. Section 61 of the 
British Columbia Act of 1925 requires the 
words ‘Licensed under the Insurance Act 
of the Province of British Columbia’ on 
every policy. This is not required in 
any of the other provinces. I cannot 
conceive of any reason why it is neces- 
sary to have these words on the policies 
issued in these provinces. It is a source 
of inconvenience and annoyance to have 
to put same on the policies. All socie- 
ties must be solvent before they can be 
licensed. These words are, therefore, not 
necessary for the protection of the pub- 
lic, and I submit the Acts in those two 


provinces should be amended so that 
these endorsements will no longer be re- 
quired. ; 


20-Year Endowment Certificates 


“The Legislature of Ontario at its 1927 
session enacted legislation permitting so- 
cities, upon complying with certain con- 
ditions, to enter into 20-Year Endow- 
ment Contracts. The Canadian Frater- 
nal Association asks that similar legisla- 
tion be adopted in the other provinces. 
It is highly desirable that legislation on 
this important subject be uniform. Fur- 
ther reasons for the adoption of this 
legislation will be fully presented at the 
Conference, and it is not necessary to set 
same out further in this memoranda. 


Annual Fees 


“In some of the provinces, the fees 
required from societies to. obtain the an- 
nual license to do business, is excessive 
and should be reduced. This is particu- 
larly the case with those societies having 
a Dominion license. 


Legislation in Quebec 


“Consolidated Insurance Acts have 
been passed in Ontario, British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and by 
the adoption of the Act known as the 
‘Uniform Bill’ in Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, the law relating to life insurance 
contracts has been made uniform, and 
in other particulars, the law has been 
made to conform to modern conditions, 
and among those particulars, the right 
has been given to societies to issue cer- 
tificates to the amount of $5,000. 

“The Canadian Fraternal Association, 
therefore, respectfully urges that the 
statute law of the province of Quebec 
be amended and consolidated in such a 
way that it shall be made uniform with 
the law of the other provinces of Can- 
ada.” 





NEW GROUP COVERAGE 





Fourteen Business Firms Acquire Pro- 
tection for Their Employes Through 
Prudential; $1,648,000 Involved 

Fourteen business enterprises located 
in various sections of the United States, 
have recently acquired group life in- 
surance protection for their workers, 
through The Prudential. 

A total protection of $1,648,000 is in- 
volved, covering the lives of 1,596 men 
and women wage earners. Of the four- 
teen policies eleven are of the so-called 
contributory type. The other three are 
non-contributory. 

The insured companies follow: Con- 
tributory — Blanchard-Hamilton Furni- 
ture Co., Shelbyville, Ind.; George & 
Sherrard Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va.; 
Yarnall-Waring Co., engineering, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Faxon & Gallagher Drug 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Maynard Elec- 
tric Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Oregon Stages, Inc., Portland, Ore.; 
Samuel Stevens Co., wholesale grocers, 
Columbus, O.; Bergstrom Paper Co., 
Neenah, Wis.; Peter Milliron Transfer 
& Storage Co., East Liverpool, Ohio; A. 
Gottfried Co., organ supplies, Erie, Pa.; 
and the Cook China Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Non-contributory — Inter-State Stage 
Lines Co., Topeka, Kans.; Acorn Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa.; and the 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





ACTUARIAL SOCIETY TO MEET 


The semi-annual meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America will be held 
on Thursday and Friday, October 20 and 
21, at Springfield, Mass. where the 
members of the society will be the guests 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. The 
meeting will be held in the auditorium 
of the insurance company building and 
a portion of the meeting will be given 
over to discussion of topics of current 
issue. The banquet will take place at 
the Hotel Kimball on Thursday evening. 





Gerald A. Eubank, formerly of the 
Hart & Eubank general agency, New 
York City, is visiting several cities in 
the middle west this week. 
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They Talk the Same 
Language 


Nothing contributes more to the development 

of efficiency in any organization which appeals 
to the public, than a clear understanding between 
representatives in the field and Home Office 
Executives. 


In a life insurance company, the Home Office 
must know the agent’s problems, if they are 
to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 


Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making their 
field problems understood at the Home Office. 


And this is not strange; for the majority of the 

Executive Officers, including the President, 
have had practical experience in field and Branch 
Office work. 


So they “talk the same language”— field men 

and executives alike. And you don’t hear 
Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t get the 
agent’s point of view because they have never had 
field experience.” 


Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


There is probably no life insurance company 

between whose Field and Home Office there 
exists a more frank and cordial relationship, due 
largely, no doubt, to this 
sympathetic bond of com- 
mon experience. 
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BELTED Tale 


“Is it any wonderthat, meas- 
ured by usual standards, 
Nylic agents are indust- 
riuos, persistent, satis- 


fied and happy-” 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE, COMPANY 


846 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 









September 30, 1927 
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Educated Twisters 
Are Most Dangerous 


VERMONT CHIEF'S ADDRESS 





Commissioner Says Companies Are 
Partly Responsible for Evil Because 
Of Intense Competition 





k. C. Clark, commissioner of banking 
and insurance, Vermont, discussed twist- 
ing in a talk before the insurance com- 
missioners’ convention this week. 

After describing the statute meaning 
of twisting Mr. Clark asked how the 
commissioners can enforce the law. 
“Shall we stop in our fight against twist- 
ing with the imposing penalties pre- 
scribed by law for misrepresentation ?” 
he asked. His reply was, “I do not 
think so. There may be conformity with 
the strict letter of the law without ful- 
filling its spirit and it is in the latter 
which we should insist upon as consti- 
tuting a trustworthy agent transacting 
business in good faith with the public.” 

Commissioner Clark said that the 
word “twisting” was capable of many in- 
terpretations; it should not be too re- 
stricted. His idea of the agent’s duty 
if he sincerely believes that existing in- 
surance is not suited to the insured’s 
circumstances was to advise the insured 
to make the change in the company with 
which he is already insured. If he can 
sell him additional inSurance, well and 
good. But the insured should not be 
induced to sacrifice any financial advan- 
tage contained in his contract. 


Blame for Twisting 


Mr. Clark said the blame for much 
ot the twisting is directly traceable to 
the pressure exerted by companies on 
the agent to increase his production of 
new business. Agents should be im- 
pressed with the idea that the company 
will not tolerate the stealing of business 
from another company or switching of 
policies in the same company, to the det- 
riment of the interests of the policy- 
holder. Applicants should answer on the 
app the question, “Are any negotiations 
with another company for insurance on 
your life now pending?” and, “Is any in- 
surance now in force to be dropped if 
policy is issued under this application?” 
If applicant says he is dropping insur- 
ance because of dissatisfaction or desire 
to change companies the company al- 
ready on the risk should be notified and 
given every chance to induce the party 
to continue the policy. 

In conclusion he said twisting, wheth- 
er by an educated or mediocrely trained 
agents is a violation of trust. “The edu- 
omy crook is the most dangerous,” he 
said. 





W. K. Dickey Appointment 

The Manhattan Life has appointed 
William K. Dickey general agent at Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Dickey is one of the most 
favorably known life-men in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. He was superintendent of 
agents for the Mutual Life of New 
York at Erie, Pa., from 1906 to 1918; 
and, also at Philadelphia from 1918 to 
1923. Since 1923 Mr. Dickey has con- 
ducted his business as an independent 
agent. 





Culyer & Coogan, Inc., White Plains, 

. Y., general insurance business, has 
been chartered at Albany with stated 
capital of 100 shares non par value stock. 
Charles R. Culyer, Martha T. Coogan 
and Welton C. Percy, New York City, 
are directors and subscribers. 





SECURITY — 








Organized 1845 





When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
| 1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 

Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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ALFRED E. VAN DEVENTER DIES 


Alfred E. Van Deventer, 39, special 
agent for the Aetna Life, Denver, Colo., 


died September 18. Mr. Van Deventer 
came to Denver from Chicago about ten 
years ago, but for the last five years had 
been in ill health. 





PRUDENTIAL EMPLOYE KILLED 


Albert E. Doll, 75 years old, of 188 
Goldsmith street, Newark, who has been 
employed in the supply department of 
The Prudential for eighteen years, was 
killed on Friday evening by an automo- 
bile near his home. He is survived by 
his wife and two daughters. 


AN INVESTMENT IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 














APPOINTED AGENCY MANAGER 

The National Life of Vermont has ap- 
pointed C. V. Shepherd general manager 
of the Cedar Rapids Agency to succeed 
C. W. Timberlake, retired. Mr. Shep- 
herd is a graduate of the University of 
Iowa. He is a native of the state, an 
underwriter of experience and brings to 
the National Life a trained ability. 


MINNESOTA PROSPERITY 
B. F. Hadley, second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, in address- 
ing the Minnesota agency of that com- 
pany predicted unusually prosperous con- 
ditions for Minnesota in the next few 
months. 











warrants. 











PARTNER WANTED 


For life, accident and health agency. _ Biv 
applicant who has been engaged in personal production and organization 
work. One with experience in accident and health field preferred, but not 
essential. This is an attractive opening in upper New York State covering 
a large territory with opportunity to expand as business and development 
Write for further information—give age and insurance record. 


Box 1069 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 








First consideration will be given 








Prizes for Visitors at 
Opening of Life Agency 


GEO. E. LACKEY IN NEW HOME 





Policyholders Will Guess Size of Com- 
pany and Prophecy 1927 Writings; 
Medical Division a Feature 





An innovation in life insurance offices 
in Oklahoma City has been introduced 
by George E. Lackey, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life in the 
agency’s new home in the new Petroleum 
Building. This is the maintenance of a 
medical department. For one hour each 
day one of the five examining physi- 
cians will be on duty at the agency 
headquarters. This gives special agents 
an opportunity to induce their clients to 
the office during the noon hour, and pro- 
vides a graceful way to get an immediate 
examination, Mr. Lackey explained. The 
medical department is to be thoroughly 
equipped for an examination. 

The new quarters make available prac- 
tically two and one-half times the floor 
space of the former offices. Agency 
production leaders are provided private 
offices, and a general office for new 
agents adjoins. 

Mr. Lackey is planning a formal re- 
ception for the same night the building 
is formally opened. The Massachusetts 
Mutual offices are one of the show places 
of the building, and on the opening night 
will be brilliantly lighted, and decorated 
and thrown open for public inspection. 
Special invitations are to be sent to 
friends, policyholders and clients and 
several home office officials have been 
invited to assist in receiving. 

A feature of the reception will be a 
guessing contest for which $25 prizes are 
to be awarded to the winners. Visitors 
will be asked to guess the size of the 
company, the amount of 1927 business 
which will be done, and other facts. Each 
visitor venturing a guess will register 
his name and business. 





BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 





Insurance Bill to Have Second Reading 
In Parliament Early Next Month 
The British Government has decided 
to take the second reading of the Un- 
employment Insurance Bill on the day 
after the House of Commons reassem- 

bles early in November. 
_ As regards the weekly rates of benefit, 
it is expected that the scale advised by 


the committee will be adopted. It is as 
follows: 
New Present 
rates rates 
s d s d 
Meth eats coeds 3 @ 1 0 
Womieth access: 15 0 15 0 
*Adult dependents 7 0 ae 
Dependent — chil- 
dren (under 14) 2 0 2. fo 
Young men (18- 
7.) Se eer 1:2: 0 18 O 
Young women 
CISA). asin ceees at 15 0 
Boys (16-18) .... 6 0 y etre 
Girls (16-18) .... 5 0 62; 6 


*Not more than one for any insured 
contributor. 

It should be noted that, while thé 
benefits would be reduced in the case of 
all persons under the age of 21, a man 
with a wife and two children would get 
28s a week, as compared with 27s at the 
present time. 
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Canadian Methods In England 


(Continued from Page 5) 


who endorsed his suggestions thereon. 
The whole lot was then turned over to 
him (Mr. Junkin) for his final decision, 
and each‘case was then allocated to the 
agent he believed most capable of hand- 
ling the particular inquiry. 

But before being passed on to the 
agent the company in every case wrote 
fully to the inquirer. The result of this 
coupon advertising has been such that 
specially trained counter clerks are re- 
quired to deal with the resulting busi- 
ness, more than one having closed over 
£100,009 ($500,000) business in a single 
year. Should, however, the letter not 
produce the required result, within a 
tew days the prospect is then handed 
over to the selected agent, and, once 
it is passed on to him, he receives com- 
mission even should the prospect walk 
into the office and complete direct the 
same day. 

Leads Satisfy Agent 

And this is where the advertising costs 
nothing. The agent to whom the case 
is entrusted, is paid a slightly lower 
rate of commission than customary, the 
difference being used as a set off against 
the advertising cost, which is thereby 
reduced to zero, while commission fig- 
ures still remain constant and unin- 
creased. The agent is fully content with 
this method as he gets invaluable leads 
to a potential clientele, which, in the 
long run he finds more profitable than 
if he had had to work entirely off his 
own bat for each individual case. The 
coupon method is the Sun’s mainstay of 
production. Mr. Junkin makes no se- 
cret about it and takes the broad view 
that the more insurance is advocated 
and advertised the better it is for every- 
body, for all offices, and for the com- 
munity at large. 

The Canada Life 


The Canada Life, as the second Cana- 
dian office to undertake business here, 
ranks next to the Sun in amount of 
business produced. This is its twenty- 
fifth year in England and its rate of 
progress has been very marked in re- 
cent years. In 1918 (a very difficult year 
owing to war conditions) the figures for 
Great Britain were £325,000 ($1,625,000). 
By 1920 they had risen to £1,500,000 ($7,- 
500,000) ; by 1925 to over £2,000,000 ($10,- 
000,000) and last year to over £2,700,000 
($13,500,000). The actuary for Great 
Britain, P. S. McLean, informed me that 
the methods they adopted were some- 
what different to those of the Sun, their 
advertising being entirely restricted to 
annuity advertising. The Canada Life 
has “no ordinary channels for getting 
business,” said Mr. McLean. That means 
that they have not the ramifications of 
the old English offices. Therefore, they 
have to seek their business by straight 
canvas, which is entirely undertaken by 
whole time men, who are remunerated 
by a flat rate of commission. 

“Before entering the field all these men 
attend a training school to be thoroughly 
grounded in the company’s methods. This 
company has three such schools, one in 
London, another in Manchester, and a 
third in Glasgow for the Scottish area. 
Agents are granted advances when re- 
quired, either when commencing or to 
tide them over a bad time, but such 
advances are never permitted to exceed 
the amount of a two years’ renewal of 
the business done. The country is di- 
vided up into districts, each with a dis- 
trict manager in charge, and, in direct 
contrast to the Sun’s methods, their man- 
agers are paid almost entirely by com- 
mission and over-riding commission on 
the results of the work of the agents 
they appoint. The company largely 
writes its ordinary business by direct 
canvas, from the prospects the annuity 
advertisements bring in. 

The Confederation 


The Confederation Life comes next in 
order, and their increasing business is 
solely the result of “raw canvas” to use 


the manager’s words, and, in order to 
attract a good class of whole time man, 
the company pays a straight salary and 
a lower rate of commission than some 
of the other offices, although quite a 
number of agents are on flat commis- 
sion, while some few have drawing ac- 
counts. The Confederation is doing a 
considerable business in non-medical, but 
frequently finds that prospects prefer the 
old style, the medical examination being 
generally a source of pride to them. The 
company divides the country into dis- 
tricts under resident secretary-managers 
who are paid by salary and commission 
and each is required to produce a mini- 
mum set quota annually. Fully 95% of 
the business is obtained by direct can- 
vassing from strangers. 


The Manufacturers’ Life 


The last, but by no means the least 
interesting of the four Canadian offices 
operating here is the Manufacturers’ 
Life which has only been granting insur- 
ances here for the past two years, under 
the able management of E. W. Phillips, 
F.I.A. This gentleman informed me that 
short as the time was since they com- 
menced operations in Britain, business 
had materially exceeded their expecta- 
tions. The Manufacturers’ Life adver- 
tises somewhat extensively, but only ad- 
vertises figures, and so far has been 
averse to the coupon system. All agents 
are full time-men and are required to 
attend a special training school for at 
least two weeks before embarking on in- 
surance selling. After being passed out 
from the school they are given a free 
hand to travel and canvas anywhere in 
London. They report daily and list their 
prospects at Head Office. By this means 
any clashing is avoided, and the con- 
stant contact between agent and man- 
agement is found to be conducive of very 
good results. Non-medical, which is 
underwritten up to £1,000 ($5,000) has 
proved a successful puller and been the 
means of influencing larger policies on 
the more orthodox lines. The com- 
pany’s average policy is slightly over 
£500 ($2,500). 

Agents are paid a flat commission only, 
advances being seldom asked for and 
seldom granted. The company has suc- 
cessfully established various branch of- 
fices in different parts of the country, all 
being under charge of branch managers, 
who appoint and are responsible for their 
own agents. The branch managers’ re- 
muneration is partly by salary and 
partly by commission and over-riding 
commission. They are thus vitally inter- 
ested in keeping production up to a high 
level, and only managers and agents of 
the highest caliber, who will stand the 
acid test, are entertained. Provincial 
agents report to their respective district 
offices daily, and the local managers send 
their reports to the Head Office in Lon- 


don daily, and by this method everyone 
is always kept on his toes. 


Story of an Australian 


An interesting story—which bears out 
the different methods adopted by the 
English and Canadian offices—was told 
me during an interview with the man- 
ager of one of the Canadian offices, but 
which office I am requested not to state. 
This was the story. * 

A young Australian, a successful life 
canvasser in his own country, decided 
to try to conquer London; at any rate 
he found himself here, and wanted to 
try his insurance powers on British 
ground. He was armed with a first- 
class letter of introduction to the man- 
ager of a leading English office by whom 
he was courteously received, and busi- 
ness was discussed. 

Asked as to his connection in Lon- 
don the Australian admitted that he had 
none. The manager assured him that 
he could do nothing without such a con- 
nection. The Australian on the principle 
of “save me from my friends” stated 
that he had never used his friends in his 
own country for business purposes, pur- 
posely rather steered clear of them, 
added that all his business had been se- 
cured by direct canvas among strangers, 
and suggested trying his hand on simi- 
lar lines here. 

The manager replied that such meth- 
ods were not considered the correct 
thing by the better class English offices, 
and, at any rate, as far as his own office 
was concerned, he strongly set his face 
against the indiscriminate canvassing of 
strangers. 

The Australian inquired if all English 
offices were as hide-bound in their meth- 
ods. The reply was a rather stately one: 
that it was not considered good form 
but that as he (the manager) saw that 
the Australian was very much in earnest 
and possessed records as a good pro- 
ducer, he would give him an introduc- 
tion to a personal friend of his who was 
the manager of a certain Canadian com- 
pany. The introduction was forthcom- 
ing, and the Australian at once con- 
nected up with the Canadian office, with 
a completely satisfactory result to both 
parties. 

And that’s the difference between East 
and West! 





BROKERS LICENSED 


The following insurance brokers have 
been licensed within the last few days by 


the New York Insurance Department at 
Albany: 

Charles Guagiardo, New York City. 

Anthony Russo, Brooklyn. 

William Rosen, Brooklyn. 

Anton Keppel, New York City. 

William Howard Ottley, White Plains. 

Equity Brokers, New York City, Abraham 
Shap‘ro and Philip F. Hechtman. 

William F. Quigley, Oswego. 

Alexander Applebaum, New York City. 

Emma V. Kennedy, New York City, care of 
Charles Liebowitz & Co., Inc. 

Charles Norman Samons, New York City, care 
of Frank Adelson Co. 

Yvette Goldfarb, New York City. 

Edward G. Kauhl, Buffalo. 





Massachusetts Mutual 


THE VERDICT 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American public. For seventy-six 
years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation-wide 
reputation. Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to testify to 
the efficient service that it always renders. There is no better company 
to buy from and none better to represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


More than a Billion and a Half of insurance in force 

















now a 
reality 


NE day in the gay nineties two 
cyclists were pedaling their tandem (a 
bicycle built for two) on a shaded path 
along the East River when Milburn, who 
was doing more than his share on the 
front seat, said, “Artemus, life insurance 


is a great institution, is it not?” 


RTEMUS, who had been loafing 
considerably at the hind pedals, emerged 
from his lethargy and replied, “Yes, my 
dear Socrates, but its future will be in- 


finitely greater when the day arrives 


with 


Organized 


Service 


THE 
KEANE-PATTERSON 
AGENCY 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
225 West 34th St., New York City 
Chickering 2383-8 
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Personnel Guide To 
Retire After 43 Years 


ESTELLE MACMILLAN’S CAREER 





Her Long Years of Helpful Interest in 
Welfare Work Of Prudential 
Insurance Company 





Miss Estelle MacMillan, assistant su- 
pervisor of the personnel department of 
The Prudential, will retire on October 1 
after forty-three years of continuous 
service. 

Miss MacMillan entered the employ 
of the company in 188 as a clerk in 
the industrial policy department. Her 
rise was rapid and within a short time 


Prudential Group 
Department Changes 


M. P. DICKENSON IS SALES HEAD 





J. H. Birkett Will Continue as Head 
of the Group Department; New 
Alignment of Territory 
It has been announced by The Pru- 
dential that the growth of the Home of- 
fice »departments handling group and 
wholesale business has called for sev- 
eral promotions, a division of responsi- 
bilities and a new alignment of terri- 

tory. 
Assistant Secretary John H. Birkett 
will continue to be in charge of the 








Standing: Frederick H. Yeomans, George S. Mower. 


George W. Gore, 


she was made head of the policy depart- 
ment in the industrial division. 

Her interest in welfare work was no- 
ticed and about fifteen years ago was 
made assistant supervisor of the person- 
nel department which position she holds 
at the present time. One of her duties 
during her stay in the personnel depart- 
ment was to act as chaperon to the girl 
athletes of the company whenever they 
took part in any games. 

Many of the present officials of the 
company were office boys at the time 
she entered the employ of the company. 
Miss MacMillan was born in Newark 
‘but a short distance from where the 
present Prudential building now stands 
and was educated in the old first ward 
public school and after graduating from 
the New Jersey Business College, en- 
tered the employ of the company which 
She has served so faithfully for many 
years. 

Miss MacMillan has bought a small 
house near Carmel, Y., where she 
plans to spend the remainder of her days 
in quietness and peace. 

A picture on this page shows Miss 
MacMillan with some other Prudential 
Tepresentatives. 


———— 


Seated: Estelle MacMillan, 
Isabel Osborn 


group insurance department and _ the 
group insurance records department, and 
Assistent Secretary Melville P. Dicken- 
son will lead the selling force. 


Region A will be in charge of George 
L. Lary, which takes in New York, New 
England and Canada. Region B which 
includes New Jersey, Philadelphia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, will 
be under the management of Floyd M. 





back of every door bell. 


Independence Square 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Ilome Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 


Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 


“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


Lanning. Region C will be under the 
supervision of John Terry, and his dis- 
trict will include Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Michigan and Ohio. Region D 
has been placed in charge of Theodore 
D. Miller, who has been promoted from 
group insurance representative, and will 
supervise all states west of Minneapolis 
and north of Colorado and California, 
and also northern Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska. 

Region E will be in charge of Vere 
F. Pennell, who has also been promoted 
from the ranks of group insurance rep- 
resentatives of the company. His terri- 
tory will include southern Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. 





29 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 


Edward Littlejohn, Company Baseball 
Manager, 70, Pioneer of Game, 
To Be Retired 
Edward Littlejohn, who will be seven- 
ty years old on November 12, will be 
retired the latter. part of his birthday 
month by The Prudential, in whose em- 
ploy he has been for twenty-nine years. 
Since the organization of the company’s 
athletic association he has been manager 
of the baseball team. He has been ac- 
tively identified with the game for fifty 
years, having been a member of the Pas- 
saic Juniors, one of the first amateur 
nines organized in that section of New 
Jersey in 1873. For twenty years Mr. 

Littlejohn was pitcher. 

Mr. Littlejohn lives in Chatham Town- 
ship, N. J., a mile and a half from the 
railroad station. For more than fifty 
years he has walked to and from the 
railroad station daily. 

He has never been known to wear an 
overcoat and is an ardent lover of na- 
ture. In his spare time he hikes miles 
over the mountains and woods in his 
section of the country. . 

He is also one of the Lackawanna 
Railroad’s first commuters from his home 
town, having commuted between New 
York and Newark since 1873. Prior to 
taking the position which he holds in 
the ordinary issue department of The 
Prudential, Mr. Littlejohn was in busi- 
ness as a florist in New York City. 





It was announced at the recent home 
office convention of the Western and 
Southern Life that the company has paid 
this year to policyholders over three 
millions in claims, three-quarters of a 
million in surrenders and over $400,000 
in end6wments. 











Philadelphia, Penna. 




















Educational Policies 
By L. B. HENDERSON, 
Connecticut General 


One of the needs of the family in the 
life insurance program is the education 
of the children. There is no other pro- 
vision, save the maintenance of the home 
during their formative years, that con- 
tributes so much to complete living as 
the thorough preparation of the children 
for their rightful places in life. Educa- 
tion provides the only estate which can- 
not be lost or diminished with misfor- 
tune. 

Life insurance is the only medium 
available which will absolutely guarantee 
this provision. Any other plan may fail 
because of certain hazards, the death or 
disability of the father with the lack of 
necessary funds. Whether or not any 
of these hazards occur, the Life insur- 
ance will provide the needed money. 

The next question is how much money 
should be provided to meet the expenses 
of education? This depends upon both 
the kind and extent of the education 
program. Whatever program is adopted, 
high school, university or professional 
training, consideration must be given to 
two major items, tuition and living ex- 
penses. On the average, present indica- 
tions are that $900 or $1,000 is a mod- 
erate sum to allow for college. Stern 
necessity may demand a smaller provi- 
sion. lf a father cannot make full pro- 
vision there is no reason why he should 
not go ahead upon the basis now pos- 
sible. 

Three Factors to Consider 


The cost of an educational life insur- 
ance arrangement is dependent upon 
three factors: the type of policy, its 
length and the father’s age. Endowment 
policies require larger deposits, but yield 
greater benefits. Under this plan, the 
fund is guaranteed against all hazards. 

One outstanding feature of the life 
insurance plan providing for the chil- 
dren’s education is the convenient ar- 
rangement that can be made in the ad- 
ministration of the educational fund. In- 
stead of paying over the entire principal 
sum at one time, arrangements can be 
made under one of the company’s settle- 
ment options to pay the proceeds in in- 
stalments—a portion of the principal to 
cover tuition charges at the beginning 
of each college term and the balance in 
monthly income to meet living expenses. 

Even disregarding the important cul- 
tural and social values entirely money 
invested in education yields an excellent 
return. And, as John Carlyle wrote, 
“that there should be one man die ig- 
norant who had capacity for knowledge, 
that I call a tragedy.” 





EMPLOYE IS WILLED BUSINESS 

Faithful service has again been re- 
warded, according to the terms of the 
will of Adam Chweiler of Morristown, 
N. J. The will provides that the in- 
surance business conducted by Mr. 
Ohweiler at 1 Liberty street, New York, 
be given to Harry B. Albert if the lat- 
ter is in the employ of Mr. Ohweiler 
at the time of his death. 





DR. WARD KIWANIS SPEAKER 

Dr. William R. Ward of the medical, 
staff of the Mutual Benefit outlined the 
work of preparing the national consti- 


tution recently in an address before 
the Newark Kiwanis Club. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, 
INCORPORATED 1871 


Admitted Assets, Over 51 million 
Insurance in Force, Over 300 million 
Payments to Policyholders in 1926, Over 314 million 
Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, 


Over 43 million 
JOHN G. WALKER, Chairman of the Board 


VIRGINIA 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 

















Industrial Life Insurance— 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Especially Attractive and Favorable to the Insured. 


Limited Payments and Endowments, containing attractive 
and novel features, with High Values at Low Cost. 





Give Agents Unusual Money-Making Opportunities 





Chas. F, Nettieship, 2nd Vice-President 








Officers 
Geo. T. Smith, Vice-President E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 








E. C. Wise, Treasurer 
R. Drown, Secretary 
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Insurance Saturation 
Point Not Reached Yet 


PROF. WM. A. BAILEY’S OPINION 





Economist of Travelers Insurance Co. 
Gives Facts in Recent Growth of 
Life Insurance 





Nine factors in the steady growth of 
life insurance in the last ten or fifteen 
years are enumerated by Professor Wil- 
economist for the Trav- 
the development of 


liam A. Bailey, 
in discussing 
life insurance, such as experienced by 
the Travelers in the last decade from 
$500,000,000 in force in 1917 to four bil- 
lion in 1927, for an increase of 700%. 

presents these fac- 


elers, 


Professor Bailey 
tors as: 

The growth of public confidence in the 
The tendency of the 
American business man to think in terms 
of income rather than principal. The 
budgeting The ef- 
fect of war risk insurance which started 
people talking in terms of billions in- 
stead of millions. Uncertainties of life 
as shown by the great number of deaths 
resulting from the influenza epidemic. 
New sales ideas as presented through 
the applic: ition of inheritance taxes. 
Woman’s entry into business. The dem- 
onstration of the practicability and pos- 
sibilities of saving as provided in the 
sale of the Liberty loans. The increas- 
ing growth of the “social surplus.” 

A ore type of man has become con- 
nected with the sale of insurance in the 
last ten or fifteen years, Professor 
Bailey says. The honesty of purpose 
and the intelligence of these men have 
tended to create more confidence among 
pr rospective policyholders, and because of 
the agent’s higher type of salesmanship, 
a greater volume of business has been 
made possible to insurance companies. 


insurance agent. 


of income and outgo. 


Income, Not Principal, Considered 

Income rather than principal is be- 
coming to be regarded the best way to 
judge a man’s financial standing, it is 
said. The man earning $5,000 a year, 
Professor Bailey asserts, who considers 
the earning at 5% a year on the sum of 
$20,000, will see readily that he does not 
have enough insurance to provide for 
the needs of his family if no more than 
such an amount is carried in insurance. 

The budgeting of a familys’ income has 
become an almost universal practice, and 
in apportioning expenditures thousands 
of men have been able to set aside in 
systematic fashion money by which more 
insurance can be obtained, thus reducing 
the amounts that have trickled away 
through small leaks. 

Fear of big figures was greatly over- 
come by the issuance of war risk insur- 
ance. As a result, this familiarity with 
amounts reaching into the billions .broke 
down the barrier that prevented men 
buying more insurance. 

The instrance agent often is confront- 
ed by the man who says he does not 
need insurance because he is in good 
health and has never been sick. But 
the influenza in its great toll of lives did 
not stop at apparerat good health. This 
caused people to realize that something 
more than the leaving of an estate should 
be the aim of every head of a family. 

Business Women’s Influence 

Woman since her entry into the busi- 
ness field has acquired a better knowl- 
edge of business terms, and has come 
to realize the value of money. Insur- 
ance agents no longer have to face the 
hostility of a man’s wife to the pur- 
chase of additional insurance as former- 
ly, because the woman who has been 
in business knows the difficulties she 
would have to face if forced to earn 
the living, handicapped with the care of 
children and home responsibilities. 

The ease with which many Americans 
purchased Liberty bonds proved the 


practicability of saving as it never be- 
fore had been demonstrated. The desire 
to possess more and larger amounts of 
life insurance has grown, it is asserted, 
with the desire to have other securities. 

In no other country is there such a 
great difference as in America between 
what a man earns and what he has to 
spend for the necessities of life, accord- 
ing to Professor Bailey. 

In answering the question siaaiens the 
sale of insurance would soon reach the 
saturation point, Professor Bailey points 
out that the amount of life insurance 
bought each year is keeping more in uni- 
formity with the curve of “social sur- 
plus,” rather than the increase in popu- 
lation in this country. 





NICOLET SUCCEEDS MORAN 

The appointment of Theodore Nicolet, 
as general agent for the National Life 
of Vermont, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, N. Y., succeeding T. Francis Mo- 
ran, was announced last week by the 
company. Mr. Nicolet is a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
and has had considerable business expe- 
rience before engaging in life underwrit- 
ing. His office will be located in the 
First Trust Building. 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has just completed its Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a substantial 
increase in new business over 1925. previous records have been shattered. This 
great expansion is due in marked degree to the splendid spirit of co-operation between 
the Home Office and the Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering the life insurance business would do well to communicate 
with this fine old Massachusetts company before deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


























EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS 


Honorable Dealing with the Public, Through 
an Agency Force of Selected and Trained 
Men, has Formed the Character that Explains 
our Reputation. 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














nation-wide public. 








50 MILLION MESSAGES 


as Goodwill Builders for 
Missouri State Life 


Scheduled to appear in newspapers 
during last four months of 1927 


Te biggest word in business today is “Goodwill” and 
the biggest force in business to-day is “Public Opinion”. 
Goodwill is the essence of favorable public opinion. 


The Missouri State Life has just scheduled 
a program of “localized” National News- 
paper Advertising to further aid in augment- 
ing nation-wide goodwill for its name, its 
policies and its representatives. 
pany is proud of its past record of achieve- 
ment, proud of its standing as a great, grow- 
ing Company, 19th among the leading life 
insurance companies of the country. It pro- 
poses to broadcast this story of success to a 


A Great Company Daily Growing Greater 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


‘M. E. SINGLETON, President 


In a series of quarter-page advertisements 
running bi-weekly in a selected list of news- 
papers in some sixty odd cities, the Company 
will broadcast more than 50 million indi- 


vidual messages during the last four months 
of 1927. 


The Com- 


This is just one of the ways in which the 
Missouri State Life is helping its men in the 
field to sell more Missouri State Life 
insurance. 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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Dr. W. A. Fricke Dies At 


Age 70 In Wisconsin 


ONCE FAMOUS INSURANCE MAN 





Adviser of Insurance Department; 
Author of Books and Organizer 
of Companies 





Dr. W. A. Fricke, 70, one of the best 
known insurance men in the country, 
died in Madison, Wis., Sunday night 
aiter a short illness. 

Dr. Fricke was known as one of the 
leading authorities in the country on in- 
surance; was the author of the first 
workmen’s mutual compensation law for 
Wisconsin, and since 1925 held the title 
of examiner of methods and practice 
in the state insurance department. 

Dr. Fricke was known throughout the 
United States and especially well in Wis- 
consin, having had an active part in-the 
organization of several insurance organi- 
zations, He organized the Great North- 
ern Mutual Co. at Wausau, and assisted 
in the organization of the Employer’s 
Mutual Liability Co., the first of its kind, 
at Wausau. He also assisted in organiz- 
ing the North West Casualty & Surety 
Co. of Milwaukee, and was president of 
this organization at one time, before its 
reorganization and consolidation as the 
Union Indemnity Co. 

He was the author of a number of 
text-books on insurance and its various 
phases. Prior to becoming definitely es- 
tablished with the Wisconsin insurance 
department, he was engaged as special 
assistant in the revision of insurance 
laws, serving at various times in this ca- 
pacity from December, 1924, until he be- 
came examiner on October 5, 1925. 

Born in New York 

Dr. Fricke was born in New York City 
May 15, 1857, and came to’ Wisconsin at 
an early age. His early education was 
gained in Milwaukee schools, and later. 
in college. From college he obtained a 
degree in dentistry and later obtained 
his degree in law and medicine. . 

He is survived by his’ widow and three 
children. A son, Charles W:, is a supe- 
tior judge in Los Angeles, Cal. Dr. 
Ralph was connected for a time with the 
Jchns Hopkins University ‘hospital, and 
his daughter, also a doctor, is at the 
present time connected with the Johns 
Hopkins institution. 





GET AGRICULTURAL LIFE 





Insurance Investment Corporation, Mas- 
sey Wilson, President, Takes Over 
Company in Bay City, Mich. 

With arrival in Bay City, Mich., last 
week of Massey Wilson of St. Louis, 
Mo., head of the Insurance Investment 
Corp., and Lloyd Damron, vice-president, 
It was officially announced from the of- 
fices of the Agricultural Life that the 
St. Louis organization had obtained ma- 
Jority stock control of the Bay City 
company and would dictate its future 
Policics. The stock was secured through 

Ff. E, Bushman, Detroit capitalist. 

Mr. Wilson, after an extended confer- 
ence with the present officers of the com- 
pany, intimated that he was reasonably 
Satisfied with the old personnel and an- 
nounced that most of the old officers 

ad expressed willingness to remain 
under the new regime. It was said that 
the company would be launched upon an 
expansion program and every effort 
would be made to develop it along sound 
underwriting lines. 





APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 
The New England Mutual has ap- 
Pointed A. C. Matthews general agent 
for the state of Vermont, with head- 
quarters in the Gryphon Corner Build- 
ing at Rutland. He succeeds General 
Agent Carl S. Nute in the management 
of that territory. Mr. Matthews has had 
wide business and insurance experience 
‘n Vermont and Boston. 





Ned M. Brown, who has been in the 
Wholesale flour business in New York, 
a joined the Diefendorf Agency of the 

Utual Life. 




















We Believe in the 
Thing We Sell 


It is a truism in Life Insurance that no man is a good Agent 
unless he has first insured himself. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company believes heartily 
in this principle, and it encourages its representatives constantly 
to signalize their belief in Life Insurance by carrying ample 
amounts of it. 


An example: Our great New York City Agency at the behest 
of General Manager Charles B. Knight, recently held a “Self 
Insurance Month” during which time its members paused a mo- 
ment from their labors in insuring others and looked to their 
own affairs. 


The result: During a single month the Agency received 98 
applications on the lives of agents and 7 applications on the lives 
of members of their immediate families, making a total of 105 


applications for $1,496,000 of new insurance. 


That is what Life Insurance means to Un.sn Central Agents. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


Insurance in force John D. Sage 
One Billion, 324 Millions President 
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Dinner To Hugh D. Hart 


(Continued from page 1) 


some things in the Calkins article which 
insurance people could note to advan- 
tage. 


Institutional Advertising 


In the course of the addresses both 
discussed the question of institutional ad- 
vertising. Mr. Linton was for it and Mr. 
Hart was less enthusiastic. In discussing 
the Calkins article Mr. Linton called at- 
tention to the statement that the auto- 
mobile industry spent $30,000,000 a year 
on advertisements whereas the insurance 
companies only spent about a million. 
He thought this was a false analogy. A 
man buys an automobile and he uses it 
immediately. He gets pleasure out of it 
the moment the wheels start to turn. 
Life insurance is a long-term proposition, 
the purchase of which means sacrifice at 
the start although later the returns are 
much more satisfactory. 

While there is a lot of bunk in the 
statements made by Mr. Calkins and the 
conclusions he drew, Mr. Linton thought 
that there is much to be gained by in- 
stitutional advertising which could set 
before the public the objectives of life 
insurance. He thought that the princi- 
pal objections to life insurance now come 
from women, and cleverly written adver- 
tisements telling exactly what life insur- 
ance will dc must have a tendency to 
remove such opposition and make the 
work of the agent easier. The Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau is now 
engaged in investigating the question of 
institutional advertising. 

Mr. Linton then told the banqueters 
about the big national advertising cam- 
paigns of various industries fighting 
against each other for their share of 
the American dollar. All of. them for 
the time being pool their resources in 
telling an advertising story. 


Mr. Hart’s Talk 


Mr. Hart picked up that thread of 
thought and amplified it. He said there 
are seventy- -eight great industries en- 
gaged in the competition of gaining for 
themselves as large a percentage as they 
can of the public’s buying power. The 
advertising campaign of the brick manu- 
facturers has increased their output 
50% ; raisin growing interests have in- 
creased their income three-fold in this 
fight for national income. Meat packers, 
cheese manufacturers, butter and Long 
Island duck people, among others, are 
in the hectic scramble of the industries 
for added revenue. Mr. Hart had even 
heard that the casket makers are to start 
“a better casket” drive, while the New 
York “World” facetiously suggested that 
the diamond merchants add to their sales 
in the depressed market by a “get-en- 
gaged-oftener” campaign. 

Continuing he said: “Now, shall life 
insurance enter into this scramble? 
Shall it subscribe to the doctrine that 
the way to get business is to go gun- 
ning in this way for a share of the na- 
tion’s income? In my opinion life in- 
surance begins at the other extreme. It 
seeks to find the needs of man for life 
insurance and then supply those needs, 
giving everybody the adequate service 
that the premium calls for.” He hoped 
that this idea of the distribution of life 
insurance would never be abandoned. 


Mr. Hart admitted that there might be 
some merit in institutional advertising to 
break down sales resistance and give a 
better understanding to the public of 
what life insurance is and does. But 
the very heart and soul of life insur- 
ance selling methods can be found in the 
fact that life insurance sales increase 
as insurance companies and agents 
broaden the conception of the use of life 
insurance. Its circle is always widening. 

“Personally,” he said, “I would rather 
have fifty companies employing their 
funds individually in an effort to edu- 
cate the American people than to see 
it all pooled into one. Always the agent 
must have a prominent place in the dis- 
tribution scheme that has been so highly 


successful as to be considered one of 
the economic marvels of the century.” 


Criticism Spreads to England 


Mr. Hart stressed the fact that life 
insurance critics included the Calkins’ 
article and a talk in England made by 
a representative of the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency. Mr. Hart 
said that the American people were not 
boobs. He took particular offense at the 
statement of one critic that the people 
know nothing about life insurance. He 
said it was inconceivable that 55,000,000 
Americans would make annual payments 
to purchase insurance unless they had 
some fundamental conception that what 
they were buying was sound. Knowing 
the temperament of the American people 
he thought that the enormous success of 
present-day selling methods in life in- 
surance points its own moral. 

Concluding, Mr. Hart said: “There are 
$80,000,000,000 of insurance in force, 
which is $10,000,000,000 more than the 
combined resources of France and Bel- 
gium in 1914 at the time those countries 
embarked in the World War. A system 
has been evolved which has created an 
economic revolution in a nation to the 
extent of enlisting more than half the 
population on the side of thrift and sav- 
ing. The world has never witnessed an 
economic movement as wide-spread as 
has been effected by the so-called ar- 
chaic methods of life insurance upon 
which the feuilletonists look with so 
much derision. 

“There is a vital difference between the 
sale of a commodity and the selling of 
life insurance. You cannot ascertain the 
life insurance requirements of millions of 
people by mass merchandising methods. 
The difference between the average 
commodity and life insurance represents 
the difference between the standardized 
parts of man and those aspects of man 
that cannot be standardized. It would be 
possible to introduce mass methods into 
life insurance if every individual were 
surrounded by the same circumstances; 
were imbued with the same systems; 
were so constituted as to have the same 
needs, but fortunately the people of this 
country are not subject to standardiza- 
tion. This is a nation of individuals and 
until men are all duplicated we cannot 
disassociate the distribution of life insur- 
ance from the individual agent to fit the 
individual, peculiar needs and aspirations 
of the individual purchaser.” 

President Talbot said that the officers 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life held Mr. 
Hart in high regard and were glad that 
his life’s pathway led to Philadelphia. He 
was a welcome addition to the city and 
he extended all good wishes. 


Holcombe’s Praise of Hart 


In introducing Mr. Hart, Mr. Hol- 
combe called him a model general agent. 
In the course of his study of general 
agency methods, during which he got 
data of the most exhaustive sort in doz- 
ens of general agencies in this country, 
he found none more efficient than those 
of Mr. Hart as were evidenced in the 
old Campbell & Hart agency in Little 
Rock and the Hart & Eubank agency in 
New York. He also said complimentary 
things about Mr. Hart’s literary ability. 
The latter had been asked to write an 
article for the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau’s managers’ manual and 
it was one of the best insurance articles 
ever written. He was convinced that 
Mr. Hart would make a splendid execu- 
tive of life insurance. 


Those who attended the dinner, in ad- 
dition to the men whose names already 
have been mentioned, were William 
H. Kingsley, Jackson Maloney, F. 
X. Quinn, Frank H. Sykes, Franklin C. 
Morss, William S. Ashbrook, Robert 
Dechert, Andrew J. Davis, Ralph 


Humphreys, J. Howard Jeffries, Albert 
Short, J. Russell Sykes, Ernest M. 
Blehl, G. Gilson Terriberry, Henry E. 
Niles and George R. White. 











*“RIEHLE AGENCY 
EQUITABLE LIFE 





BROKERS’ PROFITS 





HE best life insurance salesmen is 


Improve your own 


Gifts and Talents 


trained. Are you?- Really? 


If you want to take advantage of a real 
life insurance school, of a real correspond- 


ence course, or both, to fit yourself properly 


for this remunerative branch of the insurance 
business, 


let me hear from you. 


No matter how much natural ability you 
may have you must be educated and trained 
so as to become an expert. 


What others are doing you can do. 
number of general insurance brokers, all of 
them graduates of the school, 
business with our organization, PAI DOVER 
$500,000 BUSINESS, EACH, IN THE 


A 


now doing 


FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THIS YEAR. 
O -hers are approaching this figure. 


Come in, write or telephone for a mar- 
velous booklet ‘HOW TO START SEL- 


LING’. The time to ACT is NOW. Get 


all the facts today. 


*JOHN M. RIEHLE, Manager 


*THEODORE M. RIEHLE, Associate Manager 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Suite 1103-1106, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street, New York City 
Telephone Exchange: Lackawanna 7150 


of the U. S. 








“Sincere in every word and action” 
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Gardiner Office Lands 
Motor Employes’ Group 


WARREN - NASH _ $1,300,000 LINE 





Insurance On Contributory Basis; Line 
Placed by Cromwell, Reid 
& Co., Inc. 





The Warren-Nash Motor’ Corp., 
through Cornelius J. Reid of Cromwell, 
Reid & Co. Inc., New York, have re- 
cently adopted group insurance for their 
employes located in New York, Buffalo 
and Syracuse. 

The insurance protection includes an 
amount of insurance based upon the po- 
sition held, varying from $5,000 on the 
executives to $1,000 on the ordinary em- 
ployes. Protection is given in the event 
of death of an employe, and also in the 
event of permanent total disability oc- 
curring before the age of 60. 

The insurance was written on a con- 
tributory basis with the Warren-Nash 
Motor Corp. paying the entire premium 
for the first two months. This was done 
in order that each employe might be 
protected while the solicitation was 
under way. 

Supplementing the above plan, each 
employe receives an amount of insur- 
ance ranging from: $500 at the end of 
one year, to $1,000 after five -years of 
service. The entire cost of this addi- 
tional insurance is paid for by the War- 
ren-Nash Motor Corp. 

The insurance involved is in excess of 
$1,300,000 and was placed through the 
Harry Gardiner agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual. The plan was effec- 
five as of August 15, in commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary as dis- 
tributors for the Nash Motors Corp. and 
the opening of their new building at 
Broadway and 133d street. 





ROUND TABLE SPEAKERS 

The Million Dollar Round Table, over 
which Paul F. Clark of Boston will pre- 
side, at the Memphis convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, is attracting the attention of 
the big producers throughout the coun- 
try. To date the following have agreed 
to be present: 

Leon Gilbert Simon, Equitable Society, 
New York; Charles A. Allen, New York 
Life, Manchester, N. H.; G. V. Cleary, 
general agent, Reliance Life, Chicago, 
Ill; Stratford Lee Morton, general 
agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. O. Swink, manager, At- 
lantic Life, Richmond, Va.; Bernard B. 
Gough, Baltimore, Md.; J. Frank 
Fooshe, production manager, National, 
Washington, D: C.; Earl G. Manning, 
John Hancock, Boston. 





GUARDIAN VICE-PRESIDENT 


No new vice-president of the Guardian 
Life will be elected until the meeting of 
the board in December. Vice-President 
Louis T. Hansen died a few weeks ago. 








pany and service. 


Any natural death...... 
Any accidental death.... 
Certain accidental deaths 


You can see how worthy: such 


direct—and directly. 








ROUND OUT YOUR SERVICE 


Here’s a policy that will back up every talking point of com- 
Think it over: 


Accident Benefits, $50 per WEEK (Non-cancellable) 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


ALL IN ONE POLICY 


progressive agent and we invite you to give serious considera- 
tion to the United Life “Policy You Can Sell.” 


There may be an opportunity in your town. 
dent, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


ere eee eee eee ee eee 


15,000 


ey 


a contract is in the hands of a 


Our Vice-Presi- 
Write him 


INQUIRE: 























The Columbian National 


character and ability. 








BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample 
capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Frankim Street, Boston. 


Life Insurance Company 
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A. L. C. PROGRAM National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers; “Interesting Incidents,” Dr. H. E. 
Dallas Convention in October; J. V. Sharrer, president, Northern States Life; 


Barry to Head Delegates From 
Life Presidents’ Association 

The following will be the delegation to 
the American Life Convention from the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents: James V. Barry, Metropolitan 
Life; Hugh D. Hart, Penn Mutual; Ed- 
mund Strudwick, Atlantic Life, and H. E. 
Aldrich, Equitable Life of Iowa. 

The main convention, which starts Oc- 
tober 26, will be welcomed by Governor 
Moody of Texas and Insurance Commis- 
sioner Cousins. Among the topics te be 
discussed are the following: 

“Can the Cost of Life Insurance be 
Reduced?” William Montgomery, prest- 
dent, Acacia Mutual; “Co-operation: A 
Creed and a Challenge,” Roger B. Hull, 


“Expense and Investment in Agency Or- 
ganization,’ Walter E. Webb, vice-presi- 
dent, National Life of the U. S. A., Chi- 
cago; “Life Insurance and the Banker,” 
John C. Mechem, First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago; “Retaliatory Legislation,” 
P. M. Estes, general counsel, Life & 
Casualty Insurance Co. Nashville; 
“Canada and her Diamond Jubilee,” T. 
G. McConkey, general manager, Canada 
-Life; “Advertising as Applicable to the 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Business,” 
John Lee Mahin, vice-president, Barron 
G. Collier, Inc., New York; “The ‘Why’ 
of Life Insurance from the Viewpoint of 
a Former State Executive,” E. Lee Trin- 
kle, Shenandoah Life; “Office Manage- 
ment of Life Insurance Companies,” 
William Henry Leffingwell, president 
Leffingwell-Ream Co., New York. 


Decision About One 
Year Incontestability 


SUICIDE WITHIN THE YEAR 





Twelve Months’ Time Limit Prevented 
Defense From Making Its Point 
in Texas ‘Court 





A decision about suicide was given in 
the case of Howard vs. Missouri State 
Life in the Court of Civil Appeals of 
Texas. 

The policy contained a one year in- 
contestable clause and a one year suicide 
clause. The insured committed suicide 
within the year but no action was 
brought until after the end of the year. 
To the defense of the company on the 
ground of suicide was opposed the claim 
that the provision of the policy that it 
should be incontestable after one year 
prevented that defense. : 

The court said in regard to this: 

“We conclude, however, that this con- 
tention can be sustained by only a 
strained and unreasonable construction of 
the contract in question. A contract of 
insurance is to be construed, like all other 
contracts, in accordance with its plain 
terms. It must be viewed from its four 
corners and effect must be given to all 
its provisions, where that may be done 
without doing violence to ordinary rules 
of law or construction. From a reading 
of the whole contract now before us, it 
becomes obvious that it was the intention 
of the parties, clearly expressed, that 
after the lapse of the first year the in- 
surer is prohibited from contesting the 
validity of the policy, from abrogating 
it, from avoiding it, from escaping the 
liability fixed by its terms upon the in- 
surer; that after the lapse of that period 
the insurer will be bound by its terms 
against every defense. And if in this 
case the insurer had undertaken, after 
the lapse of one year, to defeat the full 
liability described in the policy because 
of some fraud by which the insured ob- 
tained the issuance of the policy, then 
undoubtedly, such defense would have 
fallen before the incontestability clause, 
and the contract would have been en- 
forced as written. But such is not the 
defense now urged by the insurer. On 
the contrary, the insurer is standing up- 
on the letter and spirit of the contract 
as written; is seeking to uphold, and 
not defeat, the contract, the validity of 
which both parties are seeking to main- 
tain. In short, the insurer is not ‘con- 
testing’ the policy at all, but is asserting 
its validity in both form and substance, 
and the provision of incontestability is 
inapplicable.” 





AT PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 

Theodore M. Riehle, associate man- 
ager of the Riehle Agency of the Equit- 
able Society, is attending the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau’s school 
for managers in Philadelphia from Sep- 
tember 27 to 30. 








_——— 


COMMISSIONS ON FULL PREMIUM 
ON SUB-STANDARD POLICIES 


The Lincoln National Life now pays commissions upon the same 
rate as on standard policies upon the entire premium on policies issued 
on a substandard basis except in the case of temporary extra premiums. 


_ This is another one of the fourteen progressive changes made effect- 
ive by The Lincoln National Life on September 15. 


It offers another reason why it pays to 

















(CGINiC UP (Swims tue (LINCOLN) | 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





————— 





Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





The Provident has worked out a practical 
plan by which the Home Office, through an 
Educational Supervisor, is assisting in the 
development of new agents. 


Founded 1865 
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COMMISSIONERS TRY TO FIND 
WHAT IS “TWISTING” 

The insurance commissioners’ meeting 
in Cincinnati this week had among other 
subjects before them the definition of 
the word “twisting” as known in life in- 
This is the changing of exist- 
ing policies to some other type of poli- 
cies frequently in other companies, the 


surance. 


insured many times being the loser by 
That twisting is grow- 
ing has been evident for some time and 


the transaction. 


that the insurance commissioners had it 
on their program again attests the im- 
portance with which they regard it. 
Insurance Commissioner Lee of Ore- 
gon delivered a paper on the subject 
which was discussed. In this paper he 
gave definitions of and his remedy for 
twisting. It is a hard thing to define. 
In order to get expert assistance he in- 
terrogated thirty agents through a ques- 
tionnaire as to what their opinion was 
He naturally ran across a 
diversity of definitions for the 
\fter carefully reading all his replies he 


of twisting. 
term. 


concocted his own definition which is that 
twisting is the act of inducing a policy- 
holder to reduce his investment in exist- 
ing policy or policies with the end in 
view of deflecting the investment into 
another company, and causing resultant 
financial or economic loss to the policy- 
holder. 

After arriving at what he thought was 
the correct definition he took up the 
remedy. Right at the start he puts no 
faith in any cure-all or comprehensive 
law which would be effective in doing 
away with the evil. Such a law might 
be so adroitly worded and so technically 
phrased that confusion would result. At 
that, however, he had to offer what he 
regarded as a correctly worded statute 
and it reads as follows: 

No (life) insurance company, or officer 
or agent thereof, shall make or issue, or 
cause to be made or issued, any written 
or oral statements regarding, or misrep- 
resent or make incomplete comparisons 
of, the terms or conditions or benefits 
contained in any policy or contract of in- 
surance, legally issued or to be issued, 
upon application, by any insurance com- 
pany licensed to transact business in this 
state, for the purpose of inducing or at- 
tempting to induce the owner -of or ap- 








plicant for said policy of insurance, to 
lapse, forfeit or surrender, or refuse to 
accept said policy of insurance, and to 
take out a policy or contract of insur- 
ance in any other company. Penalty— 
fine or imprisonment, or both, and for- 
feiture of license. 

Commissioner Lee thought that if that 


statute were enacted it would obviate 
the misrepresenting the 
situation in dealing with the problem. 
In any event, legislation should be re- 
sorted to only when it is beneficial to 
the public and equitable in every way 
to those serving the public, he said. 
Every impetus to the acquiring of legiti- 
mate business should be given and its 
operative unhampered by law or other- 
wise when the public is receiving bene- 
fit through constructive agencies. 

“To this end, it seems to me that, 
should the companies through their gen- 
eral agents co-operate fully with us who 
represent the public as commissioners, 
the practice of ‘twisting’ could be kept 
to a minimum,” was his conclusion. 


necessity of 





HIGHSPOTS OF HOBBS’ TALK 





Gives Commissioners His Slant on Coal 
Mine Situation and Status of 
Small Risk Problems 
The highspots in the report of Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs, special representative 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioner on the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, to the Cincin- 
nati meeting of the commissioners this 
week were the small risk problem and 
the coal mine situation. Mr. Hobbs’ re- 
viewed the present coal mine insurance 
conditions, saving that they were far 
from normal. He said that the proposed 
plan for writing this business, if adopted, 
should make it easier to get insurance 
for the small risks and very probably for 

risks generally. 

Referring to the report of a special 
committee which has been working on 
the small risk problem, he cited their 
conclusion as being “that the compen- 
sation insurance business was not only 
unprofitable to the stock carriers, but 
that under the present method of rating 
it would always be so, even if the busi- 
ness as a whole broke even on compen- 
sation.” 





TURN TO CITY LOANS 


Extracts from Addresses of Assistant ° 


Treasurer Westbrook of Actna Life 
Given At Asheville Convention 


Farm mortgages, from a life insurance 
company standpoint, are not what they 
used to be, and the companies are look- 
ing with more and more favor upon city 
property mortgages as a medium of in- 
vestment, said S. F. Westbrook, assist- 
ant treasurer of the Aetna Life, speak- 
ing at the recent convention of the gen- 
eral agents of the company held at 
Asheville, N. C. 

Back in the early 1850's, when the II- 
linois Central railroad was pushing its 
nose through what was then the “far 
west,” the Aetna Life began lending 
money on the farms which sprang up 
as a result of the infant transportation 
development, Mr. Westbrook said. To- 
day, the company has approximately 
$100,000,000 of its assets invested in such 
securities. About 90% of this sum gives 
the company no concern whatever, the 
speaker declared. Another 5% is good, 
although the interest occasionally be- 
comes delinquent. The remaining 5%, 
however, is decidedly bad. 

Mr. Westbrook attributed this condi- 
tion to the natural changes which have 
taken place in the nation’s farming in- 
dustry during the past seventy years, 
and emphasized the fact that the com- 
pany has implicit faith in agriculture. 

Amplifying his remarks regarding city 
property, the speaker said that the 
Aetna Life within the past year or two 





Jersey At Issue With 
New York on “Footnotes” 


GOUGH DISAGREES WITH BEHA 





Insurance Stock Holding Views of Tren- 
ton Official Given at Cincinnati 
Convention This Week 
The ordinarily non-talkative New Jer- 
sey Department of Insurance and Bank- 
ing broke its long silence this week when 
Deputy Gough read a long paper at the 


commissioners’ meeting in Cincinnati on 
“Insurance Stock Holdings” and sharply 
criticized the recent “footnotes” of Su- 
perintendent Beha of New York in which 
millions of dollars of surplus was taken 
off the financial statements of a number 
of companies, including the Firemen’s of 
Newark. 

New York State had acted on the 
theory that Section 16 of the New York 
insurance laws had been violated through 
investing more surplus in ownership of 
other companies than they should. 

Some points made by Gough follow: 

New York allows stocks of other com- 
panies to be valued at their capital and 
surplus. 

The only true tests of the soundness 
of the “Group” are the old well recog- 
nized financial tests applied so long by 
competent insurance departments in this 
country, and so long by the test of time 
in foreign countries as well as in this 
country. In other words, the system has 
been tried and has not been found want- 
ing and it has served to aid the world 
wide public, as well as the public of the 
country and/or state of incorporation, 
and the stockholder. 

The National Board opposes such laws. 

A foreign company can have more 
than its combined paid-up capital and 
surplus invested in stocks of other com- 
panies on the sound basis of book value 
and yet each of these companies can do 
business in every state of the Union re- 
gardless of any attempt of any state to 
make its laws relating to its own “do- 
mestic” corporations, extra-territorial in 





appreciation. This is because the for- 
eign company enters upor a deposit 


system. 

In 1906 there were eight American 
fire companies owned by British fire 
companies. On January 1, 1927, there 
were twenty-six American fire compa- 
nies owned by British fire companies. 





Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut, has become so 
good at golf that he is thinking of hav- 
ing a trophy room in his home in Weth- 
ersfield, Conn., to store his prizes. He 
recently came back from Portsmouth, 
N. H., where he won the final in the 
second division of the annual tourna- 
ment. He also won the Kickers Handi- 
cap and the putting event. The Con- 
necticut Commissioner’s prizes for the 
day consisted of a silver loving cup, a 
silver cigarette box and a dozen golf 
balls. 

* ok Ox 

Clarence J. Daly, president of the Capi- 
tol Life of Denver, accompanied by his 
son, attended the big fight at Chicago. 
They went by automobile and at a point 
near Fort Morgan, Colorado, the car ca- 
reened on a stretch of sand, toppled 
over giving the occupants a good shake 
up. Back to Denver they came, via train, 
grabbed another automobile and away 
they went. 





CLARIS ADAMS RETURNS 
Claris Adams, manager of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, has returned from 
a visit to New York. 





had established facilities for making 
mortgage loans on such security in sev- 
eral middle western and south central 
cities, notably Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Toledo, Cleveland, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City, Fort Worth, Dallas and 
Washington, D. C. 





W. W. OTTER-BARRY 








W. W. Otter-Barry, general manager 
of the Sun Insurance Office, who is in 
this country, will visit Canada before N 
returning to England. A more detailed 





; and, cov 
story telling facts in his career and about and 
the Sun will be found in the fire insur- enu 
ance department of this paper. imp 
= ee the 

B. A. Glanville, one of the most prom- mat 


inent and successful of London’s insur- 
ance brokers, is on a short visit to this I 
country. Although a member of Glan- 
ville, Enthoven & Co. which is at 
Lloyd’s, he is president of the Insur- Pop 


ance Brokers’ Corporation. Glanville, eno’ 
Enthoven & Co. write both a large fire roo! 
and marine business. There are two cal 
brokers’ associations in London, one be- here 
ing composed of men who give their bus- prof 
iness to Lloyd’s. Mr. Glanville is in §@ or 1 
rather an unusual position as he is not @ beer 
only president of the Insurance Brok- §§ othe 
ers’ Corporation but also by reason of Mi or I 


his membership in Glanville, Enthoven C 






























































& Co. is of course close to the Lloyd's MM out | 
brokers’ association. He has the con- orat. 
fidence of all the London insurance men, i guag 
being personally popular and having 2 stud 
fine reputation. in th 
*  * * mou. 
James A. Beha, insurance superinten- i quin 
dent of New York, is not only a good (i the 
head of a state insurance department, 
but he can likewise qualify as something 
of an historian. A couple of Sundays Ar 
ago he delivered an address at Valley §% Russ 
Forge before the Baron von Steuben Mi cent 
monument on the occasion of the one {i healt 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the It re 
time that the great German military ex 9 Stad 
pert, Baron von Steuben, gave his serv the 
ices to the army of George Washingtot i xtra 
and through his unselfish and courage: (iM Cludi 
ous work helped this country in ij any 
struggle for independence. Mr. Beha de affec 
livered a masterly talk. ~ And, by the@i™ Cauc 
way, even though Mr. Beha is a New§i this: 
York Democrat and a member of Tam jm for 1 
many Hall, he is of German ancest! He 











and not Irish as some have believe 
after listening to his keen wit. 
ee 























O. Atkin, formerly branch managet # 
Havana of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Baltimore, who has been in the Kat 
sas City branch for four months hd 
taken over his new duties as man 
of the surety department of Ely & Math 
an insurance firm in Kansas City @ 
general agents for the American Bot 
ing Co.'in Missouri. Mr. Atkin has 
twelve years.of experience in handi 
surety lines and is familiar with 
phases of the business. 
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When Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman was 
in Europe this summer he visited Rus- 
sta and he has written his impressions of 
that country in his usual chatty and in- 
teresting fashion. They are appearing in 
the Newark “News.” Due to the wide in- 
terest in Russia the readers of this page 
would probably like to see some of Dr. 
Hoffman’s observations and so the entire 
space in this department this week is given 
to extracts from his articles. 

The Social and Scientific Spirit of 

Moscow 

Nothing is more amazing about Mos- 
cow than its social’ and scientific spirit. 
and institutions. I could not begin to 
enumerate and describe even the more 
important of them. Unfortunately, it was 
the height of the vacation season and 
many of the directors and leaders were 
away. 

I was shown through the School of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. In the 
absence of the director, Professor Peter 
Popaw, his chief assistant was kind 
enough to show me through the many 
rooms of the great building. Every tropi- 
cal disease of man, animal and plant is 
here subjected to extended study. The 
professors and assistants all speak one 
or more foreign languages. Some have 
been students at the London School, 
Others have been in America, Germany 
or France. 

Countless expeditions have been sent 
out and the results are described in elab- 
orate monographs in the Russian lan- 
guage. Perhaps the most important 
study has been made of malaria, which 
in the South of Russia is an evil of enor- 
mous extent. Over $1,000,000 worth of 
quinine is annually distributed free to 
the affected populations. 

i ie 


Study of Malaria Intensive 
An extended report on “Malaria in 
Russia” by Professor Dobreitzer has re- 
cently been published in French by the 
health section of the Léague of Nations. 
It reveals the extent of the evil and the 
gradual effect of control measures. In 
the museum are many maps and some 
extraordinarily effective illustrations, in- 
cluding models of insects, etc. There are 
any number of wax models of tropical 
affections, some exceedingly rare from 
aucasus and Caspian Sea regions. In 
this region are substations fully equipped 
or research purposes. 
ere in Moscow many young women 
are employed as technical assistants, and 
even in higher positions of executive re- 
Sponsibility. Each and all were most 
Senerous in their offers of assistance and 
now and then presented me with tech- 
Nical papers in the Russian, German or 
the French language. The Russian has a 
Temarkable gift for the pictorial display 
of obtuse scientific matter. Everywhere 
one can see posters emphasizing in pic- 
Uresque presentation the essential facts 
of what the public requires to know. 
1s comprehends everything from eco- 
Momics and medicine to public health 
and history, 
next visited the Institute of Biology 











and Biological Chemistry, also admirably 
equipped for the purpose. Then I was 
taken to the Institute of Physiology, in 
charge of Professor Stern, one of the 
foremost women teachers of the present 
day and the only woman professor at 
one time connected with the University 
of Geneva. She had often been invited 
to lecture in the United States, but no 
financial inducements had been offered. 
She proved a mine of useful information, 
speaking English and German fluently. 
* * * 


Farmers Institute Is Thorough 

There is here an admirable combina- 
tion of the theoretical with the practical. 
An excellent illustration is the Farmers 
Institute, where every agricultural need 
is supplied. Here farmers come to be in- 
structed in what they are most in need 
of. It may be the adaptation of particu- 
lar soils to special types of grain, it 
may be the control and eradication of 
particular plant or tree diseases, it may 
be methods of cooperative marketing, 
etc. Everything is illustrated by admir- 
able posters and models of a confusing 
variety. Even the construction of model 
farm houses, the better building of 
brick or stone walls and roofs, is not 
neglected. Attached to the institute is 
a hotel where, for twenty-five to forty 
cents, a clean bed is provided, while 
meals can be had at a very low cost. 
Then there are reading and recreation 
rooms and large lecture halls with lan- 
tern provision. A modest conception of 
comfort is everywhere observed. 

In the dusk of the evening I went out 
into the suburbs to a boys’ club. It was 
a wonderful spectacle to see perhaps 1,- 
000 young people indulge in physical rec- 
reations of the greatest health promot- 
ing value. Here I saw scores of young 
men engaged in running and sprinting, 
others playing tennis, while still others 
were practising community _ singing. 
Huge megaphones disseminated radio in- 
formation. The music was melodious and 
pleasant, a happy relief from the eternal 
tin pan noise of a jazz band. Hundreds 
were walking about watching the per- 
formances. There was the utmost good 
order and a friendly spirit. 

The boys and girls were well but 
plainly dressed. Some were sitting at 
small tables, eating a frugal meal and 
drinking beer of a very low grade of 
alcoholic content. No spirits are sold, for 
that matter, anywhere outside of the 
few restaurants. 

ee 


The Kremlin His Guide 


Not a month, nor even a year, in Mos- 
cow would be sufficient to do it justice. 
It is, without question, one of the most 
remarkable places on earth. Alas, ignor- 
ance of the Russian language, of Rus- 
sian history, literature and the social 
and political developments of the coun- 
try precludes a clear insight into most 
of the matters to which one is apt to 
give casual attention. But what London 


is to England, that Moscow is to Rus- 4ure show, which 





sia, and most of all the new Russia 
which had its birth in the revolution 
that ended the reign of the Romanofts. 

I lost my way atter midnight on my 
return from a motion picture show. It 
was an adventure not of my seeking. 
For nearly three hours I wandered 
through the dimly lighted streets, ask- 
ing every now and then a single ques- 
tion, or, rather, a single word—“La 
Kremlin?” It was the only Russian 
word I knew, but it proved sufficient 
to bring me to the center of the city, 
whenée | could find my way to my home 
on the river bank. 

Every one I asked was courteous and 
one speaking a few words of German 
even went some distance out of his way 
to help me. Dead tired, I dragged my- 
self over the last mile of hard cobble- 
stone pavement along the Moscow River. 
It was nearly 3 o’clock when I rang the 
bell to get into my lodgings. Every now 
and then I would meet a lonely strag- 
gler, but fear never entered my heart. 
In New York or Chicago I would have 
anticipated a hold-up, which would have 
been a calamity, since I had my money, 
my letter of credit, rail and air trans- 
port and steamship tickets in my pocket. 

* 


A Restaurant 


Aiter much searching I at last found 
a new restaurant. They are few and far 
between. Meals—that is, substantial 
meals—cost more money than at home. 
Coffee costs thirty cents a small pot. A 
simple lunch costs $1 or more. Nothing 
is really cheap. Yet I bought a pretty 
hand-painted box for less than $3, which 
I thought was a bargain. It was the only 
native-made article which had come to 
my attention. 

ee 
Lenin 


Whatever one may think of Lenin, 
no one questions his sincerity and disin- 
terestedness. He was a theorist and a 
visionary, but nevertheless a man of 
creative imagination of the first order. 
His body has been preserved by new 
methods of embalming. 

The crypt is reached by a long flight 
of stairs, the walls of which are painted 
a somber red. The body rests on a sim- 
ple catafalque, dressed in plain khaki, 
bearing a single insignia, that of the 
revolution. At the head and foot of the 
coffin stand soldiers with loaded muskets. 

Lenin seems to be asleep rather than 
dead. The face of the man is more peace- 
ful than as shown in the statues and 
pictures. Yet there is a sinister look, 
much as a smile of the Mona Lisa haunts 
one after having once been seen in the 
original in the Louvre. It is a face which 
seems to challenge the world on all its 
accepted creeds and customs. 

* 


Religion 

One morning during my stay in Mos- 
cow I entered an old church. It was 
just one of the alleged. 1,600 churches, 
or forty times forty, for which Mos- 
cow is famous. A priest was saying 
prayers to eight people, standing among 
them, in a church which might easily 
have held ten times that number. All 
present were women, just as I found in 
Mexico. The church was gorgeously dec- 
orated in gold and embellished by many 
paintings. 

Nothing could be more false than the 
view that religion is under a ban in 
Russia. Everywhere | have seen crowds 
of worshipers carrying on their devo- 
tions, as of old. As I conceive it, the 
church was simply made to take second 
place and keep its hands out of the 
government, just as that is the case in 
Mexico. Church and state cannot rule 
together on terms of equality. The state 
is supreme and the church continues its 
functions only on sufference. 

Toward dusk I made my way to the 
Hermitage, an amusement resort, where 
a light opera was being played, which 
I had been told was worth seeing. It 
was a farce-comedy poorly played, with 
trashy scenery, and certainly not worth 
the near $3 which I paid for a good seat. 
I had a like experience in a motion pic- 
I hoped would be typi- 


cally Russian, but was one of an end- 
less reel of typical New York pictures of 
hao hold-ups, kidnapings and mur- 
er. 


* * * 


Russian Paper Currency 


_ One of the most pleasant experiences 
in Moscow has been the clean condition 
of Russian paper currency. It is rare to 
receive a dirty ruble bill. In this respect 
Russia comes next to England, while 
Guatemala stands at the bottom of the 
ladder. Russian money affords no dif- 
ficulty in being understood. There is a 
multitude of silver and copper coins, all 
plainly marked. This is a refreshing 
contrast to the idiotic habit of Great 
Britain in issuing coins without indicat- 
ing their value. 

A ruble is worth almost fifty cents. 
The value fluctuates slightly from day 
to day. Unfortunately, a ruble, if spent 
by a foreigner, does not go so far. A 
dime costs ten cents, the same as with 
us. But wages very rarely exceed $1.50 a 
day. Yet a cab driver will refuse a ruble 
or two, insisting upon a higher fare. 

Now that I have spent six days in 
Moscow I have had occasion to see more 
beggars, but their number, after all, is 
not a serious problem. The general im- 
pression is that unemployment is rela- 
tively small and that those who are at 
work earn enough for a modest living: 

ce coe 


Post-offices as Bookstores 


Everywhere in Moscow one can find 
bookstalls displaying an amazing variety 
of publications. Our government has 
never made an earnest effort to have its 
valuable publications reach the mass of 
the people. Why should not every post- 
office be a government bookstore ? 

Why should not every post-office dis- 
play the maps of the locality, expertly 
printed by government hydrographical or 
geological surveys, but practically inac- 
cessible to the public? It is a farce to 
expect a person to send, a_ pcst-office 
money-order for five or ten cents and 
wait perhaps a week for a reply. The 
Russian government makes its publica- 
tions available to every one and by no 
means at small prices. 

I bought a statistical report which cost 
me $2, but the report was worth it. The 
number of reports on expeditions and 
scientific subjects is amazing. Even 
more so is the increasing literacy of the 
plain people. I have not met a cab 
driver or ordinary workman who could 
not read the notes handed him to aid 
me in finding my destination. 

The men seen on the streets indicate 
robust good health. Many are of really 
excellent physique. The women’s chests 
and arms show the effect of swimming 
and sunlight exposure; likewise the chil- 
dren, many of whom are half-dressed at 
this season of the year. The women 
have excellent complexions. I have seen 
but one lone powder puff, and have not 
seen a lipstick. They dress plainly, but 
in taste. Little jewelry is worn, but 
one sees many wristwatches. 





BURIAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Two burial associations of Oklahoma 
have been reorganized, to conform to the 
insurance laws of Oklahoma, according 
to Royce Savage, assistant insurance 
commissioner. They are the Macedonia 
Burial Association and the Loyal Order 
of Pyramid Builders, both negro organi- 
zations, of Muskogee. These associations, 
with eighty other similar in purpose, 
were recently notified by Jesse G. Read, 
insurance commissioner, that to continue 
to operate in’ the state they must be li- 
censed by the insurance board, and con- 
form to all laws governing insurance 
companies operating in Oklahoma. 





Miss Hallam Allene Ruffin, daughter 
of Ben A. Ruffin, of the B. A. Ruffin & 
Co. local agency at Richmond, Va., is to 
be married November 12 to Thomas 
Martin Holloway, formerly of Smith- 
field, Va., now of Ashland, Ky. 
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Robb May Soon Retire 
From N. Y. Fire Exch. 


IN RATING 





* BRILLIANT FIGURE 





Became Exchange Manager in 1910 
After Having Been Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe’s General Adjuster 
It is reported that Willis O. Robb, for 
many years manager of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, is soon to re- 
tire to private life. When he passes out 
of the picture fire insurance will lose 
one of its most interesting characters. 
A man of unusually fine intellect, bril- 
liant in repartee, a remarkable student 
of the business and knowing New York's 
physical aspect as well as the chief of 
the fire department, Mr. Robb has oc- 





WILLIS O. ROBB 


cupied an unique position in the fire in- 
surance community. 

In his early career Mr. Robb was a 
university professor, teaching foreign 
languages. He became special agent of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe in the 
middle west and finally was made gen- 
eral adjuster of the company. In July, 
1910, the companies picked him out. of 
the many possibilities for the position of 
manager of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange which made the rates for 
Greater New York, exclusive of the sub- 
urban sections. It was a position requir- 
ing splendid talents in variegated chan- 
nels as it embraced contact with the New 
York Insurance Department as well as 
with the general public. 

During his incumbency in office he has 
written thousands of letters and there is 
no better letter writer in the insurance 
businéss than Mr. Robb. The logic in 
some of those letters was extraordinary, 
the reasoning remarkably lucid and ef- 
fective. He is also a master of irony. 
He has faced dozens of delegations rep- 
resenting property owners who wanted 
rate reductions or other concessions. 

His Bout With Untermeyer 

He was on the witness stand before 
the Lockwood Investigation Committee 
of the New York legislature when 
Samuel Untermeyer conducted the ex- 
amination. Sparks flew as these intel- 
lects clashed. They did clash about the 
Exchange’s licensing of brokers. Unter- 
meyer insisted upon yes and no answers. 
Robb insisted upon more leeway in mak- 
ing explanations. At one point, when 
Mr. Untermeyer demanded a “Yes” or 
“No,” Mr. Robb said: “Is that right, 


Must I answer a ques- 
tion with nobody to Jead me?” To 
which Mr. Untermeyer retorted: “It is 
not a question of leading the witness, he 
leads himself pretty well.” 

When Untermeyer said that a certain 
insurance company not a member of the 
Exchange was driven out of business in 
New York City because of Exchange op- 
position, Mr. Robb answered: “It was 
doing business here last week.” 

When Mr. Untermeyer asked him a 
very impertinent question with the com- 
ment, “Don’t you think you are quib- 
bling with me a little?” Mr. Robb an- 
swered, “No, you don’t understand the 
case at all.” At another point Mr. Un- 
termeyer said, “I am not here to learn 
the fire insurance business,” whereupon 
Mr. Robb said, “No, that would be hope- 
less.” 

New York Fire Rating Organization 

Sometime ago the New York Fire Rat- 
ing Organization was formed in order 
to put the four rating associations of 
New York state, of which the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange is one, under 
ene control, Sumner Rhodes was made 
chief of jurisdiction. He is now man- 
ager of the newly formed Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association. 


Mr. Chairman? 





E. U. A. MEETS 





Executive Body Approves Loss Plan for 
Haverhill, Mass.; Territorial Com- 
mittees Report 
The Eastern Underwriters Association 
at its full meeting on Wednesday spent 
the entire day in a thorough discussion 
of the non-policy writing agency ques- 
tion but no definite conclusion was 
reached. The question is apparently far 

from settled. 

The Eastern Underwriters Association 
executive committee met Tuesday and 
the chairman of several of the leading 
committees made their reports. The 10% 
brokerage rules of the local boards of 
Rochester, N. Y., and Nashua, N. H., 
were approved, and the Pittsburgh and 
New Jersey committees reported prog- 
ress for their territories. The committee 
also took action on the plan previously 
approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in relation to loss pay- 
ments and adjustments at Haverhill, 
Mass. This plan makes it mandatory 
upon members of the E. U. A. to refer 
their losses in Haverhill to the General 
Adjustment Bureau for adjustment and 
to refrain from paying them until forty- 
five days after receipt of proof of loss. 


N. J. TOWNS FIRE LOSSES 








Maplewood and Oranges Show Big In- 
crease for First Six Months 
of 1927 
According to a report of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, N. J., a property loss of $116,161 
was sustained in the first six months of 
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this year by the residents of East 
Orange. The chamber bases its report 
on figures obtained from all. of the fire 
chiefs of the communities it serves. This 
year’s loss shows an increase of $82,816 
over 1926, which had a property loss of 
$33,345. 

For the first six months of this year 
Orange has suffered a loss of $162,265. 
These large loss figures were brought up 
by the burning of the Old First Presby- 
terian Church in April with a loss of 
$156,261. For the same period in 1926 
the loss amounted to $28,814. 

The fire losses reported from the fol- 
lowing communities are as follows: West 
Orange, $23,344; South Orange, $10,225, 
and Maplewood, $3,450. 





ATTACKS DIRECTORATES 





Ohio Commissioner Says Interlocking 
Directorates Lead to Fat Salaries 
and Other Abuses 
When the meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
opened in Cincinnati on Tuesday Com- 
missioner William C. Safford of Ohio 
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started some fireworks when he attacked 
interlocking directorates of insurance 
companies, saying they were created for 
the purpose of paying fat salaries to 
insiders who control the original com- 
pany. Superintendent Beha of New York 
endorsed Commissioner Safford when an 
attempt was made to bury the subject 
in committee. 

“Companies are pyramids,” Mr. Saf- 
ford said. “As an example, the officers 
of a large company to promote the for- 
mation of several smaller companies to 
which they have themselves been elected 
to positions paying substantial salaries. 
Then, not being satisfied with the gain 
derived from these several salaries, these 
same persons also control practically the 
entire agency plant of the companies 
through the incorporation of local agen- 
cies in various business centers. In this 
way, in addition to very comfortable sal- 
aries as such officers and directors, they 
also confiscate much of the profits under 
the guise of commissions on the bus 
ness.” 





J. M. THOMAS HEADS UNION 





Is Western Manager of the Aetna; Com: 
mittee Appointed to Work on 
Agency Contracts 


John M. Thomas, western manager o 
the Aetna (Fire), was last week elected 
president of the (Western) Union at the 
annual meeting at Manchester, Vt. 
succeed C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home. W. B. Flickinger was clected 
vice-president and E. B. Hatch was t& 
elected secretary. J. M. Thomas, C. & 
Street, W. L. Steele, Fred A. Rye and 
J. R. Wilbur were appointed a commit 
tee to take up with other governing bot 


* ies and with the National Association af 


Insurance Agents the newly draft 
agency appointment form of contract. 
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Well-Known British 
Executive A Visitor 


OTTER - BARRY, SUN MANAGER 





Close Relations Between World’s Oldest 
Insurance Company and Bank of 
England; Distinguished Directors 





The number of business institutions in 
the United States which were started 
two centuries ago cannot be counted on 
the fingers of one hand because there 
are no such institutions. In London 
there are certain business corporations 
—very few indeed in number—which 
have survived for that period and con- 
tinued to flourish. 

A case to the point is the Sun Insur- 
ance Office, Ltd., which was founded in 
1710, 217 years ago. At that, the Sun 
Insurance Office, Ltd., is the oldest in- 
surance company in the world. It bears 
its years exceedingly well. One of the 
pioneers and world leaders in insurance, 
it has branches, general agencies and 
agents throughout the world. Go to 
Mombasa, or Khartoum, the island of 
Mitylene or Rangoon, Havana or Val- 
paraiso, Tokio or Tunis, Cape Town or 
Melbourne, and you will find the Sun 
Insurance Office, Ltd., well established 
and a factor in fire, marine or allied 
lines. 


Will Sail On October 14 


The general manager and secretary of 
the company, W. W. Otter-Barry, is one 
ol the most distinguished of living insur- 
ance men, and he is in this country at 
the present time. He will visit a num- 
ber of American and Canadian cities be- 
fore he returns to Europe, sailing on Oc- 
tober 14. 

Educated at Trinity College, Cam- 

bridge, Mr. Otter-Barry became a bar- 
rister and among his clients were insur- 
ance corporations. He was junior coun- 
sel for the British companies in one of 
the most interesting litigations in the 
history of insurance. That had to do 
with claims growing out of the earth- 
quake at Kingston, capital of Jamaica, 
and in the surrounding districts. In that 
earthquake 700 persons lost their lives, 
and enormous damage was done to prac- 
tically the whole business section of 
Kingston. The area affected by the fire 
comprised between thirty or forty acres, 
the damage being estimated at $10,000,- 
000. More than twenty companies were 
involved in the fire and there was much 
litigation. 
_ Mr. Otter-Barry’s direct entrance into 
insurance itself, however, was when he 
went with the British Fire Offices Com- 
mittee. From there he joined the Sun 
Insurance Office. 


Home of One Family Insured for 
150 Years 


_Mr. Otter-Barry was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter if that company 
had any policies on its books which have 
been running for a century or more. He 
recalled one policy on the mansion of a 
§ Well-known family which: was taken out 
in 1810 and had been renewed ever since. 
One day recently, he continued, a -visitor 
arrived at the head office of the Sun 
in Threadneedle Street and said he 
wanted to see the general manager as 
the house in which he lived had been 
Insured in the Sun for many decades. 
Ushered into Mr. Otter-Barry’s office he 
informed him that the house had been 
‘sured in the company for one hundred 
and fifty years. 

He told me,” said the general man- 
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home is very small, not more than 2%. 
When a person joins up with the Sun 
he expects it to be a lifetime job. In 
London the choice of a vocation is a 
serious matter, and given much consid- 
eration. One does not enter a business 
aS a stepping stone to some other call- 
ing, although of course it is occasion- 
ally done. That is why there are not 
the changes that one hears so much 
about in America where persons may 
follow as many as a dozen pursuits be- 
fore settling down.” 

Incidentally, the Sun has in_ its 
archives complete records of its trans- 
actions dating from the foundation of 
the company. 


Close Relations With Bank of England 

Threadneedle Street, London, is in the 
heart of the financial and insurance dis- 
trict of the old city and the Sun’s neigh- 
bor is the Bank of England. The rela- 
tions between these two celebrated in- 
stitutions, bulwarks of finance and in- 
surance, are so close that for many 
decades there have been on the board 
of directors of the Sun some directors 
of the Bank of England. At the present 
time there are two of such dual direc- 
tors, Edward Charles Grenfell, M.P., a 
member of Morgan, Grenfell & Co., the 
British office of J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
W. K. Whigham. Mr. Grenfell is also 
senior member of Parliament for the 
City of London. E. R. Peacock of the 
Baring’s banking house was also a mem- 
ber of the Bank of England’s board. 
He is on the Sun board. 

The chairman of the Sun’s board is 
Hon. Sir William H. Goschen who is a 
partner in Cunliffes & Goschen. An- 
other Sun director is General the Hon. 
Sir H. A. Lawrence, who is one of the 
leading financial men of London. He 
was chief of the staff of Marshal Haig 
in 1918 and is now managing partner 
of Glyn Mills & Co., bankers. Some oi 
the other directors are Hon. Charles 
Arthur Uryan Rhys, one of the youngest 
members of Parliament and who was in 
Canada recently as a member of Premier 
Baldwin’s party; Sir Robert Arundell 
Hudson, at one time chief agent of the 
Liberal party and chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of the Red Cross dur- 
ing the World War; Sir Frederick W. 
Lewis, chairman of the famous shipping 
corporation, Furness, Withey & Co.; and 
Lord Henry G. R. Nevill. 

Mr. Otter-Barry said that the total 
funds of the Sun Insurance Office are 
$30,000,000. The fire premiums last year 
were in excess of $12,000,000, and the 
income from investments topped $1,000,- 
000. In addition to fire insurance the 
company has large marine and casualty 
insurance accounts. 

Author of “Law Relating to Fire 
Insurance” 


Mr. Otter-Barry was former president” 


of the Insurance Institute of London 
and he is the author of the book, “Law 
Relating to Fire Insurance.” At the 
present time he is chairman of the Lon- 
don Salvage Corps. ae 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter if 
he cared to comment upon American 
insurance matters he said that one thing 
which impressed him since his arrival 
was the co-operative movement of the 
fire companies which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Eastern Underwrtiers’ 
Association, 

“It is a step in the right direction,” 
he said, “and an encouraging sign.. From 
what I can gather in my brief visit the 
membership is sincere in its aim for 
co-ordination and its desire to bring it 
about.” : 

Guest of Insurance Society of New York 

One day last week Mr. Otter-Barry 
was the guest of the Insurance Society 
of New York at a luncheon given at the 
Drug & Chemical Club. It was attended 
by some officers and committeemen of 
the Insurance Society of New York, by 
some committeemen of the Insurance 
Institute and by a group of United States 
managers of fire insurance companies. 
E. C. Lunt, president of the Insurance 
Society of New York, was in the chair 
and painted for the guests a brilliant pic- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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One hundred years ago-a man was 
born who was to change surgery-as by 
a miracle-from a crude handicraft into 


ascience. 


Whereas blood.poisoning - and with 


terrifying frequency, death-had followed 
most surgical operations he was to apply 
the discoveries of Pasteur and others 
and give antiseptic surgery toa 
waiting world. 


Sir Joseph Lister 


saw avision. He believed Safe Surgery 
could be a reality. He made itone / 


There is no honest service that is not 
great service. 


THE WORLD FIRE AND 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"Get the BestinTHE WORLD” 





AN INSURANCE SERVICE 


EXTENDED TO EVERYBODY 


The Insurance Information Bureau, maintained by the 2tna Insurance Company, 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and The Century Indemnity 
Company, will be glad to provide information on all insurance problems. This 
service, for which there is no charge, is not only extended to agents and policy- 
holders of these three companies but to the general public as well. : 


Address requests for information to 


INSURANCE INFORMATION BUREAU, 670 Main Street, HARTFORD, CONN.. 
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Who Will Be Financially 
Responsible? 


VERY manufacturer thinks he has an efficient man running his power or heating 
plant unit and, in most cases, no doubt his engineer really is skillful and conscien- 
tiously performs his duties to the best of his ability. However, when something 
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happens—when a boiler explodes and heavy 
damages ensue, the manufacturer cannot hold his 
engineer financially responsible. Then, too, one 
can be too close to a thing to see it clearly. Every 
power or heating plant needs periodic inspection 
at the hands of a skilled and experienced inspec- 
tor, whose duty it is to prevent accidents from 
happening. 


The London Guarantee Inspection Department 
has long been known for its unusual efficiency. 
Many manufacturers who have experienced this 
service will have no other. This department of 
the Company has done much to earn for the London 
Guarantee the name of “The Super Service 
Company.” , 


Many manufacturers and many insurance 
agents do not understand Boiler Insurance. If 
you wish to know about London Guarantee Boiler 
Insurance and the service that goes with it write 
to the Agency Department. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 


C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 
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I.N. SURE’S 


OBSERVATIONS 


DO YOU REALL BELIEVE IN 
INSURANCE? 


Recently we heard a well told story, hav- 
ing as its moral a most apt thought. It 
had to do with an insurance agent who 
seemed to be everything that an insurance 
agent should be; he was “plus” in every 
accomplishment and was eminently success- 
ful. However, he made one mistake that 
you would hardly have expected from a man 
of his intelligence and foresight. One day 
misfortune fell ypon him personally and 
found him unprepared with insurance. 


You have heard of the shoemaker’s chil- 
dren who were always without shoes. Any 
insurance agent who really believes in what 
he is selling will apply the same insurance 
program to himself that he recommends to 
others. He, himself, is his closest prospect. 


CUT-RATES A HYDRA 


From Greek mythology this story comes: 
There was a great monster in the lake of 
Lerna that had nine heads, any of which 
when cut off was immediately succeeded by 
two others, unless the cut was cauterized. 
The monster was finally slain by Hercules. 


Like unto the Hydra is the cut-rate prac- 
tice in the insurance business. One cut-rate 
begets two, and the insurance man who fool- 
ishly pursues this policy simply adds more 
heads and fiery mouths to the monster, 
who will, eventually, devour him. 


It is an economic law that there must be 
profit in a business if it is to survive. Cap- 
ital must be paid and the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and there must be profit for 
replacement and advancement in business. 
The profit axiom applies as well to an indi- 
vidual agent as to the United States Steel 
Corporation. With the sword of cut-rates 
an agent may quickly and surely seal his 
doom. The profitable and permanent busi- 
ness is built through giving a full measure 
of good value at a profit. 
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S. W. Wade Opposes 
Qualification Laws 


TALKS ON AGENCY LICENSES 





North Carolina Commissioner Says Laws 
Should Ask Registration Only; 
Favors Advisory Boards 


In replying to the address of Commis- 
sioner Dunham of Connecticut on agents’ 
qualifcation laws and license uniformity 
Commissioner Stacey W. Wade of North 
Carolina said yesterday at the commis- 
sioners’ convention at Cincinnati that 
the problem of qualifications was one 
for the companies and agents themselves 
to solve and a state’s attitude toward 
this matter should be one of sympathetic 
interest and cooperation, but nothing 
more, 


It is Mr. Wade’s opinion that the fire 
and other insurance companies should 
prepare their own agents for the work 
they send them out to do. He said that 
the fire companies are the worst offend- 
ers, “ignoring in the main every demand 
of the insurance departments and of the 
insuring public for trained underwriters.” 
He believed that the North Carolina 
licensing laws which have been in effect 
for thirty years are satisfactory. They 
provide only for the proper registration 
of agents, so that they may be easily 
identified, and are based upon the as- 
sumption that the companies themselves 
will educate their agents. 

“If companies or agents desire to go 
further than this,” said Mr. Wade, “I 
would not oppose the establishing in my 
state of a state examining board, or of 
regional, county or city examining 
boards, to pass upon the qualifications 
of men and women applying for license 
to sell insurance. 

Favors Insurance Advisory Boards 

“These might be formed as are the 
examining boards for physicians, archi- 
tects and other professions, from practi- 
cal men serving without pay in the in- 
terest of professional uplift. The mem- 
bers of these boards should not be state 
employes in any sense of the word, for 
the responsibility of admitting men and 
women to the insurance field should 
rest upon the insurance business itself. 
And when I speak of the “insurance 
business,” I mean the insurance compa- 
nies and the recognized members of the 
various branches of the vast insurance 
profession. 

“Most emphatically am I opposed to 
the trend now evident in some states to- 
ward the practice of having employes of 
the insurance department conduct ex- 
amination of agents. We want none of 
that in North Carolina. 

Nature of Southern Population 


“IT am not unmindful of the fact that 
conditions in other states may be dif- 
ferent from conditions in my own good 
state, where more than 98% of our white 
population is of pure Anglo-Saxon blood 
and where an even larger percentage of 
our population, white and colored, is na- 
tive-born. This state of affairs makes for 
tranquility and lessens the chance for 
confusion. A system that would be en- 
tirely satisfactory in North Carolina, 
might not meet the needs of a state 
with a large foreign population. It is 
equally true that a system that would 
meet the needs of such a state might be 
too complex and too cumbersome for 
North Carolina. 

“In other words absolute uniformity 
in licensing agents may not be either 
possible or desirable because of the dif- 
ferences in citizenship of the various 
states of the union, for while Mr. Dun- 
ham and Mr. Taggart and others may 
have need of an elaborate licensing sys- 
tem that calls for written examinations 
and careful investigations of the charac- 
ter and reputation of applicants for li- 
cense, I claim that in my state the in- 
surance department should act only as a 
bureau of registration for those whom 
the companies have found to be duly 























Question No. 5 


What diversification 
is represented by 


INSURANSHARES 


Trust Certificates 


ANSWER: 





DIFFERENT KINDS of insurance 
offer a natural diversification. The securi- 
ties held by the insurance companies offer 
further wide diversification, both geograph- 
ically. and by industries; so that a group 
of selected insurance companies’ stocks, 
represented by INSURANSHARES 
TRUST CERTIFICATES, provide the 





For full particulars 


INSURANSHARES 
67 Wall Street, New York 








broadest possible diversification. 


safe form of modern investment write to 


Representatives Sent Only on Request 


of this attractive 


CORPORATION 
Tel. Whitehall go8z 
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qualified and have so certified to the in- 
surance department. 

“It goes without saying that a state 
licensing system should not be’ so elab- 
orate and cumbersome as to delay and 
hinder. Whether application for license 
is made in my state, where the citizen- 
ship is homogeneous, or in Pennsylvania 
or New York where there are so many 
diverse elements of population, the is- 
suing of a license should be expeditious 
for the reason that 99 out of every 100 
men who seek to sell insurance need to 
make a living and that without delay. 

“T agree with those who say that our 
present requirement, in vogue in practi- 
cally all of the states, requiring an agent 
to hold a license for every company that 
he represents, is archaic and should be 
changed. If examining boards were pro- 
vided, such as I have mentioned, this 
system might be done away with and a 
single annual license, showing that the 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
William J. Jones, Jr., & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, have been appointed agents for 
the National Guaranty Fire of Newark, 
and Stone, Matthews & Co., have been 
appointed for the Northern of New York. 
Stone, Matthews & Co. have discontin- 

ued for the Assurance of America. 





W. J. WOOD RESIGNS 
William J. Wood, 2nd, secretary of 
the Sylvania of Philadelphia, has re- 
signed. He joined the Sylvania four 
years ago after being with Hare & 
Chase, Inc. 








agent is qualified to sell fire, life or cas- 
ualty insurance, might be provided. It 
happens often in my state that one agent 
will hold 25 or more fire licenses at one 
time.” 














agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 








NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 








Dunham Asks Greater 
Uniformity of Laws 


WOULD REDUCE COSTS TO ALL 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Diver- 
sity of Practice Adds to Company 
Expenses Everywhere 





A plea for uniformity of administrative 
procedure, to the end that the expense 
of insurers may be reduced and the cost 
of insurance in turn cut, was voiced by 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut, at the Nation- 
al Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers at Cincinnati, Ohdo, yesterday. 

“T suggest,” he said, “if a uniform 
system of licensing insurance agents is 
to be recommended, that it should, in the 
first place, relieve insurance companies 
from expense caused by unnecessary red 
tape and conflicts of law,.and that, in 
the second piace, it should be so framed 
as to promote sound insurance and _ to 
protect the insured public by holding 
over the heads of insurance agents the 


' prospect of loss of their license, in case 


of any well-grounded complaint against 
them of violation of law, or misrepresen- 
tations or unfair dealings on their part. 

“In the licensing of insurance agents, 
as in some other fields of the public 
regulation of insurance, there exist such 
great diversities of practice among the 
different states, that it is certainly 
worth while to consider the possibility 
of securing greater uniformity of law 
and procedure in this matter throughout 
the country. 

Would Limit Demands for Data 

“An agreement on our part to limit 
demands for statistical data and other 
iniormation from insurance companies to 
such matters as are really required for 
our wise regulation of these companies,” 
Commissioner Dunham _ pointed out, 
“would be of great advantage in this 
cennection. There is a tendency on the 
part of all bureaus and commissions to 
call for information of no important use 
to anybody, in disregard of a cost of 
compilation to reporting companies 
which is often staggering in amount. An 
earnest common effort to counteract in 
our case what seems to be a natural 
tendency of all sorts of commissions 
would be a reform in the ultimate inter- 
est of the insuring public.” 

Commissioner Dunham made it clear 
that in efforts toward effecting uniform- 
ity it is most essential that provision 
should be made for strict uniformity only 
in such matters as are not subject to 
local conditions requiring differences of 
practice. 

“We require that every candidate for 
a license as insurance agent, insurance 
solicitor, or insurance broker shall pre- 
sent himself personally in the offices of 
the insurance department at Hartford 


‘for examination,” he said. “This is prac- 


ticable in a state of a small area with 
exceptionally good general facilities for 
travel to and from the state capitol. | 
suppose this would be impracticable in 
Texas, where it takes as long to go by 
fast express from Texarkana to El Paso 
as it does to go from Boston to St. 
Lonis. It would certainly be. a great 
mistake to insist on uniformity betwecn 
Connecticut and Texas in this one par- 
ticular.” : 

Discussing the method. of licensing 
agents in Connecticut, Commissioner 
Dunham said the law does not neces- 
sitate the issuing of a license to every 
one who can pass the examination of the 
department. The commissioner, hie 
pointed out, has general authority to 
refuse to grant a license or to cancel 
a license. 

“Probably the chief value of the law 
lies in its disciplinary effect,” he said. 
“Every insurance agent knows that the 
complaint against him of the humblest 
individual will be investigated, and that 
his license as insurance agent will be 
lost, if he is shown to be guilty of prac- 
tices which are illegal, unfair or other- 
wise against the public interest.” 
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1902 Ford 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when this 
rather racy-looking side-winder was 
greeted with raucous shouts of ‘‘Geta 
horse!’’ as it wheezed, rattled and banged 
along the streets, the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany issued the first Automobile policy 
written by a company in the United States. 


The automobile was just coming to be rec- 
ognized as something more than an experi- 
ment ‘‘The rich man’s plaything,’ the butt 
of the comic section. Men with money and 
foresight were beginning the long fight for 
mechanical perfection. 


The man who bought a car could well 
boast of considerable personal courage and 
sporting blood, and the company which 
first ventured into the automobile insur- 
ance field, with no precedents to guide it, 
exhibited its full quota of financial nerve. 





This historic writing of the first automo- 
bile policy and our capable development of 
the whole idea can appropriately be capital- 
ized by the agency representatives of the 
Boston Insurance Company to lend added 
strength to their sales work upon prospec- 
tive clients. 


To help our agents sell more insurance 
we publish a magazine, ‘‘The Accelerator.”’ 


_Its primary purpose is to carry information 


to our agents that will be interesting and 
profitable to them. In every issue we have 
something to say about newspaper adver- 
tising, sales-letters or window displays, and 
the center spread is always used for the 
discussion of some timely form of insurance. 


If you would like a copy of this valuable 
magazine, write to Desk A of our Adver- 
tising Department. 


——> 


Boston Insurance Company 





Old Colony Insurance Company 
87 Kilby Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Beha On Insurance Stock Holdings 


(Continued from page 1) 


local companies which acted as feeders 
to the foreign companies controlling 
them. These alien companies also or- 
ganized or acquired as running mates 
insurance companies transacting lines of 
insurance for which such companies were 
not licensed in the United States, the 
parent company and the running mates 
under its control working in absolute 
harmony in+transacting all lines of in- 
surance other than life. 

New York Law Cited as Model 

“In order to remove this handicap from 
our New York companies (and it was 
hoped that other states would adopt simi- 
lar provisions), the New York laws were 
amended by removing the restrictions 
against investment in other insurance 
company stock and also as to the con- 
trol of other insurance companies. In 
order, however, to prevent withdrawal 
of capital and avoid inflation to a dan- 
gerous degree, two conditions were im- 
posed, one that such investments could 
not exceed 50% of a company’s surplus 
and the other that the investment must 
be made directly and openly, and not 
secretly or indirectly through a holding 
corporation. 

“Under the common law, a_ banking 
corporation is not permitted to invest in 
its own stock or to lend money on its 
own stock as collateral security. Were 
it otherwise, the stockholders of a bank 
would be in a position to withdraw from 
the bank their investment, using instead 
the depositors’ money in operating the 
bank. In other words, the institution 
would be conducted entirely at the risk 
of the depositors for the benefit of the 
stockholders and in the event of in- 
solvency it would result in a preference 
of the stockholders to the disadvantage 
of the depositors and other creditors,” 
said Mr. Beha. 

Withdrawal of Capital Deplored 

“In insurance, in order to prevent a 
withdrawal of capital by stockholders, 
the New York law absolutely prohibits 
an insurance company from investing in 
or loaning on its own. stock in any man- 
ner whatsoever. The wisdom of this is 
so evident that similar legislation has 
been adopted almost universally. How- 
ever, while it is not as self-evident and 
patent, it is nevertheless true that the 


investment of an insurance company in . 


the stock of another insurance company 
is substantially the withdrawal of so 
much capital from the insurance com- 
pany. In other words, the same dollar 
does double duty and unless prevented 


it might be doing triple duty or more. 
It is excellent business to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two dollars, but where 
that dollar is intended to provide secur- 
ity, such security is materially weakened 
when that same dollar is used for the 
same purpose twice. At best such se- 
curity is diluted and might be found to 
be with little substance. 

“Originally the federal government re- 
quired a parent company to include in 
its statement the combined capital and 
net income of all of its subsidiaries for 
the purpose of ascertaining the invested 
capital in determining the amount of the 
excess profits tax. In fact, it is only 
by combining the assets and ‘liabilities of 
the interlocking corporations that their 
true condition can be exposed. The in- 
surance commissioners only quite recent- 
ly had an illustration of this. Three 
insurance companies and a holding cor- 
poration, reciprocally holding each 
other’s stock, reported capital intact with 
a substantial surplus. The combined as- 
sets and liabilities of these corporations, 
however, showed no surplus and a badly 
impaired capital and today these com- 
panies are being liquidated with poor 
prospects of paying their liabilities in 
full. 

Examples of Misuse 

“Hypothetical examples can be given 
which will forcibly illustrate how vicious 
might result the unlimited investment of 
the funds of One insurance company in 
the stock of another. For instance: 

Example No. 1 

“A organizes insurance company No. 
1 with a capital, say, of $200,000, actu- 
ally paying in that amount in cash. As- 
suming there are no restrictions as to 
investment of funds, Company No. 1 or- 
ganizes Company No. 2 with a capital of 
$200,000, paying in cash its $200,000 into 
the treasury of Company No. 2, and ac- 
quiring for it, all the original capital 
stock of Company No. 2. Company No. 
2 now has $200,000 in cash and Company 
No. 1 has stock which unquestionably 
is worth $200,000. Thus each company 
reports assets of $200,000 or a total of 
$400,000, although between them they 
have only $200,000. 

Example No. 2 

“A organized a holding corporation B 
with $200,000 capital. Corporation B 
with its $200,000 organizes insurance 
Company No. 1 and Insurance Company 
No. 1 organizes with the $200,000 in its 
treasury, insurance Company No. 2. As 
in the preceding illustration, we might 


have two insurance companies reporting 
a total capital of $400,0UU, although only 
$200,000 capital was placed in the insur- 
ance business and in addition A holds 
the stock ot the holding corporation B, 
which stock unquestionably has a value 
of -$200,000. Insurance’ Company No. 2 
then acquires of A his. Shares in holding 
corporation By ‘paying “the $200,000 in its 
treasury to A. A’sS original-.investment 
is thereby returned to him but each in- 
surance company ‘still reports assets of 
$200,000. insurance company No. T car- 
ries the stock of insurance: company No. 
2 for which it paid’ $200,000 and insur- 
ance Company No. Z carries the stock 
ot the holding corporation. for which it 
paid $200,000 “and. the holding” corpora- 
tion owns the stock’ of} insurance com- 
pany No. 1, tor which-it also paid $200,- 
000. There is nothing on the face of 
the statement of eithericompany to show 
that the stock held by each is worthless 
and that, in fact,.not a doliar of capital 
has been allowed to yemain .at risk in 
the insurance business. 

“Even the invesiment.of 50% of the 
surplus,” concluded Mr. Beha, “in the 
stock of another company _ generally 
makes seventy-five’ cents represent a dol- 
lar shown in the assets of the company 
having such investment. Insurance com- 
panies issue policies totalling a sum many 
times greater than their capital and sur- 
plus. The policyholders assume that 
these assets are ,held subject only to the 
hazards for which the company is le- 
gally permitted to issue its policies. 
When, however, an insurance company 
invests in the stock of another insurance 
company, whether it is doing the same 
kind of business or not, that asset is 
subject to a hazard other than the haz- 
ard assumed by the issuance of its own 
policies—a hazard for which it carries 
no liability and the extent of which can- 
not be readily determined. The secur- 
ity of the policyholder is the object de- 
sired and is that which is our greatest 
concern. 

“The greatest need for such security 
is at the time of a great calamity. In- 
surance stocks, whether fire or casualty, 
lose their value at such a time. Assets 
other than insuratice stocks are then 
required to pay losses. The public would 
be best protected if all of the assets of 
the insurance companies were invested 
in sound securities other than insurance 
stocks. However, - business necessity 
probably requires some limited leeway 
for such investment. The restrictions 
placed thercon by the New York law 
are sufficiently liberal to meet this de- 
mand and at the same time provide the 
protection to which the public is en- 
titled.” 


SEPARATION IN SOUTH 





Comm. McMahan of South Carolina 
Threatens Reprisals on Companies 
Which Balk at Mutual Competition 


Separation of mixed fire insurance 
agencies is sticking its head up in the 
South. Formerly a Western problem it 
now appears possible that it will extend 
to the southern states. A few days avo 
Commissioner McMahan of South Caro- 
lina wrote a letter to eight fire compa- 
nies threatening to refuse to renew their 
licenses to operate in South Carolina if 
they persisted in their attempts to with- 
draw from one or more agencies which 
likewise wrote for mutual fire companics. 
The argument arose over an agency in 
Camden, S. 

The stock fire companies generally be- 
lieve that while they cannot compel.a lo- 
cal agency to represent any one class or 
group of tire companies they can at, least 
exercise the right to withdraw their rep- 
resentations from such agencies which 
continue to favor other types of compa- 
nies with the most favorable business. 
The mutuals write fire lines at less rates 
than the stock companies and therefore 
have that advantage when they are in 
the same agencies with stock insurers. 

If Commissioner MeMahan. insists up- 
on his position and doés refuse to re- 
license stock fire companies because they 
demand separation in agencies where 
mutuals and stock insurers are alike rep- 
resented, it is likely that the dispute will 
be carried to the Federal courts. In the 
cases now on record the Federal courts 
have declared unconstitutional” all anti- 
separation laws. 





LYON SUCCEEDS MEHORTER 


George E. Lyon is to succeed Samuel 
A. Mehorter as special agent in North- 
ern New Jersey for the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, with headquar- 
ters,in Newark. Mr. Lyon has been spe- 
cial agent in Albany for the same com- 
pany since 1918. He was at one time 
secretary of the old New Jersey Fire 
and special agent for the Philadelphia 
Underwriters in New Jersey. Mr. Me- 
horter who. was. in. Newark for a num- 
ber of years has been transferred to the 
home office of the company in Phila- 
phia. 





HAROLD WARNER RETURNS 

Harold Warner, United States mana- 
ger of the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
together with his family returned from 
England early this week on the “Adri- 
atic.” Mr. Warner viisted the home of- 
fice of his company in Liverpool while 
on the other side. 











Progresive, well qualified agents 
will do well to consider The Carolina 
for representation in their agency. 


rom 


NSURANCE THOUGHTS 


Carolinian— 


Have you ever seen a steam engine trying 
to operate on insufficient pressure? 
The engine is complete and 
ready to go, but when the 
throttle is opened, there is no 
motion outside of a few spas- 
modic jerks. Power is lacking. 

This picture is likened to a 
factory that has suffered a fire 
loss without the protection of 
complete Fire Insurance. True, 


it was rebuilt with the_settle- 
ment from the regular Fire In- 
surance policy, 






NEW YORK OFFICE 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


but loss of 


profits and overhead expenses during the 
time required for rebuilding left the 


_——— 


concern _ without sufficient 
money power on which to oper- 
ate. Complete Fire Insurance, 
however,—including Use and 
Occupancy, would have pro- 
vided the funds necessary to 
make the factory a _ going 
business. 

It is the duty of Carolina 
agents to sell-complete Fire In- 
surance, both for the protec- 
tion of their clients and their 
own benefit in satisfied patrons 
and increased commissions. 

—The Carolinian. 


_ SJ 
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Oct. 9-15 


Fire Prevention Week starts a week 
from Sunday. Its object is to make the 
public conscious of our national fire loss 
and to point out that by eliminating in- 
difference and carelessness, this annual 
destruction of lives and property can be 


materially reduced. 


Your community looks to you to take 
the initiative in arranging for the ob 
servance of this week. If they have not 
already made preparations, get after 
your local merchants, schools, chamber 
of commerce and other civic bodies and 
obtain their aid in putting over the most 
successful Fire Prevention Week cam- 


paign since its inauguration. 


Fire Prevention posters, leaflets, stick- 
ers as well as a complete program for 
the observance of this week can be ob- 
tained from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John St., New York 
City. 


Whe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, NX. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L.MAID, President 


CASH CAPITAL“ TEN MILLION DOLLARS 





NEW YORK * CHICAGO * MONTREAL ¢* SAN FRANCISCO 


“The Continental Commands Confidence’ 
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‘L. E. Falls Speaks On 
Fire Waste Problem 


PUBLIC PAYS FOR DESTRUCTION 





V.-P. American, Newark, Tells Safety 
Council Gathering Now Is Time 
to Clean Chimneys 





There is an all-too-prevalent feeling 
on the part of property owners, some- 
subconsciously, @ that 
the 


damage by fire to insured property or 


times entertained 


fire insurance companies restore 
at least provide the funds with which 
to make such restoration, Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president, American of New- 
ark, said Tuesday in an address on 
“What Groups Are Involved in Fire In- 
surance, Fire Fighting and Fire Protec- 
tion,” at the second session of the fire 
prevention instruction course being held 
by the Newark Safety Council, in the 
council’s chamber in Newark’s City Hall. 

The history and nature of the fire in- 
surance business are all against any such 
beneficence on the part of insurance car- 
riers, said Mr. Falls. The companies have 
two major functions: first, the collection 
of premiums from the many for the dis- 
tribution of loss payments to the unfor- 
tunate few; and secondly, but of greater 
importance, the use of knowledge gained 
in the adjustment of claims for fire loss 
to educate the public in the latter of 
preventing fire waste. 

In the work of fire prevention, many 
agencies beside insurance companies are 
now actively engaged—some exclusively 
and others as a part of their program of 
civic activity, said the speaker. Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent yearly by 
these organizations in sending speakers 
in every part of the country trying to 
educate the public against the great fire 
waste. 

How to Clean Chimneys 

The great problem in the reduction of 
the disgraceful fire waste in this coun- 
try is to convince the public that they 
each pay part of this waste and it is 
not borne in the final analysis by the in- 
surance companies. Mr. Falls also laid 
particular stress on the fact that autumn 
was approaching and that this would be 
a good time to clean chimneys. One 
way to clean a chimney, said the speaker, 
is to build a fire in the furnace and 
after the bed of coals is level with 
the bottom of the fire door, throw in 
about one pound of ordinary table salt 
and immediately close the door. This 
will destroy the accumulation of soot in 
any ordinary chimney and the same pro- 
cedure may be followed in manufactur- 
ing plants by increasing the quantity of 
salt in propertion to the size of the 
chimney. 

W. S. Davis, meter and wiring engi- 
neer for the Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., gave a short address on “So- 
called Electrical Fires.” Thomas L. Far- 
quhar, president of the Newark Fire, 
presided. “What First Aid Fire Fighting 
Equipment Can Do and Fire Exits and 
Escapes” will be the subject of a talk 
by R. B. Dickson of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Co., while Fire Chief Towey 
of Newark will speak on “Building Con- 
struction for Fire Safety,” and “Fight- 
ing Large Fires,” at the next meeting 
which will be held on Monday evening, 
October 3. 





Otter-Barry Here 


(Continued from Page 19) 

ture of the general manager of the Sun. 
He told of Mr. Otter-Barry’s remarkable 
high standing in Great Britain and also 
commented upon his enjoyable personal 
relations with Mr. Otter-Barry of some 
vears’ standing, Mr. Lunt having been 
head of the Sun Indemnity. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Lunt’s ad- 
dress Mr. Otter-Barry made a few re- 
marks in which he briefly discussed the 
Insurance Institute of London and the 
splendid work it is doing. 


D. G. NORTH TALKS TO AGENTS 





New Haven Agent Tells Michigan 
Ass’n. of Service Plans of the 
National Association 


Donald G. North of New Haven, 
Conn., a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, speaking Wednesday 
before the Michigan agents’ association 
at Battle Creek, outlined the five year 
membership campaign which the national 
body is striving to put across. The 
Michigan Association is expected to in- 
crease its membership 10% each year 
for five years. The aid given by the na- 
tional body through local agency adver- 
tising and expert accounting systems for 
local agents is expected to be a big 
factor in bringing more agents into the 
ranks of the National Association. Mr. 
North said some important figures and 
data on agency costs would be revealed 
for the first time at the agents’ conven- 
tion in New Orleans, October 18-21. 





GARDNER APPEALS TO AGENTS 


Asks for Large Attendance at New 
Orleans Convention in October in 
Open Letter to Local Agents 

President Frank L. Gardner of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
has issued an appeal to all members and 
other local agents to attend the New 
Orleans convention of the organization 
from October 18-21. In asking those who 
voted for him last year for president to 
stand by him Mr. Gardner says in part: 

“One look at the program and you will 
realize that I’m not asking you to go for 
my own selfish gratification, much as I 
want to see every one of you and shake 
your hand—for your own sake, if you 
can stay away after you look at it, it 
will be difficult to understand. 

“It is a program of the agent, for the 
agent and by the agent. It offers the 
very highest type of agency thought. It 
embraces our problems and our suc- 
cesses—the needs of our organization, 
and of the individual agent. 

“If you wili listen, you can learn a lot 
about how to increase your business, how 
to advertise it, how to keep down agency 
cost. 

“We are going to have a fine meeting 
and a big time, but we need the pres- 
ence of every member who finds it hu- 
manly possible to be there to help make 
it what the New Orleans fellows have 
promised—the best meeting we have 
ever had. New Orleans is preparing for 
us, and will do its part. Let’s show the 
New Orleans fellows our appreciation.” 








LIVES LOST IN FARM FIRES 





About One Third of All Such Casualties 
Occur on Farms, Fire Waste 
Council Hears 


Approximately one-third of the many 
deaths that are caused annually in the 
United States by fire occur in the rural 
districts, according to a report on fire 
casualty statistics on Friday at Wash- 
ington, at the semi-annual meeting of 
the National Fire Waste Council. This 
organization, working in conjunction 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and other interested agen- 
cies, is responsible for the fire preven- 
tion activities which are being carried 
on throughout the country. 

The report showed that in twelve se- 
lected states during April, May and 
June of the present year, 177 deaths 
were caused by fire. Of this number, 
127 fatalities occurred in the towns, while 
50 were reported as having taken place 
in the farming districts. The death rate 
showed a decline of about 25% as com- 
pared with the same period in 1926. It 
was also shown in the report that al- 
most twice as many deaths are caused 
by fire in the winter months as com- 
pared with the summer period. 


W. H. HOTCHKISS TO SPEAK 
The Insurance Accountants’ Associa- 
tion will meet next Tuesday, October 4, 





New York Board 
Honors H. N. Kelsey 


GUEST AT LUNCHEON’ HERE 








Retiring Manager of London & Scottish 
Active for Years on Surveys and 
Fire Origin Committees 





H. N. Kelsey, who retires tomorrow 
as United States manager of the Lon- 
don & Scottish, and deputy manager of 
the Northern of London, was guest of 
honor on Monday of this week at a 
luncheon tendered by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters at the Drug 
& Chemical Club. President Bennett El- 
lison of the board presided and among 
those at the luncheon were the other 
officers of the board, and members of 
the comfnittees on origin of fires and 
surveys. Mr. Kelsey is resigning also 
as a member of the New York Board. 

Mr. Kelsey was elected to membership 
on the committee on surveys of the board 
in 1915, elected vice chairman in 1917 and 
chairman in 1921. He has also served as 
the chairman of the committee on origin 
of fires since 1921. During his term in 
office some of the outstanding accom- 
plishments achieved by these committees 
have been the establishment of the $10,- 
900 Arson Fund and the institution of 
the Commercial Frauds Court for the 
prosecution of fraudulent claims against 
insurance companies and arson cases; 
the appointment of a publicity agent; an 
arrangement of coopération between the 
members of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Chapters of the A. I. A.; revision of 
the regulations pertaining to approved 
public warehouses; the inauguration of 
clean-up campaigns; the enactment of 
legislation by the city prohibiting the 
further use of wooden shingles as a roof 
covering; the promulgation of regula- 
tions covering the incinerators; the pro- 
posed revision of regulations covering 
the installation of standpipe equipments 
that are now pending with the city, and 
the consolidation of inspections and re- 
ports on sprinklered risks. 

President Ellison following the lunch- 
eon expressed the admiration in which 
Mr. Kelsey was held by the members of 
the organization and Charles R. Pitcher, 
assistant manager of the Royal, present- 
ed on behalf of the members a token of 
their esteem in the form of a golf set. 
Mr. Kelsey in accepting the token spoke 
feelingly of his grateful appreciation of 
the good will manifested by the mem- 
bers and hoped the pleasant associations 
might continue even though he might 
not be directly associated with the craft. 
He said he had no intention of retiring 
to a life of leisure and hoped to continue 
in a field of usefulness for some time 
to come. 





NEW YORK LOSSES LOWER 

New York City fire losses will be con- 
siderably lower this year than during 
1920 if the results for the last four 
months of the year are as favorable as 
those for the first eight months. In- 
curred losses so far show a decrease of 
25% over 1926, amounting to $10,134,913 
compared with $13,641,967. The number 
of claims this year are 3,716, as against 
4,456 in the same period of 19206. 





WALTER J. CAREY DEAD 

Walter J. Carey, head of W. J. Carey 
& Co., of Cincinnati, died suddenly at 
his home last week at the age of sixty- 
four years. He has conducted his agen- 
cy for nearly thirty years and was an 
active member for a long while of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Ohio state association. 
Mr. Carey was also a gifted pianist. 








at 2 p. m. in the assembly room of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
at 85 John Street. Wm. H. Hotchkiss, 
one of the leading authorities on federal 
income taxes as applied to insurance 
companies will speak on the “Federal 
Income Tax on Insurance Companies.” 


Will Offer Bill to 
Legalize Rate Fixing 


BEFORE CONGRESS THIS YEAR 





District of Columbia to Seek Model Bill 
to Permit Fire Companies to 
Makes Rates Jointly 





District of Columbia insurance com- 
panies are operating under a system of 
combination which is unauthorized by 
law and has been declared illegal in some 
states, H. P. Janisch, general counsel of 


the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, declared last week. The fed- 
eration held its eleventh annual meeting 
at the Mayflower Hotel in conjunction 
with the thirty-second annual convention 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 

Thomas M. Baldwin, Jr., superintend- 
ent of insurance of the District, appealed 
to the federation to urge its representa- 
tives in Congress to support the bill to 
be introduced in the next session to give 
the District a new insurance code. The 
measure would legalize combinations of 
Insurance companies to fix rates and 
would put those rates under supervision 
of Congress. 

Discussing the proposed new code, Mr. 
Janisch declared that the mutual com- 
panies are not now operating in conjunc- 
tion with the stock companies in the 
District. The measure, he said, would 
allow them to act with the stock com- 
panies in setting rates. Legalized com- 
bination and public regulation of rates, 
he said, has operated in other states to 
prevent gouging by companies and to 
protect the public against fly-by-night 
organizations. 

In about thirty states, he said, com- 
pensation companies are combined, un- 
der public regulation, and fire insurance 
companies in about twenty states. The 
proposed new District of Columbia law 
has been recommended by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
he declared. 

Few Companies in Aviation 

Only three companies are seeking to 
insure aviators and property from avia- 
tion hazards, Prof. Stephen B. Sweeney 
of the University of Pennsylvania, told 
the convention. The great losses from 
aviation forced all but one company out 
of the business back in 1922, he declared, 
and they are slow in coming back. 

Prof. Sweeney said the activity of the 
Department of Commerce was doing 
much to make aviation safer by eliminat- 
ing gypsy pilots, and expressed the be- 
lief that eventually the insurance com- 
panies would be able to go into aviation 
insurance on a greater scale as a result 
of this work. The Dole race, he said, 
would have been even more disastrous 
had it not been for the department. In- 
surance companies lost little on that race, 
however, because of a clause in their poll- 
cies which provides that the policy shall 
not be paid if land planes go more than 
a mile from shore or if seaplanes go 
more than five miles inland. 

The human element was declared the 
most important factor in fire insurance 
by Walter C. Hill of Atlanta, Ga., in a 
talk on moral hazards. All fires start 
through the human agency, he said, and 
companies really insure the person with 
reference to his property. 





DIVIDES N. J. TERRITORY 


The American of Newark, keeping pace 
with the rapid growth of its home state, 
has added a new man to its field force 
and divided the territory between three 
special agents. Herbert G. Guempel will 
concentrate his efforts in south New Jet 
sey territory, making his headquarters 
Camden. James A. Semple, who has beet 
manager of the brokerage department at 
the home office has been appointed spe- 
cial agent to assist Samuel H. Reiter ™ 
north New Jersey, both making theif 
headquarters at the home office ™ 
Newark. 
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Explains Formation 
Of the Kansas Code 


MODEL INSURANCE STATUTES 





Ass’t Commissioner Smith Tells How 
Kansas Threw Out Obsolete Laws 
and Simplified Control 





Assistant Insurance Commissioner 
John B. Smith of Kansas _ explained 
Wednesday at Cincinnati before the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners the high lights of the Kansas 
Code, which is a recodification of the 
laws of that state into a simplified and 
direct form. In the reformation thirty- 
three sections of the insurance law were 
stricken bodily from the statutes as ob- 
solete and unnecessary. Some of the 
insurance changes brought about by the 
new code include: 

Licenses now expire on the last day 
of April instead of the last day of Feb- 
ruary. Premium taxes are now pay- 
able by the first day of March instead 
of by the fifteenth day of January. Fire 
insurance companies organized under 
laws of governments foreign to the 
United States, now pay a premium tax 
of 2% instead of 4% as heretofore. The 
section covering annual statement blanks 
now permits, if it does not oblige, the 
use of the forms adopted by this con- 
vention. ; | 

The procedure in securing uniformity 
in insurance laws was as follows: 


Commission Was Created 


In 1925 Commissioner Baker, with the 
co-operation of others, secured the adop- 
tion of a bill providing for the creation 
of the Kansas insurance commission. 

Under the authority so vested the 
Kansas insurance commission met and 
began its work, said Mr. Smith. The 
press, agents’ associations, carriers, in- 
dividuals, and organizations of carriers 
were informed that the commission 
would shortly begin its work of revis- 
ing the insurance laws. A set of rules 
were adopted by the commission and 
these rules accompanied these announce- 
ments. The rules provided that propo- 
sals to revise the Kansas insurance laws 
should be made in writing and that a 
brief argument, in support of the pro- 
posal, in writing, should accompany the 
proposed change. A schedule of meet- 
ings was announced. A certain date for 
mutual hail companies, another for stock 
fire, another for life and so on until each 
class of company, operating in the state, 
was given a day and an hour to appear 
before the commission. 

The response was gratifying. Delega- 
tions appeared before the commission 
with their proposals in printed or written 
form, concise in form and clear in struc- 
ture. Proponents came prepared to state 
their propositions briefly and to argue 
effectively in behalf of their proposals. 
Time here forbids the detailing of the 
expert research and mature recommenda- 
tions made for the benefit of this com- 
mission by the gentlemen appearing be- 
fore that body. 


Assisted by Able Advise 


After all interested persons had been 
heard the commission retired to consoli- 
date the results of its inquiry. To as- 
sist them they had before them the uni- 
form insurance code proposed by the 
National Bar Association, the uniform 
insurance code being considered by Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia, reso- 
lutions pertinent to the subject as adopt- 
ed from time to time by this body, and 
the various proposals, that had been sub- 
mitted and in addition the commission’s 
own ideas as to what the new code 
should represent. After some _ three 
months the commission completed the 
drafting of a tentative code for Kansas. 
This tentative code was submitted to the 
press, to-agents’ organizations, to organi- 
zations of insurance companies, to all 
Kansas insurance companies, to interest- 
ed individuals, and to all who had ap- 
peared before the commission with pro- 
posed amendments. 

Accompanying the teritative code, ac- 


cording to Mr. Smith, was a memoran- 
dum inviting criticism. All interested 
were invited to show wherein the tenta- 
tive code would work undue hardship or 
bring about an undesirable condition. 
Objections were heard on specified dates 
in order that original proposals had been 
entertained. Following this series of 
meetings the commission again retired, 
this time to draft a report to the gov- 
ernor for which report provision was 
made in the bill creating the commis- 
sion. The report took on the form of 
this pamphlet, which I hold in my hand. 

Wherever a change was proposed in 
the law, the footnote explained the rea- 
son for the change and cited the section 
proposed to be repealed. 

“If I were asked what one factor,” 
said Mr. Smith, “more than any other 
was responsible for the adoption of the 
code in” Kansas, I would say without 
hesitation that it was in inviting all who 
were interested to come and state their 
proposals, argue in its behalf, and the 
opportunity that was afforded them to 
keep constantly informed on the commis- 
sion’s attitude on their proposals, to- 
gether with their reasons therefor. 

“As to the value of the code itself, 
you gentleman are better judges than 
I. It takes its place in the statutes of 
Kansas, born of care and consideration 
accorded all too few our laws. It be- 
gins its work with the full confidence 
of all concerned in its success and with 
the promise that all concerned in its 
creation will be honored by its per- 
formance.” 





JONAS H. CRANE DIES 
Ass’t Secretary of National of Hartford 

Stricken While on Vacation; Ex- 

pert on Rating Work 

Assistant Secretary Jonas H. Crane of 
the National Fire of Hartford, died sud- 
denly early Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 17, from an attack of acute indiges- 
tion. Mr. Crane’s death came as a shock 
to his friends because he was on vaca- 
tion, appeared to be in even better health 
than he had enjoyed for years and had 
experienced a very normal day previous 
to his sudden attack. 

Born in Champaign, IIL, fifty-one 
years ago, Mr. Crane had lived in vari- 
ous parts of the United States and ac- 
quired a broad knowledge of insurance. 
His experience included service in the 
western department of the Fireman’s 
Fund; special agency duties for the Lon- 
don & Lancashire, and extensive rating 
bureau training. His connection with 
rating bureaus included among other 
work, service as chief rater in the old 
Roulet Bureau of Texas and as assist- 
ant manager of the Oklahoma Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 

Joining the National in 1916, he en- 
tered the home office. His broad pre- 
vious experience, combined with his nat- 
ural ability and sound judgment, result- 
ed in his rapid promotion to agency su- 
perintendent in 1922, from which posi- 
tion he was elected assistant secretary 
in February, 1926. 








LUNING RESCINDS ORDER 


Insurance Commissioner John C. Lun- 
ing of Florida has revoked the ruling 
promulgated the first of this month that 
companies authorized to do business in 
Florida must not after October 1 rein- 
sure Florida risks in companies not ad- 
mitted to that state. He says that he is 
satisfied that the ruling would have 
worked a hardship out of proportion to 
benefits gained. However, Commissioner 
Luning did say that it is illegal for com- 
panies writing in Florida to reinsure 
Florida risks written by non-admitted 
companies. 


B. S. FLAGG HEADS MUTUALS 


Burton S. Flagg of Andover, Mass., 
was elected president of the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Companies at the an- 
nual meeting held in Washington last 
week. Arthur D. Baker is vice-presi- 
dent. 
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He is a crippled factory building, still 


Rent Insurance. 

But more important yet, it is paying the 
agent who sold this valuable protection to his 
client. It is paying in good will—in greater 
confidence — in more business. Our agents 
find that the client who sees his interests so 
carefully watched can be sold many more types 
of essential insurance. The favorable comment 
of such clients to their friends has also been a 
great factor in the success of agents of this 
company. 

In addition to selling Rent Insurance to 
landlords, our agents are telling property 
owners who occupy their own premises about 
Rental Value Insurance. And to protect other 
clients against higher rents when fire termi- 
nates their lease they are telling them about 
Leasehold Insurance. All these are cases where 
“Telling them and Selling them” pays the 
agent for many years to come. 
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Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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New Jersey Insurance 
Talks Start Next Week 


THE TOPICS TO BE REVIEWED 





Lectures Will Be Given by Prominent 
Fire and Casualty Men Under 
Society Auspices 





The New Jersey Society of Insurance, 
which was organized several years ago 
for the purpose of preserving the his- 
tory and knowledge of the insurance 
business; to collect records, documents, 
and information pertaining to the theory 
and practice of insurance; to encourage 
an ever higher standard of ethics and 
culture in the insurance business; and 
by educational methods and publicity to 
extend the knowledge of the business, 
has issued its schedule of lectures for 
the year classes of 1927-28, which will 
be given by a number of prominent fire 
insurance officials of New Jersey and 
New York. 

The classes which will open next week 
include three fire courses, junior, inter- 
mediate and senior, while those in the 
casualty course will be the junior and 
intermediate classes. These courses will 
be open to both men and women now en- 
gaged in the insurance business who de- 
sire to enlarge their scope of knowledge. 


Subjects Selected 


The subjects in the junior fire course 
will consist of principles and history of 
insurance; fire insurance policy contract; 
building construction, frame and brick; 
common hazards; woodworking indus- 
tries, and English elementary. Those of 
the intermediate course will include fire 
insurance rating, history, and principles; 
fire insurance policy contract, forms and 
clauses; drafting fire insurance plans; 
fire protection, public and private; elec- 
trical fire hazards; metal industries, and 
a course in advanced English. 

The senior course will consist of fire 
insurance rating, principles and prac- 
tices; fire loss settlements; agency, 
agency law, organization and manage- 
ment; fire protection—automatic sprink- 
lers, equipment and supervisory service; 
chemical fire hazards; textiles and tex- 
tile industries; legal requirements and 
state supervision. 


Officials to Lecture 


Among the lecturers for the fire course 
will be Edward Cadman, engineering de- 
partment of the Schedule Rating office 
of New Jersey; Laurence E. Falls, vice- 
president of the American of Newark; 
Edward R. Hardy, secretary of the In- 
surance Institute of America; Frederick 
Hoadley, secretary of the American of 
Newark; J. E. T. McClellan, superin- 
tendent of the Rating & Inspection de- 
partment of the Schedule Rating Office 
of New Jersey, who will be the first 
lecturer of the season; Henry I. Wil- 
lett, assistant secretary of the Firemen’s 
of Newark; C. J. Peacock, manager of 
the New York branch of the Under- 
writers Laboratory of Chicago; William 
B. Wiegand, chief examiner of the De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance of 
New Jersey; Gilbert Stecher, special 
agent, Commercial Union, in New York; 
Stephen E. Parker, assistant superin- 
tendent of the improved risk department 
ment of the American of Newark and 
Leon A. Watson, rating expert of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey. 


Casualty Course 


_ In the casualty junior course the sub- 
Jects will consist of workmen’s compen- 
sation, taking in its foundation, common 


law principles, statutory law, court pro- 
cedure, analysis of laws, the insurance 
obligation under the compensation law, 
and the insurance contract. The automo- 
bile course is made up of need of auto- 
mobile insurance, liability and property 
damage and collision forms, compulsory 
insurance, garage owners, manufacturers 
and dealers risks, organization and prac- 
tice of automobile rate making, experi- 
ence rating, special risks, claim proced- 
ure and general correspondence. 

The subjects that will make up the 
intermediate casualty course are public 
liability insurance, which will include 
law ot negligence, all forms of public 
liability policy contracts, property dam- 
age liability and adjustment of losses. 
There will be lectures on accident and 
health insurance, the subjects being ori- 
gin and development, policy benefits and 
provisions, moral hazard, adjustment of 
losses and sales. The subjects to be 
taken up on Workmen’s compensation 
insurance will include the study of meth- 
ods of administration and procedure, 
study of underwriting, rates, rules, de- 
velopment of rate making organizations 
and experience rating. 

Sales, state supervision and general 
correspondence will be explained by lec- 
tures on accident and sickness, compen- 
sation and liability, and burglary and 
plate glass. The subjects on state super- 
vision and correspondence have not been 
selected as yet. 


Casualty Lecturers 


The lecturers in the casualty courses 
will include Milton Acker, manager of 
the compensation and liability depart- 
ment of the National Bureau of Surety 
& Casualty Underwriters of New York; 
T. Y. Beams, superintendent of the lia- 
bility department of the Royal Indem- 
nity in New York; A. R. Lawrence, spe- 
cial deputy commissioner of the depart- 
ment of banking and insurance of New 
Jersey; George F. Miller, superinten- 
dent compensation department Commer- 
cial Casualty in Newark; Frederick E. 
Wilkens, vice-president and_ general 
manager Bankers Indemnity of New- 
ark; L. C. Wilsey, supervisor of the per- 
sonnel department of the Globe Indem- 
nity in Newark; F. Robertson Jones, 
secretary Workmen’s Compensation In- 
formation Bureau; H. P. Stellwagon, 
secretary National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, and Clarence 
W. Hobbs, special representative of the 
National Conference of Insurance Com- 
missioners on the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. 

As announced last week in The East- 
ern Underwriter the junior fire course 
will start October 4, the intermediate 
course on October 6, and the senior 
course on October 7. The junior and in- 
termediate courses in the _ casualty 











the building of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty in Newark. All classes will be of 
one hour duration and will be held from 
5 to 6 p. m. 


Society’s Growth 


The remarkable growth of the society's 
classes is shown in the following fig- 
ures. During the first year of the or- 
ganization of the society there was but 
one class held, that ot the junior fire 
when seventy-seven students registered. 
The following year, 1926-27, three classes 
were organized at which time twenty- 


six students registered for the junior fire. 


course, twenty-four for the intermediate 
fire and sixty-five for the junior cas- 
ualty. The highest average for the stu- 
dent in the 1926-1927 class for the junior 
fire was 82%, that for the intermediate 
fire, 78 and for the junior casualty, 9114. 
At the course last year students were 
registered from the various insurance of- 
fices located in and around Newark, Jer- 
sey City, Red Bank, Hackensack, Eliza- 
beth, Perth Amboy and other cities ad- 
jacent to Newark. 

‘These courses are given under the aus- 
pices of the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., of which the New Jersey So- 
ciety is a member. After a three year 
course a diploma is issued to the student 
upon which is stated his average in each 
subject that he has studied. 

Registrations for the coming classes 
started last Monday at 70 Park Place, 
Newark. Information can be obtained 
from Stephen E. Parker, secretary, 
whose office is located in the building 
of the American of Newark. 

The annual meeting of the society will 
be held on Friday, November 18, at 
which time the election of officers for 
the ensuing year will be held. 


HOW FARM PRESS HELPS 








Exerts a Noticeable Influence in Keeping 
Down Fire Losses in Country Sec- 
tions Says A. L. Gale 
Albert L. Gale, of Gale & Pietsch, Inc., 
of Chicago, talked last week in Wash- 
ington before the meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council on the influ- 
ence of the farm press in the fire pre- 
vention movement. He said the farm 
press exerts genuine influence because it 
has been working in close cooperation 
with the farm underwriting companies 
for some time, devoting many columns 
of trade papers to articles on fire waste. 
“An unbelievable amount of construc- 
tive publicity,” said Mr. Gale, “on the 
subject of fire prevention and protec- 
tion, has appeared in the columns of 
these papers. Fire prevention is almost 
as standard a topic for editorial treat- 
ment as any farm activity, and the ar- 
ticles and editorials have covered a wide 
range, including lightning rod installa- 














Change In Control Of 
Red Bank Company 


MAN’F’R’S. FIRE CHANGES HANDS 





Joseph M. Byrne of Newark Has Been 
Elected President and R. A. Corroon 
Chairman of Board 


Control of the Manufacturers Fire of 
Red Bank, N. J., has passed into the 
hands of Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., head of 
the J. M. Byrne Co., insurance agency 
of Newark. 

The company is one of the oldest in 
New Jersey and the home office will be 
removed to Newark. It is the intention 
of the new interests to increase the capi- 
tal and surplus and widen the scope of 
operation. The company has since its 
inception confined its business to New 
Jersey. 

Joseph M. Byrne has been elected 
president and R. A. Corroon, president 
of the American Equitable and Knick- 
erbocker, has been appointed chairman 
of the board. 

_The 1926 statement of the company 
gives as its capital $50,900; assets, $34,- 
270; liabilities, $70,085; surplus, $13,284; 
premiums received, $85,808; total income 
for the year 1926, $102,098, while the 
total expenditures amounted to $61,485. 

The Manufacturers Fire was started in 
1849, being organized as a mutual. It 
was then incorporated as the Morris 
County Insurance Co. and in November, 
1918, it became a stock company. In 
1922 the controlling interest in the com- 
pany was purchased by a group of Red 
Bank business men. 





PHILA. AGENTS’ MEETING 


The board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia Agents met Tues- 
day afternoon in Philadelphia to discuss 
the commission arrangement with the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association. <A 
meeting of agents with representatives 
of the E. U. A. is scheduled for next 
Monday, October 3. Those on the Phila- 
delphia agents’ committee include 
Charles K. Yungman, Walter J. Chase 
and Robert B. Bishop. 


FEDERAL TAX DECISION 


The Board of Tax Appeals in Wash- 
ington has decided that an insurance cor- 
poration, 99% of the stock of which is 
owned by another corporation, is not en- 
titled to classification as a personal serv- 
ice corporation within the meaning of 
Section 200 of the 1918 Revenue Act. 
The case involved the Manufacturers In- 
surance Agency Co. and the Michigan 
Underwriters Corporation. 


























branch will open on October 3. The fire tions, chimney and flue construction, 
courses will be held in the auditorium of handling explosives, the exercise of 
the American of Newark building, while greater care with matches, lanterns, THE HANOVER 
those of the casualty will be given in gasoline, stoves, and so on.” 
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Crawford & Co. Discuss 
Vacuum Cotton Loss 


COMMENT ON TUTTLE DEFENSE 


Chicago Broker Says They Hold Direct 
Binder For Assured From Newark 
Co.; Discuss Fire Marshal Report 





R. N. Crawford & Co., of Chicago, 
brokers, have written to The Eastern 
Underwriter a letter relating to the law- 
suit between the receivers of the Vacuum 
Cotton Harvester Co., Indiana, and the 
National Guaranty of Newark, following 
a fire. The Eastern Underwriter print- 
ed an announcement of this suit and then 
presented the defence of the National 
Guaranty. The letter written by R. N. 
Crawford & Co., is in reply to statements 
made by R. R. Tuttle of the National 
Guaranty in The Eastern Underwriter. 

Although this paper does not intend to 
have the Vacuum Cotton Harvester case 
tried in its columns, it is printing here- 
with some extracts from the letter of R. 
N. Crawtord & Co. 

“To begin with, you quote that the 
broker in the risk which was R. N. Craw- 
ford & Co. signed the binder for the 
company and that we had no authority to 
do so. First, in answer to that we wish 
to say that we do not, nor never have 
represented or been agents for the Na- 
tional Guaranty Insurance Co., and hav- 
ing been in business for nearly fifteen 
years and representing practically twen- 
ty companies as general agents, we are 
well aware of the fact that unless we 
hold a license and an authority to rep- 
resent a company, we have no authority 
to bind the company on any risk. We 
are also aware of the fact that where 
we act as brokers on a risk, we have 
to secure the binder for either the au- 
thorized agent of the company or the 
company itself, which in this case we 
did and hold a direct binder for our as- 
sured from the National Guaranty In- 
surance Co. 

Alleges Company Had Knowledge of 

Binder 

“Secondly, the company had full 
knowledge of their liability and the ex- 
isting binder which we held as a state- 
ment was rendered us for the premium 
on this risk showing policy number, date, 
and amount of premium, and apparently 
before the policy had left the office of 
the National Guaranty Insurance Co., the 
fire occurred and we never received the 
policy in lieu of the binder which we 
hold. 

“We have in our files considerable cor- 
respondence between our office and the 
insurance company, which evidences the 
fact beyond a question of a doubt that 
they had full knowledge that they had 
issued a binder and assumed liability on 
this risk in the amount of $20,000. 

“The fact that the company is not li- 
censed to do business in Indiana does not 
enter into the case at all as there are 
numerous insurance companies, as you 
well know, who are not licensed in vari- 
ous states’and <still accept business in 
those states. This in no way affects the 
coverage or the validity of the contract. 

“You also quote Mr. Tuttle as having 
stated that the fire marshall had made a 
report on the fire that would be inter- 
esting reading. I beg to advise that our 
understanding is that the results of the 
investigation by the Fire Marshall gave 
the assured a clean record and these 
records are on file. 

“We got into communication with the 
attorney in the case as I referred your 
inquiry regarding this loss to him at the 
time you wired us for certain facts for 
publication and he advises me that he 
wired you the exact facts and, therefore, 
I am somewhat baffled to know why you 
published the Tuttle article which does 
not present the true facts in the case 
at all. 

“We are vitally interested in this ar- 
ticle inasmuch as you have quoted our 
name as being the brokers on the risk 
and any errors reflect upon us. Inas- 


Insurance Society 
Prizes Announced 


TO BE AWARDED OCTOBER 24 





Fire, Marine and Casualty Prizes Go to 
Best Three Papers; Honorable 
Mentions Also Given 





Thomas J. Grahame, chairman of the 
committee on prizes of the Insurance 
Society of New York, announces the fol- 
lowing awards for the examinations of 
the Insurance Institute of America held 
last April: 

Junior Fire (Ernest Sturm Prizes)— 

Ist Prize—Harold B. Hitchcock, Globe 

& Rutgers; 
2nd Prize—Robert W. Shipman, Un- 
derwriters’ Bureau of M. 
& S. States.; 
3rd Prize—James Garner, Liverpool & 
London & Globe. 

Honorable Mention—William T. Spie- 
gelberg, Liverpool & London & Globe; 
Mrs. Julia L. Field, Niagara Fire; James 
Ferrara, Home. 

Intermediate Fire (Cecil F. Shallcross 
Prizes) : 
Ist Prize—George G. Phillips, Home; 
2nd Prize—Arthur M. Eagles, Great 
American; 
3rd Prize—Mrs. Julia L. Field, Niagara 
Fire. 

Honorable Mention—Roderick M. 
Hudgins, Great American; Harry J. Ar- 
nold, with H. G. Treiss Agency; Nicho- 
las Disbrow, New York Underwriters. 
Senior Fire (William A. Blodgett 

Prizes) : 
Ist Prize—William Keller, Liverpool 
& London & Globe; 
2nd Prize—Henry Hazlehurst,  Jr., 
Newark Fire; 

3rd Prize—Harold F. Crozier, Liver- 

pool & London & Globe. 

Honorable Mention—Louis J. Dryer, 
Crum & Forster; John J. Ward, Newark 
Fire; Henry W. Wolff, Niagara Fire. 
Junior Marine (Cornelius Eldert Prize): 

Ist Prize—A. M. Russell, Mather & 

Company; 

2nd Prize—William Reinsdorf, John- 

son & Higgins; 

3rd Prize—Arthur G. Paul, Ore Steam- 

ship Company. 

Honorable Mention—Ernest Copeland, 
Roberts & Ebert, Inc.; William Moller, 
Atlantic Mutual; Miles K. Burton, Brit- 
ish & Foreign. 

Senior Surety (Irving W. Moss Prizes): 

ist Prize—Frank P. Casey, Union 
Indemnity ; 

2nd Prize—E. Dale Stewart, National 


Surety; 
3rd Prize--Michael J. Hally, Union 
Indemnity. 


Honorable Mention — Richard M. 
Smith, Royal Indemnity; John P. Madi- 
gan, Union Indemnity; Oakley Myers, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty. 
Senior Casualty (Thomas J. Grahame 

Prizes) : 

Ist Prize—Frederick E. Muller, Gen- 

eral Reinsurance; 

2nd Prize—Ralph E. Prouty, Aetna 

Life; 
3rd Prize—F. Stuart Brown, Norwich 
Union Indemnity. 

Honorable Mention—John Riddell, 
Norwich Union Indemnity; Richard A. 
Leyendecker, Rathbone & Son; Eugene 
F. Daly, Aetna Life. 

The prizes will be presented at the 
annual dinner of the society to be held 
at the Hotel Astor on Monday evening, 
October 24. 








much as your publication is a represen- 
tative organ of the insurance business, 
we feel justified in demanding an article 
correcting the above article referred to.” 
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SEE BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

Members of the National Association 
of Mutual Fire Companies, which held 
its annual convention in Washington last 
week, inspected the plant of the Bureau 
of Standards while there. Standard fire 
tests were demonstrated for their bene- 
fit. 
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Offers Remedy For 
Auto Finance Abuses 


POLICIES WITH EVERY CAR 





Comm. Wysong of Indiana Says Issuing 
of Certificates Only to Part-time 
Purchasers Is Very Unfair 





An attack on the methods of some 
insurance companies and automobile fin- 
ance concerns handling the insurance on 
cars bought under the partial payment 
plan was made this week by Insurance 
Commissioner Clarence C. Wysong of 
Indiana before the meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at Cincinnati. He told how his 
state has solved this problem to its own 
satisfaction. 

In the opinion of Mr. Wysong in all 
cases of insurance issued under the de- 
ferred payment plan there should be de- 
livered to the assured a standard policy 
with a mortgage or loss payable clause, 
instead of merely a certificate. When 


such a contract is delivered to the pur- 
chaser he can then ascertain what cov- 
erage he has, what premium he has paid, 
the rate of his insurance and the date 
when the same expires. 

The purchaser having this evidence 
before him, said Mr. Wysong, will then 
know whether he can go out and buy 
additional coverage without invalidating 
his policy ; he will know what he has paia 
for his protection, and whether under the 
guise ot insurance he has contributed to 
exorbitant finance charges. He will also 
know, the commissioner pointed out, 
when his insurance ends and whenever 
a loss occurs he will be armed with his 
contract and be able to fight for his 
rights instead of being in ignorance as 
to his protection. 

Abuses Reported to Department 

Citing some of the difficulties which 
came before the Indiana Insurance De- 
partment Commissioner Wysong listed 
these: 

The most prevalent complaint was 
where the finance company had charged 
the purchaser some amount for an item 
of insurance, where in fact, only the in- 
terest of the financing company had been 
insured, The average person knowing 
that he had paid some amount for some 
kind of insurance went along blissfully 
until a loss occurred and then discov- 
ered that as far as he was concerned 
that he had no protection and his loss 
was total. 

A purc¢haser was led to believe that 
he had full coverage, fire, theft and col- 
lision and is charged for the same and 
then when a loss occurred, liability was 
denied on the ground that no insurance 
covered that class of loss. 

Financing charges and premium 
charges were combined so that the pur- 
chaser could have no knowledge of the 
distribution of the amount he paid for 
insurance. 

Charging a stated amount for insur- 
ance above the approved rates so that 
exhorbitant finance charges or a part 
of such charges could be blamed upon 
so-called high insurance rates. 

Placing insurance to be reduced as to 
the finance company’s interests as pay- 
ments are made without making any 
Provisions to care for the increasing in- 
terest of the purchaser. 

Issuing insurance for one year and 
then as the last payment upon the fi- 
Nancing plan was made before the end 
of such period cancelling the insurance 
at a short rate in lieu of pro rating. 

Issuing policies for one year and can- 
celling as the last finance payment is 
made without any notification to the as- 
sured purchaser. 

enying liability for any loss as to the 

Purchaser on pretext or technicality and 
allowing claim to the financing company 
on the identical policy contract. 

general tendency to protect only 
the financing company’s interests, leav- 


ing the purchaser to save himself from 
loss the best way that he might be able. 
_ “Accordingly,” said Mr. Wysong, “tak- 
ing into consideration the abuses set out 
and the complaints taken into considera- 
tion as they came before the department 
and being mindful of the legal limitations 
of the power of the department, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927, the following order was 
issued: 
Letter Sent to Auto Underwriters 


“*To Automobile Insurance Companies and As- 
sociations: 

“Tt has come to my attention that Finance 
Companies issuing certificates purporting to be 
a duplicate of what is designated as a Master 
Policy, are very often not delivered the as- 
sured, thus leaving the assured in ignorance 
as to the coverage provided or the amount of 
his interests therein. This practice has pro- 
duced a very unsatisfactory situation to this 
department by the filing of complaints for non- 
settlements of claims. 

“*You are hereby notified that on and after 
March 15, 1927, all policies issued through 
finance companies must be a Standard Automo- 
bile Policy of regulation form and in which 
the financing company is jointly named with the 
assured, and their interest in the property in- 
sured protected by a regular mortgage and loss 
payable clause as their interest therein may 
appear. 


““*Policies so issued must be written at the 
rate filed with, and approved by this depart: 
ment for automobile fire, theft and tornado in- 
surance and no other charge of any kind shall 
appear therein, the amount of insurance named 
to remain constant and shall not fluctuate by 
an increase or decrease of any indebtedness to 
which the property insured may be subject.’ 

“The attitude of the major portion of 
the insurance companies doing business 
in the state toward the order was very 
commendable and, in fact, I believe that 
the insurance companies on the whole 
agreed with the department that the or- 
der was for advancement of the insur- 
ance business and would be for a better 
attitude of the public toward insurance 
in general, and the utmost cooperation 
was had from this class of insurers in 
compliance with and the execution of 
the order. 

Comparatively Few Objections 

“Objections to the order came only 
from two classes of insurers; those com- 
panies whose greater volume of business 
in the automobile field came from the 
financed business; in fact, it might be 
said whose only business in the state 
was in that field, and that class of in- 
surers whose stock was owned by finance 
business interests or which were built 
as a subsidiary to some finance company 
and were insuring only the business of 
its sponsor. 

“The first class of insurers objected to 
a compliance with the order upon the 
argument that it would cause an entail- 
ment of extra expense and a revision of 
their entire system as this system had 
been inaugurated and standardized for 
this class of business alone, and inas- 
much as no other class of business was 
written in the state the extra expense 
would work a hardship. 

“The second class of objectors ar- 
gued fipon general items and .it could 
easily be seen that this class did not 
consider that the protection to the pur- 
chaser was of any importance, but their 
first duty was to the finance company 
of which they really were a part and 
whose financial success depended to «a 
certain extent upon aid from this class 
of insurers. 

“Notwithstanding the objections, the 
order was placed in effect and since the 
date of its effectiveness, the department 
has not had a single complaint under 
its plan and it appears to us that the 
root of the evil was reached, and that 
the injustices which were prevalent 
under the old conditions were wiped 
away.” 


HUDSON COUNTY ELECTIONS 

At the annual meeting last week of 
the Underwriters’ Association of Hud- 
son County at Jersey City, Harvey B. 
Nelson, of the Nelson & Ward Co. of 
Jersey City, was elected president. Fred 
F. Schmidt of Hoboken was elected vice- 
president and Henry R. Burr of Jersey 
City, secretary-treasurer. The executive 
committee consists of R. P. Schenck of 
Jersey City, H. J. Weidner of Hobo- 
ken, L. N. Creighton of Hoboken, Ar- 
nold Rippe of Union City and Charles 
Bischoff of North Hudson. 





Says Master Policies 
Aid Unlicensed Covers 


ASKS POLICY WITH EVERY CAR 





Comm. Sullivan of New Hampshire 
Finds Several Faults With Master 
Forms; Speaks on Bank Agencies 





_ Insurance Commissioner John E. Sul- 
livan of New Hampshire agreed with 
Commissioner Wysong yesterday at the 
commissioners’ convention at Cincinnati 
that persons buying automobiles on the 
deferred payment plan should receive in- 
surance policies instead of certificates 


when the car is covered automatically - 


by the finance company. There appears 
to be quite a bit of opposition in state 
insurance department circles to the mas- 
ter policy system with its certificates to 
car purchasers. In the course of his talk 
Mr. Sullivan also declared that he did 
not favor the licensing of finance cor- 
porations as insurance agents. 

Commissioner Sullivan said that he is 
strongly of the opinion that the resident 
agency system has and can render in 
the future a service commensurate with 
insurance principles and that it is en- 
titled to much credit for the established 
methods now in existence. He believes 
the system should not be tampered with 
and its continuance is warranted by 
years of usage and experience. 


Is Certificate Only Ample? 


Giving his criticisms of the use of the 
master automobile policy issued to many 
finance companies by automobile insur- 
ers Commissioner Sullivan said: 

“The question which confronts us at 
this time is whether a standard automo- 
bile policy separately issued on each risk 
can best serve all interested parties, in 
insurance issued to cover automobiles 
purchased on a partial payment basis, or 
whether a master policy lends a more 
equitable service of protection to all in- 
terested parties. The separate fire pol- 
icy of the various fire companies through 
their agency system has rendered a most 
commendable service over a long period 
of time to American home owners and 
the mortgagees, thereby serving all in- 
terested parties equitably. Such policies 
contain a standard assignment clause 
which enables the property owner to 
convey or assign his interest as it may 
appear. It should be also recognized that 
no type of property covered by insurance 
is of more vital interest to state and 
country than that of the American home. 

“The master policy is generally issued 
to a finance corporation. By virtue of its 
interest this policy is usually held in 
the office of such institution unless the 
insurance commissioner orders other- 
wise. No premium is purported to be 
paid on a master policy when issued to 
the finance corporation and only when 
certificates are issued is the premium 
paid. Three certificates are generally 
issued covering one automobile. The 
firiance corporation retains one certifi- 
cate, the purchaser of the automobile re- 
ceives one and the other is forwarded 
to the insurance company. The terms 
and conditions of the certificate provide 
that in the event of loss, interests if any, 
are payable to the finance corporation. 
The real property owner pays all the 
tariff, which includes the insurance pre- 
mium and this act is performed very 
often without valid protection. 

“When loss occurs under a company 
policy, it becomes the duty of the com- 
pany to send a representative to the as- 
sured or interested party under the terms 
of the contract for the purpose of ad- 
justing the loss. When loss occurs, as a 
rule, the assured reads for the first time 
the contract upon which he has been 
depending. Master policies with three 
certificates covering one risk are bound 
to develop much confusion to the pur- 
chasers of insurance, bringing into ex- 
istence conflicting conditions, and _ its 
many questionable features make it in 
effect a gambling contract. The system 
under which the master policy becomes 
operative appears to be very much in 


conflict with our regulatory provisions. 
As a basis of comparison and as an il- 
lustration, a finance corporation located 
in New York operating under a master 
policy may write certificates or contracts 
in every state of the Union without being 
authorized as an agent or broker in any 
state. By virtue ot their plan of opera- 
tion they have connections with an un- 
limited number of garages and their em- 
ployes, who assist them in obtaining and 
writing insurance. 

“It may well be maintained that this 
type ot policy under its systematic pro- 
cedure supersedes the privileges ot an 
authorized insurance company and _ its 
agents. The finance corporation exer- 
cises the same rights and privileges, be- 
ing broader in many respects, as a mas- 
ter policy when issued is in force for 
evermore until cancelled, without meet- 
ing the general requirements to become 
authorized, including admission tees, re- 
newal fees and requirements annually. 
It seems evident that the master policy 
serves faithfully unauthorized insurance 
operators and enables them to divide in- 
surance commissions. lt also serves in- 
surance companies who are more dis- 
posed to respect their volume of busi- 
ness than they are the insurance laws, 
rules and regulations. It is doubtless un- 
necessary tor me to intorm you that 
I do not view the master policy with 
favor.” 

Opposes Bank Agencies 

On the subject of licensing financial 
institutions as insurance agents Mr. Sul- 
livan voiced his opposition in these 
words: 

“If I ventured to assert that banking 
institutions as a whole are not suited to 
qualify as authorized insurance agents 
or brokers to transact fire and casualty 
lines without some explanation, my con- 
tention would not be acclaimed but 
would be scorned. It is my contention, 
however, that banking institutions caynot 
feasibly be so authorized owing to the 
fact oi the great influence wielded by 
commercial bankers through their finan- 
cial power. This is an important consid- 
eration, especially affecting the placing 
of insurance on automobiles purchased 
on a partial payment basis. It would be 
consistent and reasonable for an insur- 
ance commissioner to determine that 
bankers’ influence could not effectively be 
restricted if they were authorized as in- 
surance agents or brokers. 

“The New Hampshire Insurance De- 
partment has ruled that the lending 
power of banking institutions, which in- 
cludes also the unregulated finance cor- 
poration as well as garages or their em- 
ployes, cannot properly be allowed to 
function as insurance agents or brokers. 
The ruling is based on our Rebating 
Law, the language of which is in part 
as follows: “or any other valuable con- 
sideration which is not specified, prom- 
ised or provided for in the policy con- 
tract of insurance, nor offer, promise, 
give, sell, purchase or give any other 
thing of value whatsoever as an induce- 
ment to insurance.” What consideration 
in the form of an inducement is or could 
be more effective in the placing of in- 
surance than the loan privilege offered 
by finance corporations with their other 
valued elements of operation? I am con- 
vinced that such financial institutions 
are not-entitled to the privilege to be- 
come authorized as insurance agents or 
brokers.” zs 


STANDARD HOSE COUPLINGS 


About 40% of the total number of fire- 
protected cities of the United States have 
adopted a standard for screw thread 
couplings enabling the fire apparatus of 
one city to come to the aid of another, 
according to information from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington. The 
work of standardization has been car- 
ried on by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. At the present 
time in twenty-four states the process 
of converting the existing equipment to 
the standard dimensions is well organ- 
ized. 
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International Marine 
Union Meets at Lido 


234 COMPANIES. NOW BELONG 





Secretary’s Report Finds Some _ En- 
couraging Developments; Glens 


Falls One of New Members 





The sixty-second general meeting of 
the International Union of Marine In- 
surance, the most important interna- 
tional organization of marine underwrit- 
ers in existence, was held on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week at the Grand 
Hotel des Bains at the Lido, Venice. 
The convention was attended by lead- 
ing underwriters from all parts of Eu- 
rope, including a large delegation from 
England. 

M. Frenzyl, secretary of the Union, 
and in this instance the capable execu- 
tive is a member of the female sex, in 
presenting a report of activities during 
the last twelve months, said that there 
is one favorable feature of the last year, 
to wit: the determination on the part of 
underwriters, unmistakably growing and 
gradually assuming a more definite 
shape, to draw logical conclusions from 
the facts that are brought forcibly to 
their notice. Underwriters are becom- 
ing more inclined to take those meas- 
ures for self-preservation which are 
available in association and co-operation, 
with a view to eliminating evils that have 
already been tolerated too long. Of ne- 
cessity the inception of these evolution- 
ary tendencies is local or national, but 
if they are to acquire sufficient strength 
to attain success they need strong sup- 
port and the sympathetic protection of 
a larger community. To insure such 
support, and systematically to promote 
concerted action is one of the first and 
foremost aims of the International Ma- 
rine Insurance Union, and it is essential 
that this organization should prove equal 
to the expectations of its supporters 

It is true that so far not all the hopes 
which were entertained last year when 
the organization of the Union was broad- 
ened, have been realized. Inevitably 
progress in achieving improvement is 
slow, but it is nevertheless evident that 
the movement towards concerted action 
is gaining ground. New adherents have 
joined the ranks of the Union, and not 
only has the gulf between what has been 
and what can be attained, been dimin- 
ished thereby, but the prospect of still 
greater success in the future has been 
considerably enhanced. In particular it 
is to be ‘noted that recently a number of 
leading French companies have joined 
the Union, and this is a matter of sin- 
cere gratification to all true friends of 
the spirit of co-operation which animates 
the International Union. Then, again, 
there are indications that the great ma- 
rine insurance markets in the United 
States and Japan are beginning to take 
cognizance of our “Marine Underwriters 
League of Nations,” and with this. in 
mind it is, perhaps, neither unwarranted 
nor Overoptimistic seriously to consider 
developments which would bring the 
Union from a preponderantly European 
institution to one of world wide impor- 
tance. 

In this connection it may be remarked 
that possibly more might be done by 
members of the Union in the way of 
overcoming the lethargy or the scepti- 
cism of those who are not members by 
appealing to their readiness to make sac- 
rifices for the benefit of the business as 
a whole and should steps taken in this 
direction succeed, the immediate result 
would be to increase the influence and 
prestige of the Union. It is also to be 
remembered that the financial side of 
membership (frequently an obstacle to 
possible recruits) would be more satis- 







































































factorily arranged if the cost of admin- 
istration were to be shared by a larger 
number of offices, since even a consider- 
ably extended roll of members would not 
materially increase overhead expendi- 
ture. 

234 Companies in Union 

So far the number of new members 
has amply counterbalanced the inevit- 
able losses due to amalgamations, with- 
Grawals from the marine insurance mar- 
ket, etc. At present the roll of mem- 
bers includes 234 names as compared 
with 227 a year ago. 

Ten companies resigned membership. 
On the other hand, 17 were elected to 
membership, including the Glens Falls, 
of Glens Falls, N. Y. 

The participation of individual coun- 
tries is set out below: 
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Hull Insurance 
So far the most important develop- 


ments in the hull market have taken 
place without any immediate or material 
help from the Union, but it may be as- 
sumed that the spirit of co-operation cul- 
tivated amongst the members, and the 
close personal relations established dur- 
ing Conferences may have had a con- 
tributory, if inconspicuous, effect in 
bringing about those inter-market agree- 
ments which have been a marked feature 
of recent history. While it cannot be 
denied that some serious setbacks have 
been experienced, the situation in the 
hull market nevertheless shows that in 
many instances overkeen competition has 
been replaced by mutual understanding 
and a reasonable readiness to work on 
co-operative lines. 

Up to the present the Union has con- 





fined its attention to technical problems 
arising in connection with risks of a cer- 
tain class, as for instance the insurance 
of motor vessels. The approaching con- 
ference will afford an opportunity of dis- 
cussing whether in future the activities 
of the Union shall be extended to in- 
clude all questions relating to hull busi- 
ness in general since it is now possible 
to hope that effective co-operation on in- 
ternationale lines can be achieved in this 
direction. 


Policy Conditions and Clauses 

The Union has invariably paid the 
most careful attention to cargo insur- 
ance as the more varied department of 
the business, the more complex in its 
different aspects, the more flexible, and 
therefore the more international. The 
general policy has been to deal more 
with such matters as policy conditions 
than with rates, since it is generally real- 
ized that the latter have to be adopted 
to local conditions with regard to the 
standard policy form and the require- 
ments of the insuring public, let alone 
that premiums must always be subject 
to the prevailing conditions with regard 
to competition in the markets concerned. 
It has been deemed advisable to post- 
pone, for the present, the carrying out 
of the proposal made last year for the 
comparative study of standard policy 
conditions in the various national mar- 
kets. The object of this proposal was 
to create a starting point for the gradu- 
al unification of cargo policy conditions, 
and the prime factor in the decision to 
postpone action was the conclusion that 
an undertaking of so wide a scope would 
require a number of years to accomplish. 
It is considered that a better plan would 
be to proceed step by step to confine 
ourselves in the near future to some 
measure of readjustment in the case of 
those policy clauses and conditions which 
appear most urgently to need reform. 

While it may be argued that in this 
there is nothing fresh, it may also be 
pointed out that the policy adopted in re- 
cent years of methodically proceeding by 
concerted action promises more success 
than could be expected from an isolated 
movement in any one market. In this 
connection the following developments 
stand out with prominence:’ 

Dangerous Drugs Agreement 

It is gratifying to be able to chronicle 
that not only has unanimity amongst the 
members been achieved with regard to 
the use of the clause, which was ap- 
proved in principle at the last general 
meeting, but also that the majority of 
national associations in the leading mar- 
kets have been induced to support our 
efforts by securing the adherence of their 
associates to the terms of the agree- 
ment. In these markets the well-known 
clause will now be incorporated either 
in all cargo policies or in those under 
which dangerous drugs might possibly be 
covered. In the first named form the 
agreement is in force in Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Germany and Holland, while 
in Austria, Italy, Poland and Switzerland 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $5,335,216.16 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $8,132,324.02 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,293,473.36 
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Marine Lectures Of 
Insurance Institute 


20 CLASSES WILL BE _ GIVEN 





Intermediate Course Will Take Up 
Cargo and Hull Underwriting, Re- 
insurance and Side Lines 





The Insurance Institute of America 
has announced the details for the inter- 
mediate course in marine insurance to be 
given this season from October to 
March, 1928. There will be twenty lec- 
tures in all, the classes meeting on 
Thursdays from 1.00 to 1.45 p. m. in the 
board room of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters at 85 John Street, 
Frank H. Cauty is chairman of the com- 
mittee on these lectures, with Hawley 
T. Chester, Hugh A. Mullins and J. §, 
Gilbertson as other members of the com- 
mittee. 

This year’s course deals with the va- 
rious phases of cargo underwriting, hull 
underwriting, reinsurance, ship building 
and ship’s documents, and several minor 
marine insurance covers. Many of the 
leading underwriters and brokers from 
the Beaver Street area are again to give 
the lectures. The cost to members of 
the institute is two dollars for the course 
and eight dollars for non-members. Fol- 
lowing is the list of lectures, titles and 
names of those who will speak: 

October 20—Foreign trade and marine insur- 
ance. Cooper D. Winn, Jr., Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 

October 27—Ship and shipbuilding. Classifi. 
cation societies—their function. Captain M. M. 
Crockett, Atlantic Mutual. 

November 3—Documents in commercial trans. 


actions. Carriers’ liability—Harter Act—Hague 
rules. T. Catesby Jones, Bigham, Englar & 
Jones. 


November 10—Cargo underwriting. Full, par 
tial, deck, underdeck, types of cargo, suscepti- 
bility to damage. William H. McGee, president, 
William H. McGee & Co. 

November 17—Cargo underwriting. Convey- 
ance and routes. Charles R. Page, manager, 
Atlantic Marine Department, Fireman’s Fund. 

December 1—Cargo underwriting. Valuations 
and average conditions. Charles R. Page. | 

December 8—Cargo underwriting. Theft, pil- 
ferage and non-delivery, oil, contact with other 
cargo and special hazards. Henry H. Reed, 
Platt, Fuller & Co. oe 

December 15—Cargo underwriting. | Inland 
marine risks. Howard W. Beebe, Carpinter & 
Baker. e 

January 5, 1928—Cargo underwriting. Car. 
riers’ liability insurance and_legal. liability risks. 
Louis F. Becker, director, Johnson & Higgins. 

January 12—Cargo underwriting. General car: 
goes—specific discussion. William D. Winter, 
vice-president, Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 

January 19—Cargo underwriting. Cotton im 
surance. Frank H. Cauty, United States man 
ager, Thames & Mersey. / 

January 26—Hull insurance. General discus: 
sion, syndicates, etc. Special forms—Ocean— 
Lake—Port. Lawrence J. Brengle, managef 
American Marine Insurance Syndicates. 

February 2—Hull insurance. Trading war 
ranties. Lawrence J. Brengle. , 

February 9—Hull insurance. Average, thirds 
off—Collision—-P. & I. cancellations—Disburse 
ments. Lawrence J. Brengle. Ky 

February 16—Hull insurance. Sailing vessels 
and ocean barges—Yachts, etc. John F. Keegat, 
director, Johnson & Higgins. A 

February 23-—Hull insurance. Inland marine 
Louis F. Burke, Home Insurance Co. 

March 1—Freight and duty insurance. 
Stewart Gilbertson, director, Talbot Bird & Co. 

March 8—War and strikes and riots instr 
ance. Hendon Chubb, Chubb & Son. 

March 15—Reinsurance. William H. McGee. 

March 22-—Stevedoring. Robert H. Overstreet 
manager, Stevedoring Division Union States 
Shipping Board. 





BANK AGENCIES IN CALIF. 


It is reported from California tha 
seven fire offices, controlling more that 
twenty-six companies, are violating the 
principles of the National Association % 
Insurance Agents by appointing bank 
agencies. These seven offices are allege 
to have made contracts with branches 
of the Bank of Italy in various paris 
of California. The bank has 7 
branches. The bank agencies are Si! 
to have been established in the name 
of individuals employed by the Bank ° 
Italy. 





HOMELAND IN VIRGINIA 
The Homeland of New York, a ror 
ning mate of the North British & Met 
cantile, has been licensed to do busines 
in Virginia. 
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No Decision Reached 
By Beha on Small Risks 


HEARS VIEWS OF ALL CARRIERS 





Appoints Conference Committee of Four; 
Stock Companies Push Proposed Plan 
At Compensation Hearing 





Representatives of all classes of car- 
riers—mutuals, state fund, stock and the 
bureaus—met with Superintendent of In- 
surance Beha of New York State last 
Thursday at the New York Insurance 
Department to discuss the problem of 
small vs. large compensation risks. This 
subject has been occupying the attention 
of a special committee of eight stock 
company executives for the past year and 
a half and they placed in Mr. Beha’s 
hands some weeks ago a plan which they 
believed would furnish the solution to 
the problem. It was this plan that the 
New York superintendent had before 
him at the hearing. 

Mr. Beha gave careful consideration 
to the arguments presented on all sides, 
taking care to bring out the viewpoints 
of the different interests represented. 
But instead of giving his decision fol- 
lowing the meeting he asked each of 
the organizations interested to designate 
a representative to meet with the repre- 
sentatives of other organizations as a 
conference committee to discuss the de- 
tails of the stock companies’ proposed 
plan. He requested that this committee 
be prepared to submit a unanimous opin- 
ion on the propositions offered wherever 
possible. Where no opinion could be 
reached it was his thought that the vari- 
cus views be forwarded to the depart- 
ment, together with, the data support- 
ing such views. 

Personnel of Conference Committee 

The conference committee as selected 
includes William Leslie, general manager, 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance; Leon S. Senior, manager and 
secretary, Compensation Inspection Rat- 
ing Board of New York; H. P. Janisch, 
general manager, American Mutual Al- 
liance of Chicago, representing the mu- 
tual companies, and H. P. Stellwagen, 
secretary-treasurer, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, repre- 
senting the stock companies. 

As is well known, stock companies 
have been losing heavily on small risks 
Over a period of years. It was pointed 
out at the hearing that such risks inva- 
tiably showed a much higher loss ratio 
than did risks paying larger premiums. 
The large risks, therefore, were carry- 
ing the load of the small risks. The cold 
fact Staring in the faces of the stock 
companies is that unless some provision 
is made for changing the rating system 
with the approval of the New York De- 
Partment, there soon will not be any 
compensation stock business. What the 


companies want is a 2%4% profit factor 
included in the rates. 


he fly in the ointment is that the 
Mutuals have persistently opposed the 


efforts of the stock carriers to get bet- 
ter rates on minimum rated risks. Re- 
peatedly they have voted against such 
suggestion not only in the gatherings of 
the National Council but at the most 
recent meeting of the New York rating 
body. ‘The chief point made by the mu- 
tuals at last Thursday’s hearing was that 
they were not sure the figures presented 
by the stock companies were correct. 

Judging from the attitude of the stock 
carriers, they have reached the point 
where they feel that the mutuals should 
give up trying to block their proposed 
plan. They say that if the mutuals don’t 
like it they have the right to draw up 
one of their own. 


Six Major Items Discussed 


The conversation at the hearing cen- 
tered around six major items which Mr. 
Beha suggested for discussion. Among 
them was the question of the feasibility 
of predicating the rate level underlying 
the annual rates upon the experience of 
the risks having annual premiums of less 
than $400 with a modification in the ap- 
plication of experience rating. Also the 
introduction of a* method of reflecting 
the basic rate for the individual risk as 
determined by the size group in which 
it falls. There was also considerable dis- 
cussion over the question of minimum 
premiums, the feeling being that a more 
equitable charge should be made. The 
question of a proper loading for service 
expenses, administration and taxes was 
also taken up and it was suggested that 
a method of expense charging should be 
devised which would embrace all of these 
factors and leave a modest profit. The 
regulation expense loading of 40%, ex- 
ecutives say, has proven inadequate in 
practice, the cost being something in ex- 
cess of 42%. Other questions considered 
were those having to do with the under- 
writing profit allowance, the question of 
the establishment of a rate level and 
the matter of permitting different rating 
procedure for mutual and stock carriers. 


Figures of Compensation Rating Board 
Read 


Those present were quite interested in 
the date submitted by the Compensation 
Inspection Rating Board, giving the com- 
plete experience for the policy years 
1924 and 1925 graded according to pre- 
miums. This experience showed that on 
risks paying minimum premium up to 
$150 on some 138,944 risks with total 
earned premium of $5,748,723, the in- 
curred loss was $4,285,980, or 74.6% on 
the 1925 policies, and the 1924 policy ex- 
perience on 122,942 risks showed $5,050,- 
085 earned premium with $4,259,688 in- 
curred loss, or 84.3%. 

The next class of risks, with the pre- 
miums from $150 to $1,000, showed in 
1925 policies total earned premiums of 
$10,308,346, with incurred losses of $6,- 
200,906, or 60.2%, and the 1924 policies 
of this class had a loss ratio of 67.7% 
on total earned premiums of $7,687,151. 

The next higher premium class, rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $20,000 on 1925 poli- 
cies, showed earned premiums of $21,- 
489,900, with incurred losses of $11,363,- 
896, or a loss ratio of 52.9%, while the 
1924 policies on earned premiums of $14,- 
667,995 had incurred losses of $8,848,491, 
or a loss ratio of 60.3%. Risks carrying 
larger premiums showed a loss ratio of 
52.8% on the 1925 policies and 55.8% on 
the 1924 policies. 
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Standard May Issue 
Joint Auto Policy 


ASKS ADVICE OF ITS AGENTS 





Would Either Make Arrangement With 
Existing Fire Company or 
Form New One 





E. J. Scofield, vice-president, Standard 
Accident, has sent a letter to the agents 
of the company, asking for their frank 
expression as to whether it would be 
advisable for the Standard to issue full 
coverage insurance on automobiles un- 
der one form of policy. This would be 
accomplished by a so-called “joint auto- 
mobile policy” by arrangement with a 
fire insurance company for the issuance 
of the fire and theft coverage. 

In making the suggestion Mr. Scho- 
field says: “The Standard is always 
anxious to render the very highest degree 
of service to its agents, and is willing and 
anxious at this time to consider the is- 
suance of a joint policy granting full cov- 
erage for automobiles, if the demand and 
the necessity on the part of its agents. is 
sufficiently emphatic to warrant that ac- 
tion. This letter is written for the pur- 
pose of testing and demonstrating the 
service necessity and the 
such a policy.” 

Referring to the fire company affilia- 
tion which would be necessary, Mr. 
Schofield says that such a company may 
be an already existing one, or one which 
the Standard may itself organize for 
that purpose. In the questionnaire 
which accompanies his letter he puts this 
matter up to the agents for opinion. 

Some of the Questions Asked 

Among other questions asked of Stand- 
ard agents are the following: 1. Would 
the privilege of issuing a full coverage 
policy for automobiles be of service to 
your agency? 2. What volume of pre- 
mium per annum for fire, theft, and 
collision coverage have you available to 
be written under such a policy through 
the Standard? 3. What volume of fire, 
theft and collision coverage is available 
to be written upon separate policy? 4. 
Do you now issue such a policy for anv 
other company or companies? .5. If 
possible, will you state the amount of 


demand for 


TO OPEN BOSTON BRANCH 





Constitution Indemnity Names Harry E. 
Moore as its New England Manager; 
His 20 Years in Insurance 


The Constitution Indemnity completed 
its arrangements this week for the open- 
ing of a branch office in Boston, having 
selected Harry E. Moore, until recently 
manager of the New England depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Casualty, as 
manager of this office. The company has 
secured office space in the Insurance 
Exchange Building and will begin writ- 
ing business as soon as Mr. Moore has 
perfected his organization. 

Mr. Moore comes to his position un- 
usually well equipped to undertake the 
managerial duties. He started his ca- 
reer in 1907 as a broker in Boston, later 
becoming accident department manager 
of the Ocean Accident’s New England 
branch. This was followed by his ap- 
pointment as special home office repre- 
sentative of the New England Casualty. 

In 1913 he joined the Massachusetts 
Bonding as manager of its commercial 
accident department at Boston which po- 
sition he held for ‘ten years, leaving to 
take the New England managership of 
the Zurich. He left that company in 1925 
when he became manager of the Metro- 
politan Casualty’s New England depart- 
ment. 





JOINS T. E. BRANIFF CO. 


H. C. Littlefield, formerly with the 
Oklahoma City branch office of the Hart- 
ford Accident as assistant manager, 
joins the T. E. Braniff Co. of that city 
on October 1, as assistant to E. H. Rur- 
rey, manager of its casualty department. 
The position to be filled by Mr. Little- 
field is one which has just been created 
in the Braniff office to take care of the 
needs of a rapidly growing business. 





STOCK NOW BEING LISTED 
The stock of the Great American In- 
demnity is now listed in the “over the 
counter” markets of the New York daily 
newspapers. The bid price of the stock 
has jumped seven points in the past week 
from 65 to 72. 








premium written during the last twelve 
months, divided as follows: fire and 
theft, collision, property damage, pub-» 
lic liability. 6. If consistent with your 
agency practice, will you please advise 
the name of the company or companies 
receiving the large proportion of busi- 
ness above stated? 
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What Our Agents Say About Us 


Here are excerpts from just a few of the hundreds of letters recently written by our Agents, telling us what they think of our 


service to them. The letters run from a half page to three pages in length, but we quote only a few words from each. 
For obvious reasons, we have not given names and addresses, but the originals of the letters are on file at our Office, and open 
to the inspection of anyone who has a legitimate reason for seeing them. 


In August, 146 new Agents joined our family. 


(1) Your administrative staff cannot be ex- 
celled, for you have genuine business men 
who embody admirable personal contact. 


(2) Thoroughly satisfied. Greatly admire 
your sales initiative and real service to Agents. 


(3) Have been dealing with Bonding Com- 
panies for ten years, and find it relief to deal 
with one which renders “personal touch” 
service. 


(4) The Agent would have to be blind in- 
deed if he did not sense feeling of service 
and enthusiasm existing in the very letters of 
the Company. 


(5) As one of your enthusiastic Agents, I 
want to tell you how well satisfied we are 
with your Company. 


(6) Have been satisfied and happy with ser-~ 


vice and co-operation rendered at all times 
by your organization. 


(7) I always feel sure, in soliciting business, 
that whatever your Company promises to do 
will be done both in the letter and in the 
spirit. 


(8) Company has made great advancement 
in service given to Agents. 


(9) More than pleased with wonderful co- 
operation given our Agency. 


(10) You have satisfied us in every line. 


(11) We very much appreciate your 
assistance. 


(12) All business placed with you has been 
handled most satisfactorily. 


(13) Your service is all we could ask. 


(14) Glad to inform you of my satisfaction 
with everything. 


(15) Home Office has done everything pos- 
sible to co-operate with the field. 


(16) Much pleased and satisfied with the 
service received from your Company and its 
Officers. 


(17) Congratulate you upon the splendid 
personnel with which you are surrounded. 


(18) Completely satisfied with the service 
accorded us. 


(19) Pleasure to deal witha Companv which 
has Agents’ interests first in mind. Nothing 
but praise to give you. 
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(20) Am convinced no other Company can 
give so great satisfaction along the lines of 
service. 


(21) Company has entirely satisfied me and 
my clients to fullest extent. 


(22) Appreciate prompt service and courte- 
ous treatment we received from your Com- 
pany. 

(23) Service given to us is satisfactory. 


(24) Can honestly say we have been per- 
fectly satisfied with all our dealings with your 
Company and have greatest confidence in you. 


(25) Well pleased with the service you 
render. 


(26) Very well pleased with our connection, 
and the service received has been very good. 


(27) You have pleased us, and we feel per- 
fectly at home with your Company. 


(28) Company just what I wish it to be. 


(29) More than satisfied with the service I 
have received. 


(30) Very much satisfied with conduct and 


‘personnel of the Company. 


(31) We like the Company very much. The 
spirit of co-operation is fine. 


(32) Have received excellent service from 
the Company since we started to represent 
them. 


(33) Service of the Company has been en- 
tirely satisfactory, and your Underwriters 
capable and of good understanding. 


(34) Very well satisfied. 

(35) Most satisfied and appreciative of 
manv courtesies extended. ; 

(36) Your service prompt and satisfactory. 


(37) Your service is all I could ask. 


(38) You have satisfied us in every re- 
spect. Well pleased with your service. 


(39) Very well pleased with the Company 
and its personnel. 


(40) Perfectly satisfied with the service 
given me. 


(41) My dealings with the Company have 
been very satisfactory. 








WM. B. JOYCE, Chairman 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


New York Indemnity Company 


SPENCER WELTON, President 


Pacific Department 
Corporation Building 
Los Angeles, California 


Maybe you would find it pleasant and profitable to be with us too. 


(42) We are indeed pleased with your 
service. 


_ (43) I have never received co-operation 
like I have received from your Company. 


_(44) Very much satisfied with your 
Company. 


_ (45) Very much pleased with my connec- 
tion. 


_ (46) Certainly have enjoyed our connec- 
tion with your Company. 


_ (47) You have been prompt and efficient 
in handling our requirements. 


(48) Am delighted with the service. It’s 
a pleasure to represent you. 


(49) I am satisfied and proud to repre- 
sent the Company. 


(50) Your work and service for my Office 
has been very satisfactory. 


(51) I. am very decidedly pleased with 
your spirit of co-operation and with the 
prompt and efficient attention given all 
matters. 


(52) Am both satisfied and contented. A 
pleasure to continue to represent the 
Company. 


(53) Appreciate prompt and efficient ser- 
vice rendered us. 

(54) We have received the utmost co-op- 
eration from your Company. 


(55) Have found the service prompt and 
efficient. and, in consequence, have a lot 
of satisfied clients. 


(56) Our Assureds are getting the service 
they are paying for, and relations with your 
Office have been very cordial in all respects. 


(57) Co-operation has been excellent, and 
the connection very satisfactory. 


(58) All transactions have been pleasant 
and satisfactory. 


(59) Company most highly satisfactory. 


(60) My _ relation with your Company 
most satisfactory. . 


(61) Have had numerous offers to make 
other connections, but have consistently de- 
clined, because of our pleasant relations 
with you. 





Western Department 
Adams Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Tips on Underwriting 
Health and Accident 


MUST WATCH SOME HAZARDS 





Vice-Pres. Alpaugh of the Inter-Ocean 
Casualty, Gives Results of Experience 
in Handling These Covers 





Several features of accident and 
health underwriting were emphasized in 
an address recently by W. A. Alpaugh, 
vice-president and secretary of the In- 
ter-Ocean Casualty before the annual 
convention in Toronto of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference. 
Among the leading factors any under- 
writer must consider are: the risk inher- 
ent in the person of the applicant, risk 
of occupation, risk of territorial location, 
moral hazard and the agency source 
from which the application comes. 

Discussing some of the sources of un- 
derwriting knowledge, Mr. Alpaugh said 
in part: ue 

“The sources of underwriting knowl- 
edge for the accident and health com- 
panies are mainly three: (1) recorded 
knowledge generally available; (2) un- 
derwriting knowledge of the individual 
company transmitted within the-individ- 
ual company; (3) the school of experi- 
ence. ; 

“The factors affecting accident and 
health underwriting, outlined briefly just 
now, account in large measure for the 
meagerness of the recorded knowledge 
available. Knowledge of this kind is not 
generally recorded in books for general 
distribution until such knowledge is re- 
garded as fundamentally sound for the 
entire group involved. So long as acci- 
dent and health insurance is largely in 
the experimental stage and has not 
reached a stabilized position in contract 
form and company practices, books on 
underwriting are likely to be scarce. 


Literature Is Still Incomplete 


“For only one randerwriting factor has 
there been developed a literature which 
is even partially complete. The factor 
of physical condition and its effect upon 
accident and health underwriting has 
been treated in books with which you 
are all familiar. These books give the 
underwriter some idea as to what may 
be expected in the average risk who has 
been treated by a physician for this or 
that ailment or who is afflicted with this 
or that physical defect. When we get 
away from what might be termed the 
medical factor in underwriting, the avail- 
able recorded knowledge on our problem 
is almost nil. A paper by John M. Laird, 
which appears in the 1922 proceedings of 
the transactions of the American Actua- 
rial Society outlines briefly the percent- 
ages of the total loss which may be ex- 
pected from introduction of various 
policy benefits, but even here the discus- 
sion is very brief and the results are 
stated in broad terms only. 

“Just as in the fire field, the accident 
and health companies, until very recent- 
ly, have jealously guarded their own un- 
derwriting knowledge and even their loss 
experience so that the only way one 
might know something of the accumu- 
lated knowledge in this field was to en- 
ter the employ of one of the older com- 
Panies and absorb the knowledge from 
daily contact with the problem of han- 
dling applications and deciding on op- 
erating policies. 

“By far the most important source of 
knowledge for most of us has been the 
school of experience, the actual facing 
of new underwriting problems daily in a 
field where conditions, due to intense de- 
velopment of an industrial civilization 
and the introduction of machinery for 
expediting almost every work of man, 

ave been changing with great rapidity. 

And even with the progressive step 
which we have taken in our Conference, 
that of pooling our loss experience, we 
have found that there remains the very 
inct problem of applying the compo- 


dist 


site result to the underwriting in our 
own companies. In laying the under- 
writing foundation, then, for company 
success the present day underwriter must 
depend largely upon the knowledge 
which he has gained from contact with 
the business iteself. While this is true 
of all classes of the insurance business, 
it is more especially true of the casualty 
lines and particularly accident and 
health. 


Underwriting Procedure 

“There are really two phases to un- 
derwriting procedure in a company. One 
of them involves the determination of 
broad underwriting principles. This is 
likely to be done by the principal offi- 
cials of the company. They will decide 
on modifications or changes in policy 
contracts, on new contracts or interpre- 
tation of policy clauses and the general 
attitude of the company toward various 
classes of risks. After this is all done, 
however, there arises the necessity for 
applying these general principles to each 
individual application and that is where 
the application examiner is needed. 

“The application examiner becomes a 
veritable key to successful underwriting. 
He must carry out the policies of the 
officers of the company and by final re- 
sults prove to them his underwriting 
ability; he must devise ways and means 
to accept most of the business offered 
by the agents of the company without 
involving himself in difficulties with the 
claim adjusters of his company. He has 
to satisfy several groups whose interests 
frequently conflict. The agent requests 
special consideration on certain applica- 
tions, for business or personal reasons. 
In making his decision the examiner must 
be fair and considerate of this man in 
the field and at the same time sufficient- 
ly safeguard his company against exces- 
sive loss. The examiner is asked almost 
daily to pass an application on one who 
is over age, over or under weight or one 
whose history would not justify accept- 
ance for disability protection. How is 
he to treat the application which shows 


a minor physical impairment involving 
frequently recurring small claims? Is 
he to use a waiver, charge an increased 
premium or stipulate issuing of a policy 
with a waiting period? 

Risk Inherent in Applicant 

“The application itself is the basis 
used by the examiner in making his de- 
cision. For the risk inherent in the per- 
son applying for insurance, the applica- 
tion given information on sex, age, 
weight, height, color, past medical his- 
tory and present physical condition. Ex- 
perience has taught that the female risk 
is more hazardous on a combination 
health and accident policy than the 
male. This necessitates an increase in 
the premium to overcome the difference 
in hazard. The age of an applicant has 
a bearing as to insurability and also af- 
fects the premium charge. There is no 
uniformity in acceptance practices and 
premium increases for different ages, yet 
it is a known fact that above certain 
ages risks while still insurable become 
so hazardous as to necessitate an in- 
crease in premium if the coverage is to 
be granted at all. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that beyond certain ages com- 
plete disability protection may not be 
granted although it is possible to grant 
accident coverage alone. Weight and 
height are determining factors as to in- 
surability. Definite tables as to over and 
under weight supply the needed informa- 
tion on this subject and experience has 
taught that it is advisable to follow 
closely these tables in the acceptance of 
business. 

“Among the risks inherent in the per- 
son of the applicant may be those of 
race and nationality. It is well estab- 
lished that the negro risk is more haz- 
ardous than the white engaged in the 
same occupation. Companies have dis- 
covered through. experience the definite 
kind of policy contract which may be 
written successfully on negro risks and 
it is one fundamental that monthly in- 
demnities on these risks must be kept 
low. Some companies at least have de- 
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termined from their own experience that 
they cannot profitably insure those who 
have come to the United States from 
certain foreign countries. This does not 
mean that it would not be possible to de- 
vise a policy and an underwriting plan 
for profitably covering those belonging 
to these nationalities, but it does mean 
that many companies have decided that 
the problems are such that for them at 
least it is not worth while attempting 
to solve these problems. 

“The risk inherent in the applicant may 
be shown not only by facts about the 
risk but by the medical history of the 
risk. All health and accident insurance 
(with the exception of non-cancellable 
and a few special health contracts) is 
issued without a medical examination. 
Thus it becomes necessary to receive 
information from the applicant as to his 
past medical history and his present phys- 
ical condition. Warranties on these 
these points take the place of a medical 
examination and in a large measure de- 
termine the insurability of the risk. 

Risk of Occupation 

. “After considering the risk inherent 
in the person of the applicant, the appli- 
cation examiner must consider the risk 
of occupation. Here the examiner has 
for his guidance a very comprehensive 
manual. Were it not for the human ele- 
ment as manifested by the applicant and 
the agent, there would be little difficulty 
in determining the correct classification 
of a risk from this manual. But from 
the very beginning, this human element 
offers complications. First, the applicant 
himself is not likely to expose freely any 
hazardous duties which he performs. 
And the agent, even the honest and care- 
ful agents, are inclined to give the ap- 
plicant the benefit of any doubt as to 
occupational classification. These diffi- 
culties appear in dealing with the trained 
agent. No amount of underwriting effort 
at the home office can completely elim- 
inate the detrimental effects resulting 
from the untrained agent’s lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the correct use of the 
manual and the principles involved in 
correct classification of risks. It is pos- 
sible, however, to correct the uninten- 
tional errors on the part of a new or 
untrained agent provided he desires to 
be fair with his company and work to 
the interest of all concerned. The home 
office must endeavor to acquaint him 
thoroughly with the knowledge neces- 
sary to become proficient in interpreting 
the manual. 

“The discussion on this point of occu- 
pational risk so far has implied dealing 
with agents who are honestly trying to 
co-operate with the home office. We 
have all had experience with the un- 
scrupulous agent who deliberately tries 
to give his client a classification more 
favorable than that to which he is en- 
titled. The only way to solve this un- 
derwriting problem satisfactorily is to 
discontinue the services of such an agent. 

“Assuming that the agent has been 
careful in classifying the applicant from 
the manual, it is still necessary for the 
examiner to exercise judgment as to ac- 
ceptance of the risk. Thus, an occupa- 
tion may not be hazardous on account of 
the duties which it involved but because 
of the associations sometimes connected 
with it. Proprietors and attendants in 
soft drink parlors and pool rooms are 
sometimes employed where associations 
are not productive of unusual danger but 
some of you may know that some of ” 
these proprietors and attendants some- 
times violate the 18th amendment and 
come in contact with characters who ter- 
minate life deliberately but in a way 
which the courts tell us is accidental. so 
far as our policies are concerned. Thus 
it has seemed that while the occupation- 
al risk may seem to be automatically 
solved by a manual, yet even here there 
is range for use of knowledge and ex- 
perience.” 





The New York Indemnity is pleased 
to announce the appointment of Rosen- 
garten & Traurig, Waterbury, Conn., 
for all surety and casualty lincs. 
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Monk Strongly Defends 
Compulsory Auto Law 


TALKS BEFORE COMMISSIONERS 
Says That Massachusetts Act Has Fully 
Accomplished Its Main Purpose; 
Discusses Secondary Functions 





After nine months of operation of the 
compulsory automobile liability law in 
Massachusetts, Wesley E. Monk, com- 
missioner of insurance of that state, told 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at Cincinnati yesterday 
that he was more than ever convinced 
the law was 100% efficient and had ac- 
complished exactly what it was intended 
to accomplish—the furnishing of security 
out of which damages can be collected. 
Commissioner Monk amplified this state- 
ment by saying that whenever one sees 
upon the highways of Massachusetts a 
motor vehicle or trailer carrying Massa- 
chusetts registration plates, he can rest 
assured that its owner has furnished a 
certificate of insurance or a surety bond 
or has deposited securities. 

Having settled this point which Mr. 
Monk said had been the subject of much 
dispute, he turned his attention to some 
of the secondary results of the law. “Up 
to the registration year 1927,” he said, 
“the number of motor vehicles being reg- 
istered in the Commonwealth has been 
persistently increasing and in round 
numbers the normal increase of one year 
over the preceding year has been about 
50,000 motor vehicles. Since the first of 
January, 1927, with the compulsory law 
in operation, not only has there been 
a lack of increase of the normal amount 
of registrations but in certain classifica- 
tions there has been a very decided de- 
crease in the number of registrations. 
This is particularly true of the more haz- 
ardous types such as commercial vehicles 
of light weight and motorcycles.” 


Makeshift Cars No Longer on Roads 


Continuing, Mr. Monk said: “It is 
noticeable also that the makeshift motor 
vehicle which hitherto had been oper- 
ated on the highways by boys is no 
longer upon our highways. It is not to 
be asserted that this failure of the num- 
ber of motor vehicles to increase in the 
normal amount is entirely due to the 
law. To a certain extent it may be at- 
tributed to economic conditions but those 
of us who are familiar with the whole 
situation have no hesitancy in saying that 
there are a great many motor vehicles 
now in the junk-heap which would be 
operated on our highways with all the 
attendant risks were it not for the fact 
that this insurance is required. 

“T have been informed by the registrar 
of motor vehicles that the ratio of re- 
ported accidents involving personal in- 
jury in proportion to the number of reg- 
istrations of motor vehicles is decreas- 
ing. This undoubtedly is due in part to 
the operation of this law. It has been 
asserted that the law will not prevent 
nor reduce accidents and on the contrary 
that the fact that a motor vehicle owner 
has been compelled to furnish insurance 
will cause him to be more careless in 
the operation of his motor vehicle. This, 
I believe to be a statement not founded 
on experience, and the results which I 
have hitherto pointed out bear out my 
belief. 

“Any person who says that he can be 
careless on the highways of Massachu- 
setts because of the fact that he is in- 
sured will find out sooner or later that 
such is not so. Statistical plans have 
been developed by the insurance depart- 
ment with the co-operation of the insur- 
ance companies which will disclose not 
only all facts and figures relating to in- 
surance losses and expenses but will also 
disclose the private record of every in- 
dividual automobile owner in the Com- 
monwealth. That record is available to 
and will be weighed by insurance com- 
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panies against him when he seeks insur- 
ance and will also be weighed against 
him by companies intending to cancel. 

“Bear in mind that the companies are 
compelled under this law to write only 
such risks as are proper and if a com- 
pany examining the record of an indi- 
vidual applicant finds that record such 
as to make him an improper risk, the 
company may decline to insure, and if 
one company declines to insure, through 
the operation of certain machinery which 
has been devised that record is available 
for all companies and each and ail will 
decline to insure. If the company is 
correct in its judgment and is supported 
by the appeal board, that motor vehicle 
owner is off the highways, so far as own- 
ing or operating a motor vehicle is con- 
cerned.” 

How Board of Appeals Lays Down Law 

To suppert what he was saying, Com- 
missioner Monk called the attention of 
those present to the fact that the board 
of appeal had had many hearings. He 
said: “At the outset, while the board 
of appeal established no fixed policies 
and believed that an owner should be 
given an opportunity to own and operate 
his motor vehicle under the new law 
without being penalized for his record 
under the old, yet in many instances 
subsequent acts on the part of that 
motor vehicle owner since the law has 
been operative have been found to be 
reasons for the supporting of the com- 
panies in their judgments to refuse or 
to cancel. Several motor vehicle owners 
in Massachusetts have learned, much to 
their surprise, that the law contains very 
sharp teeth, and among other reasons 
which have been supported by the board 
as a just cause for refusing or cancelling 
is driving a motor vehicle while under 
the influence of liquor. 

“The board has said in no uncertain 
terms that no company shall be com- 
pelled to carry as a risk any person who 
operates his motor vehicle while under 
the influence of liquor. It has also de- 
cided with equal certainty that persons 
operating motor vehicles for unlawful 
purposes are to be considered undesir- 
able risks, and for various other causes 
and reasons the companies have been 
supported in their judgments. The chief 
benefits to be derived from the decisions 
and judgments of the appeal board are 


not to be found in the fact that a par- 
ticular individual has been deprived of 
his right to own and operate a motor 
vehicle in Massachusetts, but rather in 
the psychological effect that such de- 
cisions when known have upon others. I 
am of the strongest opinion that once 
the motoring public becomes aware of 
the fact that if they are negligent and 
reckless and cause accidents, they are 
likely to be off the highway entirely, not 
only as owners because of their inabil- 
ity to obtain insurance, but as operators 
because the registrar of motor vehicles, 
being a member of the appeal board, will 
not permit them to have operator’s li- 
censes then the reaction will be bene- 
ficial. In other words, the motor ve- 
hicle owners of Massachusetts will even- 
tually be brought to a state of mind 
where they will see that unless they con- 
duct themselves properly on the high- 
ways and are careful in the operation of 
their motor vehicle they will not be per- 
mitted in effect to either own or oper- 
ate a car.” 

Purposes of the Rating and Prevention 

Bureau 


Mr. Monk then gave a thorough de- 
scription of the Massachusetts Automo- 
bile Rating and Accident Prevention 
Bureau, describing its objects and show- 
ing how it was organized to deal with 
problems incident to the compulsory 
automobile law. While discussing this 
organization he referred to its title of 
an “accident prevention bureau,” say- 
ing: “This is intended to mean some- 
thing more than a name. Statistical 
plans have, therefore, been established 
by which there will be. available to the 
insurance companies and myself and 
other authorities more facts and figures 
relating to the cause and results of motor 
vehicle accidents than have hitherto been 
available anywhere. 

“The insurance companies and_ all 
agencies connected therewith have co- 
operated in the greatest degree to give 
the law a fair and full trial and I take 
this occasion to express my gratitude for 
that attitude on the part of the compa- 
nies.” 

In conclusion he said: “We are all 
familiar with the great and growing num- 
ber of deaths and injuries caused to the 
people of this country through the oper- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Both P. G. Bureaus Drop 
Replacement Charge 


BECOMES EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1 





This Action Recommended by Execu. 
tives’ Association After Hartford 
Accident’s Initial Move 





Plate glass executives generally ex. 
pressed pleasure this week over the clim- 
ination of the plate glass reinstatement 
charge which has now been authorized 
by both the W. F. Moore Rating Bu- 
reau and the plate glass department of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters to become effective 
October 1. This matter has been in the 
limelight since the Hartford Accident 
took the initiative a few weeks ago in 
making the change. In fact, it was one 
of the suggestions which that company 
made when it resigned from the Nation- 
al Bureau’s plate glass department. 

Following the Hartford’s action the 
bureau members met to consider the 
change. While most of them were in 
favor of it a sufficient majority could 
not be obtained to pass on the matter. 
At this point the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives stepped in and at 
a meeting called last Wednesday by 
Chairman A. Duncan Reid at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, a motion 
was made to instruct the two plate glass 
rating organizations to give the same 
cover as offered by the Hartford Indem- 
nity without additional charge. This was 
amended to include even cases where the 
entire glass insured under the policy was 
broken by one disaster. The resolution 
as amended was carried by a vote of 2 
to 2. 

The Endorsement as Authorized 

The next step was a meeting of the 
National Bureau plate glass department 
which immediately followed the execu- 
tives’ meeting where it was voted to 
eliminate all reinstatement charges on 
plate glass policies. Those present ad- 
mitted that the average reinstatement 
charge was so low that the expense of 
handling the matter just about nullifies 
the amount collected. ; 

Furthermore, agents will no longet 
have a lot of petty trouble in putting 
these small replacement charges through 
their books and the bother of trying 1 
collect them. ; 

The endorsement which has been at- 
thorized for attachment to all existing 
policies on and after October 1 reads 
as follows: “It is agreed that Condition 
C of this policy is amended to read a 
follows: 

“Upon replacement of any glass of 
lettering or ornamentation covered here- 
by or payment therefore by the compaty, 
the insurance hereunder shall continue 
automatically as respects the new glass 
or lettering or ornamentation to the en 
of the policy period without additional 
premium.’ ” 
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LEGAL NOTICE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY 

I, James A. Beha, Superintendent of a 
ance of the State of New York, hereby on 
pursuant to law that the PACIFIC MUTU 7 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Caliform® 
Los Angeles, California, is duly licensed fe 
transact business in this state and in its sth 

ment filed for the year ended December 31, ! 

shows the following condition: 
Aggregate amount of admittcd F 
po A ORR SRR RE LRT $17,705,178 # 
Aggregate amount of liabilities 
(except capital and surplus) in- 
cluding reinsurance 00 
Amount of actual paid-up capital. — 3,000,0 

Surplus over all liabilities....... 4,643, 
Amount of income for the year... 
Amount of disbursements for the 
WOME acces seinsteretels tate siegns 




















5,072,018 # 
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Lineup Of Talks For 


White Sulphur Meet 


c. R. MILLER ON THE PROGRAM 





Other Speakers Include Beha, Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, DeBlois, 
Burras and Burruss 





The final touches have been put on the 
program for the 1927 conventions of the 
international Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, scheduled for October 4 to 6 
at The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. On the morning of 
the first day there will be a joint meet- 
ing of -both organizations, called to or- 
der and presided over by E. A. St. John, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion. This will be followed by an ad- 
dress by Charles R. Miller, president, 
Fidelity & Deposit, on “Some Phases of 
Personal Responsibility in Corporate 
Suretyship.” 

A talk by James. A. Beha, superinten- 
dent of insurance of New York State, 
the next on the program, will be awaited 
with interest by the convention inas- 
much as Mr. Beha will speak extempor- 
aneously on a number of important mat- 
ters. The first morning session will be 
concluded by an address by Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland. 


While the men are in session a wom- 
en’s golf tournament will be in progress, 
attractive prizes being offered for the 
low gross and low net score in an 18- 
hole, medal play. Then in the afternoon 
of the first day the men will engage in 
a golf tournament, followed by a wom- 
en’s putting contest and quoit pitching 
for the men. In the evening a dinner 
and round table discussion will be held 
for members of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents with 
Charles H. Burras, president of the as- 
sociation, presiding. 


DeBlois to Speak on Second Day 


The joint meeting for the second day 
of the convention will be presided over 
by Mr. Burras and includes a talk by 
Lewis A. DeBlois, director, safety engi- 
necring division, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, on “Ac- 
cident Prevention vs. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Losses.” Mr. Burras will also 
deliver a talk. The well-known after 
dinner speaker on Shakespearean sub- 
jects, William B. Burruss, will then take 
the floor, his topic being “Shakespeare 
~The Salesman.” At this session Mr. 
St. John and Mr. Burras will both an- 
nounce the committee appointments of 
their respective organizations for the 
coming year. 

The business of the second day will 
also be interspersed with golf tourna- 
ments and in the evening the big con- 
vention dinner will be held with Mr. 
Burras in his familiar role as the toast- 
master. 

On the final day of the convention 
business meetings will occupy the time 
of those present, the International Asso- 
ciation holding its meeting in the morn- 
ing and the National Association in the 
afternoon, Various reports will be sub- 
mitted and the officers and_ standing 
committees will be elected. The after- 
noon will be given over entirely to golf. 





BIG ARRAY OF GOLF PRIZES 


Thirty-seven insurance executives 
have contributed golf trophies for com- 
petition in the tournaments at the forth- 
coming White Sulphur Springs conven- 
tions of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 
Surety Agents, 

Included among these trophies is the 
Fidelity Challenge Trophy Golf Cham- 
Pionship Cup, which will be awarded to 
the player who turns in the lowest gross 
Score for the first’ and second days of 
the convention (thirty-six holes in all). 
Charles R. Miller, president, Fidelity & 

€posit, is its doner. It was first of- 
fered in 1924 and a golfer to possess it 
Permanently must win it three time. 


Shortage of Leaders 
In the Surety Field 


BUSINESS EXPANDING RAPIDLY 





Great Need for Further Educational 
Work to Equip Surety Workers 
With Proper Knowledge 


By GEORGE E. HAYES 
Vice-President, Union Indemnity Co. 


With the tremendous volume of surety 
business for 1926, amounting to over 
ninety-six millions of dollars in pre- 
miums, and the advent of many new 
companies, as well as casualty and fire 
companies, entering the field, the prob- 
lem of man power to properly handle 
surety business has become acute. 


As a matter of fact, the condition has 
been acute for several years, and many 
surety company executives have been so 
much concerned over it that “guaghave 
entered into educational work, “within 
their own offices, in an endeavor to keep 
up with the demand. 

The Insurance Institute of America, 
which is composed of insurance societies, 
such as the Insurance Society of New 
York, also of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago and other cities, as well as in- 
surance clubs, associations and a num- 
ber of colleges have had surety courses 
in their curricula for the last five years, 
which have been progressive in scope 
and value as far as the limited financial 
means of the institute and the societies 
would allow. 

It would seem from the progress that 
has been made in the last five years that 
executives of surety companies should 
show more zeal and interest in this work 
and come to the assistance of the in- 
stitute and the societies engaged in this 
endeavor on a constructive way, as well 
as financially, in order that the surety 
companies would be benefited. The 
functions of the man power required to 
conduct the business or profession of 
suretyship are such that the need should 
and ought to be anticipated. 





Shortage of Competent Men 


From the very organization of a com- 
pany all through the business of appoint- 
ing agents, developing the business, un- 
derwriting, accounting, handling and set- 
tling of claims, as well as the statistical 
work, there is the requirement of know- 
ing how to do it and unless men and 
women are educated in the various lines 
there is going to be, in fact there is now, 
a lack of people sufficiently educated to 
handle the many phases of the business. 
This results in frequent changes from one 
organization to another or to new ones, 
and the employment in positions requir- 
ing mature judgment and knowledge. of 
the subjects, of younger men, who have 
not had sufficient teaching or training to 
give efficient handling of the business of 
suretyship. 

Teaching the fundamentals of the 
surety business is but following the plan 
adopted in England years ago, of teach- 
ing insurance, the advantage of which 
is evidenced in the comprehensive knowl- 
edge of insurance that is possessed by 
the average Englishman in the insurance 
business. 

The work done by the various insur- 
ance societies in the many insurance 
lines is beginning to develop a man 
power with better understanding of his 


job and so it is with suretyship, but this . 


educational work must be continued and 


abetted by more and greater effort on. 


the part of the surety companies. 
Only Volunteer Aid Available 


Up to the present, all this has been 
done by volunteers, who have graciously 
contributed their time and knowledge to 
the cause, but it must be taken more 
seriously and effort made to establish 
substantial structures wherein the mat- 
ter of education for a career in surety 
business is made the objective and in- 
structors obtained to devote their whole 
time to the subjects with proper remu- 
neration therefor. 


In the meanwhile, if the surety com- 
pany executives will give the matter 
more thought and attention and interest 
themselves to the point of having their 
employes take these courses it will cer- 
tainly be helpful to the business as a 
whole. 

The employes of surety companies 
should be more interested in learning 
more about their jobs and not be satis- 
fied with only a meagre or general 
knowledge of the work coming over their 
desks, and executives should stir up this 
interest. 

One way to interest the employes has 
been tried out by several companies with 
some success and that is to agree to re- 
imburse the student for his outlay in 
the event that he follows the course 
faithfully in attendance, study and in 
taking the examinations. 


Comprehensive Courses Given 


The surety course given by the Insur- 
ance Institute of America under the 
auspices of the Insurance Society of 
New York will commence about the mid- 
dle of October on Thursday evenings 
from 5 to 6 p. m. in the board room of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and will consist of fourteen lectures 
as follows: 

1. Definition and early 
suretyship ; 

2. Classifications ; 

3. Organization; 

4. Field organization; 
5 

6 


history of 


. Production—fidelity bonds; 
Production—bankers’ and brokers’ 
blanket bonds; 

7. Production—fiduciary 

bonds; 

8. Production—-public official, inciud- 

ing federal official bonds; 

9. Production—contract, 

federal contract bonds; 

10. Production—depository bonds; 

11. Production—forgery bonds 

12. Production—other classes of 

bonds; 

13. Mortgage bond guarantees; 

14. Premiums and rates. 

There will be quiz courses after the 
series of lectures have been completed 
and examinations will start April 9, 
1928. : 

Edward C. Lunt, president of the In- 
surance Society of New York and vice- 
president of the Great American Indem- 
nity, himself a thorough student of 
suretyship, an authority and writer of 
several books on the subject will deliver 
the first opening lecture on the defi- 
nition and early history of suretyship. 

It is expected that surety men of high 
caliber will follow the lead of Mr. Lunt 
in the other lectures. 


CENTURY FIELDMEN MEET 


and court 


including 








About Forty at Home Office This Week 
for Three Day Conference With 


Company Executives 


For the first three days of this week 
the Century Indemnity, casualty running 
mate of the Aetna Fire, held a series of 
confeernces between its home office and 
field personnel with about forty field 
man on hand. Monday was devoted to 
informal discussions, the meeting being 
opened by President Ralph B. Ives. 
Thompson S. Sampson, vice-president, 
presided. ; 

Among the speakers were Assistant 
Secretary Frank G. Bush, of the parent 
company, who talked on the “Outgo of 
Income”; Vice-President Edward I. Tay- 
lor, of the Century, whose subject was 
“Claims”; Assistant Secretaries Ashby 
E. Bladen and J. G. Basselbrack, who 
spoke respectively on the subjects of 
“Fidelity and Surety Underwriting,” and 
“Casualty Underwriting.” 

On Tuesday evening those present 
gathered at the Hartford Club for an 
informal banquet. The concluding ses- 


- sion of the conference on Wednesday 


morning was addressed by Assistant 
Secretary Frank S. Becker, Jr., who 
spoke on “Agency Development. 


Industrial Accidents 
Costly to Employers 


244 BILLIONS LOST ANNUALLY 





H. W. Heinrich, Travelers, Gives Com- 
pensation Facts in Address at Na- 
tional Safety Council Meet 





The part that insurance companies are 
playing in the reduction of accidents was 
described in an address made by H. W. 
Heinrich, assistant superintendent of the 
engineering and inspection division of 
the Travelers, at the annual congress of 
the National Safety Council held this 
week in Chicago. 

An investigation of 10,000 cases select- 
ed at random from the Travelers’ files 
shows, Mr. Heinrich said, that two and 
a quarter billion dollars are being lost 
annually by industry as a consequence 
of compensatable accidents to employes, 
and that the incidental cost to the em- 


ployer is four times the compensation 
and medical payments. 

This four-to-one ratio, the speaker ex- 
plained, may come as a distinct shock 
to employers who accept complacently 
average losses as incidental to their op- 
erations and those who do not worry 
about accident cost because of the belief 
that mishaps are compensated by insur- 
ance. Some employers, it was said, re- 
gard their overhead cost as only slightly 
affected by accidents, while still others 
consider accident prevention as some- 
thing “good for the other fellow to do.” 

Aside from the humanitarian factor in 
accident prevention work, Mr. Heinrich 
showed that such a movement followed 
persistently is good business and is en- 
tirely defensible even from a purely mer- 
cenary viewpoint. But the success of ac- 
cident prevention, it was declared, de- 
pends on employer-executive participa- 
tion and action. 


Time Loss to Employers 


Some of the things that cause such a 
high loss to employers in industry were 
cited by the speaker as cost of time 
of the injured employe, cost of time lost 
by other employes who stop work, cost 
of time lost by foreman, supervisors, or 
other executives in assisting the injured 
person and in investigating the mishap, 
cost of damage to the machine, tools, or 
other property, or to the spoilage of ma- 
terial, incidental cost due to interference 
with production, failure to fill orders on 
time, cost to employer under employe 
welfare systems, cost due to the loss of 
profit on injured employe’s productivity 
and on idle machines and overhead cost 
per injured employe. 

For every accident involving compen- 
sation and professional medical cost, it 
was said that there are approximately 
thirty minor accidents, and also approx- 
imately sixty near accidents in which 
only luck prevented the employe from 
suffering an injury. 


W. E. Monk’s Talk 


(Continued from page 36) 


ation of motor vehicles. We are all 
equally familiar with the many efforts 
that are being made to prevent thes¢ 
deaths and injuries, and while it may be - 
truly said that we should remove the 
cause and prevent or reduce accidents 
rather than provide compensation, yet 
such prevention and, in the light of ex- 
isting facts, even reduction is a long 
way off and to a very large degree the 
idea is Utopian, sad as it may be to ad- 
mit it. We are bound, therefore, to turn 
to such remedies for the disease as are 
palliative, with the full knowledge that 
a cure is impossible. In my opinion, 
compulsory insurance is and will be a 
palliative, and, if given a fair trial, do 
more to create care on the part of motor 
vehicle owners and operators and thus 
prevent accidents than any single rem- 
edy that has hitherto been suggested.” 
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Collecting Renewal 
Premiums A Problem 


ALSO PREVENTING LAPSES 





C. N. Green, Hoosier Casualty Official, 
Explains Situation at Health and 
Accident Conference 





“Collecting Renewal Premiums and 
Preventing Lapses” was the subject of 
an address which was made by C. N. 
Green, assistant secretary of the Hoosier 
Casualty, at the conference of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters which was 
held recently at Toronto. 

Mr. Green said the matter of collect- 
ing health and accident lapses involved 
a kind of an eternal triangle, not the 
sensational triangle which forms the 
basis of so many plays, movie scenarios, 
novels and court proceedings, but the 
eternal triangle of policyholder, agent 
and company. 

In speaking further on the subject he 
said: “The first kind of triangle has its 
problems, the solutions of which we shall 
leave to the playwright, scenario writer, 
author and judge, while we consider the 
problem of keeping the health and ac- 
cident policyholder ‘on the books.’ The 
solution of this problem is a fundamental 
phase of our business and continually 
challenges the wisdom, judgment, com- 
mon sense and energy of company ex- 
ecutives and field representatives. 

“Collecting a renewal premium from a 
policyholder each month, quarter or year 
is getting him to approve his own judg- 
ment, as originally evidenced in the act 
of signing the application and paying the 
soliciting agent his first premium. There 
are two general methods of collecting 
renewal premiums—by mail through pre- 
mium notices sent to the policy holders 
and through the local agent who calls 
upon the insured at his home or busi- 
ness.” 

Salesmanship and Education 


In commenting upon the lapse ratio 
experienced by health and accident com- 
panies in general, and considering the 
various reasons for lapsation, Mr. Green 
stated that the solution of the problem 
was salesmanship and education. 

He further stated that: “Health and 
accident insurance salesmanship more 
properly begins than ends with the plac- 
ing of the policy and collection of the 
first premium. Salesmanship after the 
sale implies, of course, the rendering of 
every possible and reasonable service to 
the policyholder. Such reselling and 
service is perhaps more necessary to the 
conservation of the business before the 
policyholder has occasion to file a claim 
than after, because indemnity received 
is to the policyholder more tangible evi- 
dence of the value of his policy than in- 
demnity promised. 


Reasons For Lapses 


“The reason for a lapse can often be 
traced to the original transaction in 
vhich the soliciting agent failed to sub- 
lit a plan of insurance suited to the 

eds of the prospect, that is with re- 

rd to the amount of indemnity, extent 

coverage, amount of premium or plan 

»yremium payment. A wrong classifi- 

m as to occupation is often the seed 

h bears fruit in the form of a con- 

1 claim, a lapsed policy and a dis- 

‘ed ex-policyholder, and the same is 

...c of incomplete and misleading ex- 

planations of policy conditions or wilful 
misrepresentation. 

“Lapse prevention can be started by 
the agent if he succeeds in convincing 
his prospect that the policy is a contract 
or statement of honorable intentions and 
not a bunch of trick phrases designed 
merely for the purpose of separating the 
prospect from a sum of money. For 
some persons who are puzzled by and 
suspicious of an insurance policy there 
are grounds for the story that some peo- 
ple who were afloat on a raft after a 
shipwreck faced early starvation until 
one of their number produced his insur- 
ance policy which contained enough pro- 
visions to last for several months.” 


Company Comments on 
Forgery Bond Rider 


STATEMENT BY METROPOLITAN 





Endorsement Under Attack Was Framed 
to Meet “Unfair Competition ;” 
New Credit Substitute 





The Eastern Underwriter has received 
the following letter from E. J. Donegan, 


general counsel of the Metropolitati 
Casualty : : 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 


While your comment upon the ruling of 
the Insurance Commissioner of Michi- 
gan with regard to the use of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty’s Good Faith forgery 
bond endorsement accurately states the 
substance of that ruling, nevertheless, 
we would appreciate your amplifying 
that comment lest the impression be 
created that it prohibits the Metropoli- 
tan plan of granting credits from the 
base premium for the use of protective 
devices. 

The particular endorsement there un- 
der consideration was framed to meet 
an unfair competitive attack. The Met- 
ropolitan had formerly utilized an. en- 
dorsement which made the use of the 
protective devices an obligation of good 
faith upon the part of the assured but 
not a warranty. We realized, of course, 
that it is impracticable for a business 
concern to warrant that all checks is- 
sued by them during the period of the 
bond would be protected as represented. 
It was our intention under that form of 
endorsement-to pay claims whether the 
instruments causing the loss were pro- 
tected or not, provided the assureds were 
not guilty of fraud or bad faith. 


Attacked by Competition 


Unfortunately, that form of endorse- 
ment was attacked by competitors who 
sought by unfair representation to con- 
vince prospective assureds that it might 
expose them to technical disclaimers or 
litigious delays. To meet this condition, 
we evolved the “Red Ink” Endorsement 
commented upon by the Michigan insur- 
ance commissioner, which was similar to 
the former endorsement but which con- 
tained an additional representation in 
red ink that the company would never 
defend any claim on the ground that the 
assured had failed to use on any par- 
ticular check the safeguards he repre- 
sented himself to possess. The obliga- 
tion of good faith still rested upon the 
assured but under that endorsement the 
company could not use it as a defense. 

Since the competitors who assailed 
both the former endorsement and the 
present “Red Ink” Endorsement have 
promised to discontinue their attacks, 
and since a condition of comparative 
harmony now prevails, the use of the 


“Red Ink” Endorsement is no longer 
necessary, and.we have returned to the 
former “Good Faith’ Endorsement. In 
an experience of three years with the 
use of that former endorsement, we have 
never questioned nor found reason to 
question any claim upon the ground that 
the assured violated his promises. In 
all cases wheze tne check was not safe- 
guarded as represented, the failure so to 
do was occasional and not general and 
the Metr: ,clitan paid each and every 
claim without question. 

In crder that there may not be even 
a scintilla of doubt concerning the pro- 
tection possessed by assureds receiving 
these credits for the use of check safe- 
guards, we probably will evolve a new 
endorsement, survey or inspection report 
making the assured responsible for the 
full base rate if the check protection 
prescribed by the policy is not generally 
and fairly continuously maintained. Un- 
der such an endorsement even the most 
meticulous could have no question about 
the coverage. 

Masx*°thile, however, we would indeed 
appreciate your making it clear that the 
ruling with regard to the so-called “Red 
Ink” Endorsement does not affect the 
Metropolitan’s forgery merit rating—the 
principle of which has been approved by 
most of the members of the Surety As- 
sociation—and that the plan is still in 
force and effect in all the states of the 
Union. 


OPENS SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 








New York Casualty’s Latest Move; 
Branch to Be Managed by 
Fred Corcoran 
One of the developments of the past 
week has been the opening of a branch 
office at San Francisco by the New York 
Casualty under the management of Fred 
Corcoran, formerly with Watson & Tay- 
lor, general agency for the company in 
that city. Mr. Corcoran will have as- 
sociated with him S. F. Hall as assistant 
manager and T. F. McCarthy as man- 
ager of the California claim division. 
Watson & Taylor will continue to rep- 
resent the company; the branch office 
will supervise northern California, while 
the rest of the state will report direct 

to the home office. . 





INSURE AGAINST PLANES 

Insurance against damage done by fall- 
ing airplanes is being offered in Boston, 
according to the Associated Press. 
Policies will cover property damage only. 
The first policy written is going to John 
P. Meade of Boston as coverage on his 
summer home at Scituate. 





The New York Indemnity announces 
the appointment, at Canton, Ohio, of the 
E. C. Roberts Agency Company, as gen- 
cral surety agents. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 


UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 


leans New York 








W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $2,500,000. 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Liability 

Plate Glass 

Automobile 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 

Burglary 
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J. J. DEVINE’S NEW POST 
J. J. Devine has joined the Philadel- 
phia office of the Metropolitan Casualty 
as an adjuster. He was formerly with 
the Commercial Casualty in that city, 





AGENTS HEAR MICHELBACHER 
_G. FF. Michelbacher, vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, is speaking 
today before the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Newark. Mr. Michelbacher’s 
subject will be “Some Phases of Cas- 
ualty Insurance.” 





e ” 
Marine Union Meets 
(Continued from page 32) 
a resolution embodying the latter prin- 
ciple has been adopted. In the British 
market, where this clause originated, the 
companies include the clause in all cargo 
policies, and Lloyd’s Underwriters insist 
upon its inclusion in all policies under 
which drugs might be insured. In all 
other countries the direct pledging of 
the members of the Union has proved 
to be the limit of what can so far be 
accomplished on a compulsory basis. 
Loss in Weight and Shortage 
Agreement 

_There have been continuous negotia- 
tions regarding the extension of this 
agreement, the results of which will be 
submitted to the general meeting for dis- 
cussion. The subject seems to be of a 
somewhat controversial nature. Some 
members advocate that the ggreement 
should be framed so as to apply to all 
cargo interests and all kinds of convey- 
ance whether by sea, inland waterways 
or by rail. Others support the scheme 
of supplementing the list of specific ar- 
ticles which are particularly susceptible 
to shortage. Without discussing the 
merits and demerits of the matter it will 
be agreed that the wording should be 
drafted with as much precision as is pos- 
sible, so that sophistries such as are oc- 
casionally encountered, where terms like 
“dispersion,” “non-delivery of any part 
of the whole however small,” etc., were 
used, shall be stigmatized as unmistak- 


- able departures from the agreement and 


incompatible with its spirit. 
Sweat and Heating Damage 

Good progress may safely be predict- 
ed with regard to this agreement. At 
the last meeting it was found impossible 
to adopt effective measures for protect- 
ing underwriters against being saddled 
with losses due to inherent vice, because, 
while agreeing to the principle involved, 
the large British market could not see 
its way to giving the proposal whole- 
hearted support, in all its details. How- 
ever, this obstacle can now be said to 
be less prominent, as, thanks to the per- 
sistent efforts of the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters the British market has 
now taken a lead in associating itself 
with the movement, inasmuch as af 
agreement has been come to not to spe- 
cifically include the risks of sweat, fresh- 
water and heating in insurances on hides 


and_ skins. 
Credit Risks j 

No difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining complete agreement amongst 
underwriters concerning the exclusion 0 
these risks from the marine policy. Al- 
though the Union Agreement applies t0 
new business only, its efficacy is in no 
way impaired thereby. As will be re- 
membered, the aim of the Agreement 35 
to prevent insurance contracts from be- 
ing influenced by special conditions pre- 
vailing in Russian business where certail 
risks not unlike del credere risks were 
occasionally covered under the marine 
policy, it being feared that this practice 
might spread to other classes of _bus!- 
ness. That danger is now eliminated 
by the agreement. 

Earthquake Risks i 

There is no advance to record with 
regard to the limitation of liability for 
damage caused by earthquakes, although 
it is obviously of the utmost importance 
that underwriters should secure adequate 
additional premiums for the inclusion ° 
this risk. This matter is closely com 
nected with the question of limiting 

(To be continued) 


